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HERE WERE TIMES in the past 11 months 

when some of us learned what it would be like 

to live in a world entirely without birds. They 
were times measured not just in minutes or hours but 
in days and weeks, and their almost eerie emptiness 
was the extreme expression of a series of reported de- 
velopments that caused 1958 to stand out, above all 
the previous years treated in Audubon Field Notes, 
as the Year of Disaster. What happened has already 
been expertly digested season by season by the sum- 
marizers who precede me. But to feel the full impact 
of the events of 1958, and to appreciate their unique 
continuity, one should review them at a single sitting. 
So let us glance briefly backward over the whole year. 

A cold front that arrived in the already chilled 
state of Florida on New Year's Day set the pattern 
for the rest of the winter—abnormally low tempera- 
tures in the eastern half of the nation, with departures 
from normal most severe in the southeastern portion. 
As the result of these conditions, eastern regional ac- 
counts of that period reported 20 kinds of birds 
found dead or dying. The list included iced-in grebes, 
oiled Dovekies, and starved Saw-whet and Boreal 
Owls but was made up mostly of insectivorous or 
semi-insectivorous southern winter residents. The only 
birds for which an actually observed mortality of 
more than 100 individuals was either stated or strong- 
ly implied were the Tree Swallow, Robin, and Myrtle 
Warbler; but the accounts left the impression that the 
grand total for all species was in the neighborhood 
of two or three thousand birds, the bulk of them 
in the South Atlantic States and Florida. Evidence 
soon accumulated that this recorded kill, though no 
greater than that known at a single TV tower on a 
single night, had far more sinister significance. Birds 
became harder and harder to find—not just those for 
which losses had been directly established but a host 
of others as well, and not just in the Southeast but 
in nearly all the Regions east of the Great Plains. 
Parts of the North became barren of bird life. 

As the bitter late winter gave way slowly to a 
belated eastern spring, the alarming roster of species 
found in subnormal numbers rapidly acquired new 
entries, until by April's end it had nearly doubled! 
It now became apparent that a ranking of “disaster 
species” from the viewpoint of ordinary field ob- 
servation would bear little resemblance to the earlier 
ranking based on directly documented mortality. Now 
the Eastern Bluebird, Eastern Phoebe, House Wren, 
and Hermit Thrush emerged as the four birds most 
conspicuously and most widely affected; and of these 
only the bluebird had even been mentioned in the 
long list of published casualties. While the new spe- 
cies regarding which we had misgivings were still 
mostly insectivores that winter extensively in the 
United States, a fairly large number of migrants re- 
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turning from the tropics also became implicated, For 
the apparent decreases of the latter, new explanations 
were sought. These were variously constructed from 
four hypothetical main factors: (1) the destruction of 
migrants over the Gulf of Mexico during the storms 
of mid-April (partly confirmed by an unpublished ob- 
servation from the M/V OREGON of night migrants 
falling into the sea); (2) the failure of tropical air 
to provide birds with the usual assistance in their 
movements northward; (3) an insufficient food sup- 
ply to sustain migrants in the areas traversed; (4) the 
hit-and-miss quality of observation and the ability of 
transients to vault over whole districts unseen. And 
from New England and Long Island came suggestion 
and limited evidence of a fifth factor, the direct poi- 
soning of the birds themselves by pesticides. 

In the breeding season, when bird populations stand 
still to be counted, our earlier worries about them 
frequently prove to have been groundless. But the 
reports in the extensively cool and wet summer of 
1958 tended to enlarge rather than dissipate the fears 
held over from spring. A rough index to the serious- 
ness of the situation, as seen by observers, is pro- 
vided by the number of regional accounts from east 
of the Plains that mentioned notable shortages of a 
given species. For the leading “disaster species” of 
the preceding period, the summer standings were: 
Eastern Bluebird, 9 out of the possible 10 reports: 
Eastern Phoebe and House Wren, each 4; Hermit 
Thrush, 3. No other bird exceeded the four-Region 
rating, though it was equalled by two herons (Black- 
crowned Night and Am. Bittern) and one winter 
resident of the tropics (Ruby-throated Hummingbird). 
It is interesting to see what happens when we totalize 
the ratings for two separate groups of species: A. 
Migrants that winter chiefly in the southern United 
States; B. Migrants that winter chiefly south of the 
United States. The results are 38 points for Group A. 
the species heavily exposed to the effects of the hard 
winter, and 48 points for Group B, the species only 
slightly exposed to those effects. There is more than 
one reason why such a comparison is misleading, but 
it at least indicates that the commentators who had 
felt the need for something else in addition to the 
winter weather to explain the decline in birds were 
probably right. The ‘something else” that received 
the most increased emphasis during the summer was 
the outdoor use of insecticides in general, with at- 
tention centered on the campaign in the South to 
eradicate the fire ant. 

Most of the information on which the summariza- 
tion up to this point has been based was broad in 
geographic outlook but indefinite numerically. In the 
next issue, the TWENTY-SECOND BREEDING- 
BIRD CENSUS brought us a means of evaluation in 
which the former elements of advantage and disad- 











yantaze were reversed—data definite numerically but 
» in scope. Here the spotlight of comment was 
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focused on shortages of the Magnolia Warbler, Ru- 
fous-sided Towhee, Eastern Wood Pewee, Blackburni- 


an Warbler, Ovenbird, Veery, and Slate-colored Junco 
species that had previously seemed little more than 
extras’ in the cast of disaster species. 

In the autumn accounts you are about to read, bird 
scarcities continue to compel attention in the East. 
Henry M. Stevenson contributes a painstaking mathe- 
matical analysis of bird losses in Florida; Maurice 
Brooks. in his valedictory, brings us the shocking 
climax to his year-long story of deterioration in the 
Appalachians; and the Central Southern summary adds 
an almost incredible touch—the virtual disappearance 
of ull birds from places in the Deep South that or- 
dinarily teem with activity in autumn. And by actual 
count the list of birds showing signs of decrease 
somewhere, sometime in 1958 has risen to include 
more than half the common or fairly common species 
that occur in the eastern United States! 

The Validity of Reported Decreases—But were 
conditions really as bad as they seemed to most ob- 
servers? Some ornithologists thought not, or at least 
were reluctant to accept the record at its full face 
value. Ben B. Coffey of Memphis was inclined to 
blame his own poor results on being ‘“‘at the wrong 
place at the wrong time’’ and cited his failure to find 
more than a few hundred Black Terns on a trip to 
the Gulf coast at the very time they were being re- 
ported in enormous numbers by others (see current 
Central Southern account). In the summer issue, 
James Baird pondered whether alleged decreases, like 
that of the Red-eyed Vireo in New England, might be 
“an illusion created by inadequate field work and 
conclusions based on local conditions.’ And in the 
present Southern Atlantic report, B. R. Chamberlain 
speaks of “the tendency to echo the conclusions of 
other workers” and “the fact that the sampling af- 
forded most of us seldom reaches proportions accept- 
able in sound analysis.” It is true that regional editors 
seldom have the space, or even the means, to give 
concrete factual backing to assertions regarding popu- 
lation trends. Usually they can do no more than 
provide selected impressions. When a great many im- 
pressions are similar, as in the past year, the effect is 
very convincing. But we must not forget that the 
process of selection itself may be influenced by the 
prevailing trend of opinion. When there is wide- 
spread talk of population decreases, any item reflecting 
a decrease assumes an air of added importance, and 
far more such items are likely to survive in published 
torm. In this way a basically real situation can as- 
sume exaggerated proportions. Perhaps that was what 
happened in 1958. 

A Numerical Test of Population Change.—In view 
of the uncertain significance of verbal estimates, it 
may be worthwhile to look more closely at the Breed- 
ing-Bird Census, which permits more objective judg- 
ments. Twenty tracts in the East were recensused in 
1958. Only two of these recorded a rise in the number 
of singing males, and the overall reduction amounted 
to 18 per cent. The table below gives individual re- 
turns for the most publicized disaster species adequate- 


ly represented in the census and includes additional 
cases for comparison. The column headings have these 
meanings: Areas, the total number of tracts reporting 
the species either in 1958 or the last prior year of 
census; Losses, the number of tracts on which the 
number of singing males declined in 1958; Class, the 
status of the species as an insectivorous or semi-insec- 
tivorous migrant wintering mainly in the southern 
United States (S), an insectivorous or semi-insectiv- 
orous migrant wintering mainly in the tropics (T), 
or a predominantly granivorous or seed-eating bird 
(G); %, the total number of singing males in 1958 
expressed as a percentage of the total for the same 
tracts in the last prior year of census. Thus, percent- 
ages below 100 imply a population decrease; those 
above 100, an increase. 














Species Areas Losses Class % 
Eastern Bluebird 4 3 S 31 
Hermit Thrush 5 4 S 35 
Eastern Phoebe 6 6 S 42 
Swainson’s Thrush 4 4 T 47 
Magnolia Warbler 4 3 T 49 
House Wren 6 6 S 50 
Ovenbird 10 9 r 63 
Slate-colored Junco 5 3 G 66 
Black-and-white Warbler 5 4 T 67 
Rufous-sided Towhee 11 5 G 68 
Cardinal 13 3 G 74 
Robin 17 10 S 76 
Downy Woodpecker 11 6 - 78 
Blackburnian Warbler 5 3 T 78 
Veery 7 5 T 82 
Eastern Wood Pewee 15 8 si 82 
Scarlet Tanager 9 5 T 86 
Catbird 11 4 T 87 
Great Crested Flycatcher 8 4 T 87 
Song Sparrow 11 4 G 95 
Carolina Chickadee 10 2 ~ 98 
Red-eyed Vireo 16 6 T 99 
Indigo Bunting 10 3 G 112 
Starling 9 2 - 131 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 8 3 S 133 





Note that the table confirms the earlier conclusions 
of observers by ranking three insectivorous southern 
winter visitants—Eastern Bluebird, Eastern Phoebe, 
Hermit Thrush—as the foremost disaster species. 
However, it also places four tropically wintering in- 
sectivores and two noninsectivores among its top ten. 
Some species that exhibited drastic breeding-census 
decreases on a local scale, like the Eastern Wood Pe- 
wee, seem in the aggregate not to be in very serious 
condition after all, while some alleged declines (e.g., 
Red-eyed Vireo, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher) are repudi- 
ated entirely. Though numerical tabulations are in 
themselves rather colorless, I believe that the reader 
who occasionally refers back to the table as he makes 
his way through the current regional accounts will 
find the comments on bird scarcity doubly stimulat- 
ing. This is particularly true of the Florida account, in 
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which Dr. Stevenson provides percentage ratings for 
seven of the species included in the table. In spite 
of the fact that Dr. Stevenson’s evaluations were 
made in an entirely different section of the country, 
and in spite of the fact that the census figures have 
since been modified by the degree of breeding success, 
his rank order for six of the seven species is exactly 
the same as the census rank order! But the one species 
that is out of line, the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, is far 
out of line. 

Present Status of Disaster Species-——Lack of space 
prevents an exhaustive summary of the fall data bear- 
ing on disaster species. Interested readers are urged 
to make comparisons for themselves. But I shall as- 
semble a few illustrative examples from the various 
Regions. Eastern Bluebird: ‘small numbers” and 
“no gain” (Northeastern Maritime); residents scarce 
“but late (Hudson-St. 
Lawrence): scarce in summer but better winter popula- 
tion indicated (Southern Atlantic); scarce in many 
areas but flocks of up to 50 reported (Ontario-West- 
ern New York); ‘absent or very rare” (Appalachian) ; 
come Slight increases (Western Great Lakes) ; scarce 
but 25 noted at lowa City (Middlewestern Prairie); 
decreases everywhere except in Arkansas (Central 
Southern); “more than the usual number’ in eastern 
South Dakota (Northern Great Plains). Hermit 
Thrush: “tragically scarce’ (NE Mar.); none at all 
seen by regional editor (Fla.); ‘low in numbers 
through the season” (Ont—N. Y.); unusual scarcity 
at Duluth but large numbers banded at Detroit (Grt. 
Lks.). Eastern Phoebe: ‘‘still far below normal” but 
more reports than earlier in the year (NE Mar.); “en- 
couraging increase’ in western Massachusetts (Hud- 
St.); “missing in most reports” but normal population 
at Savannah (S. Atl.) ; “reported as scarce by all con- 
tributors who mentioned them’ (Ont.-N. Y.); no 
migrants seen in northern West Virginia (Appalch.) ; 
2 seen at Utica compared to the usual 35 (Mid. 
Prair.); good numbers early but marked decline later 
(Cent. S.). Swainson’s Thrush: “good numbers in 
many places’? (NE Mar.); 732 banded at Island 
Beach, N. J. and Ocean City, Md. (S. Atl.); taken 
more frequently in nets than any other species (Ap- 
palch.) ; 1086 banded at Cedar Grove, Wis., and large 
numbers banded at Detroit (Grt. Lks.); heaviest mi- 
gration in 20 years at Cincinnati (Mid. Prair.). Mag- 
nolia Warbler: outnumbered all other warblers 
where concentrations were found (S. Atl.); seen 11 
times in a locality where only twice recorded before 
(Fla.). Robin: several waves, high numbers at Tor- 
onto and Fort William (Ont.-N. Y.); “it will be a 
poor winter for Robins, if fall observations are an 
indication” (South Texas); “at the end of November 
no large flocks of wintering birds had appeared”’ 
(Northern Rocky Mt.); completely absent from such 
lowland cities as Tucson, Phoenix, and Yuma (South- 
west); “losses suffered in nesting season” (Cohoe, 
Alaska); “largely delayed in arriving at winter 
ranges” (Middle Pacific Coast); almost none reported 
in the Region (Southern Pacific Coast). In the fore- 
going compilation, reports of increase have been 
printed in italics, and it is encouraging to find that 
there are items of this sort for every species con- 


migrants more numerous” 
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sidered. Indeed, in the case of the two transients 
en route back to the tropics, there is no current evidence 
of shortage at all. Theirs may be merely counterfeit 
abundance, created by the processes of migratory con- 
centration, but the fall showing of the Swainson’s 
Thrush is everywhere so astonishingly good that it 
makes the breeding-census verdict seem to have been 
an error of sampling. In his Northern Rocky Moun. 
tain review, Thomas Rogers remarks that, where bird 
scarcities are concerned, westerners can only assume 
“the role of sympathetic foreigners.” This comment. 
though well-warranted as a generalization, makes in- 
teresting contrast with the excerpts regarding the 
Robin. 

Prolonged Breeding Activity—A second outstand- 
ing feature of the year 1958 was a widespread tend- 
ency toward departures from the expected patterns of 
bird behavior and distribution. During the fall, this 
tendency was most noticeably expressed in out-of- 
season evidences of breeding activity. A few Septem- 
ber examples will illustrate the great variety of species 
and geographic locations involved: downy young 
Pied-billed Grebes in Maryland, an occupied nest of 
the Ruby-throated Hummingbird in New Jersey, ju- 
venal Wood Thrushes in Massachusetts, Bell’s Vireos 
singing on territory in Illinois, a bob-tailed baby 
Henslow’s Sparrow in Indiana, active nests of the 
Mourning Dove in Tennessee. Similar items con- 
tinued to crop up even in October: a Common Gal- 
linule chick in Massachusetts, a fledgling Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo being fed by its parents in Tennessee. 
copulating White-winged Crossbills in Minnesota. 
These occurrences actually overlapped the start of a 
new breeding season in Florida, signalized by the 
discovery of eggs of the Great White Heron on the 
unprecedentedly early date of Sept. 5. 

Changes in the Pacific—The year also saw a trans- 
formation in the bird life off the lower Pacific coast. 
There the trend was not toward new and unheard 
of prodigies of distribution but a return toward the 
more familiar conditions of several seasons back. 
Though the weather on the western side of the con- 
tinental land mass remained abnormally warm for the 
second autumn in a row, there was an apparent cool- 
ing of currents in the adjacent sea, marked by the 
reappearance of California sardines and of the Fulmar, 
absent since 1953. At the same time, however, the 
recently prominent elements of warm water and tropi- 
cal fish were by no means eliminated, and California 
observers had a chance to apply their highly deveolped 
techniques of seabird study to a profuse medley of the 
birds of northern and southern oceans. Bird students 
on the Atlantic seaboard, who often consider an off- 
shore trip a success if it produces a single pelagic 
species, should find fascinating reading in Arnold 
Small’s extended account of these matters. On a 
single date, two boat parties in California waters 
obtained quotable records involving 17 different kinds 
of pelagic or semipelagic birds and more than 7000 
individuals! Choice items included a Pale-footed 
Shearwater, 40 Least Petrels, 25 Fork-tailed Petrels. 
5000 Northern Phalaropes, and all three species of 
jaegers in sight at once. In the Middle Pacific Coast 
Region, Fulmars and three species of petrels were 
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P.vipheral Northern Populations of Southern Birds. 

_On the other hand, no “conspicuous northward 

shifts of whole populations” of the sort discussed by 


Dr. James in last winter’s report have yet clearly 
revealed themselves this fall, unless another great 
food of belated stragglers can be considered relevant. 


Dr. Breckenridge does speak of a northward incursion 
of Tufted Titmice in Minnesota, and Mr. Nichols 
takes note of an increase of Cardinals around Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; but otherwise reports of these two birds 
at the northern extremities of their ranges—and of 
the Carolina Wren and Mockingbird as well—have 
been curtailed. Not one of these species is even 
mentioned in Dr. Gunn’s Ontario-Western New York 
account, where the whole quartet were prominent last 
fall. In the first of the current regional reviews, 
James Baird and Ruth Emery find further reason to 
reject the suggestion that the remarkable and oddly 
timed showing of the four birds in the North a year 
ago might not have been due to one sudden big in- 
vasion. The crux of the problem would seem to be a 
point not yet made clear: whether most of the periph- 
eral records of southern birds last autumn came 
from the vicinity of homes and feeding stations or 
from woods relatively removed from habitation. 
Northward Stragglers—Superficially related to the 
foregoing subject are those rarities of rarities with a 
special luster all their own—the land birds of south- 
ern latitudes that blunder far to the north of their 
normal environment in circumstances that can hardly 
involve the breeding factor at all. In past Changing 
Season summaries and in other articles, Aaron M. 
Bagg has skillfully analyzed the possible reasons for 
anomalies of this sort appearing in spring. We are 
familiar with a similar type of movement on the part 
of herons in late summer. And occasionally in fall 
we may actually be witnessing the process itself as 
birds flip in dark anonymity wrong way across the 
moon. Yet somehow when a bird has to go against 
the prevailing flow of migration to get where we find 
it, the fact seems to make no sense whatever. There 
were two particularly spectacular occurrences of this 
sort in the season just past, involving closely related 
flycatchers: a Scissor-tailed collected in Michigan and 
a Fork-tailed photographed in Texas. Also north of 
their regular ranges in varying degrees were an Anna’s 
Hummingbird and an Ash-throated Flycatcher in Brit- 
ish Columbia, four Kiskadees at Alice, Tex., Kentucky 
Warblers in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
Blue Grosbeaks on Long Island. Records of Groove- 
billed Anis in South Texas and adjacent Louisiana 


were numerous enough to give appearance of a real 
influx. 





Eastward Stragglers—The very existence of data 
such as those just referred to complicates -interpreta- 
tion of west-east ‘‘invasions.”’ Not infrequently records 
linked with these invasions necessarily require a con- 
siderable element of northward movement on the part 
ot the stragglers concerned, in addition to eastward 
movement. Citing occurrences of the Inca Dove and, 
less convincingly, the Vermilion Flycatcher, Horace H. 
Jeter of Shreveport has pointed out to me that the 
so-called western rarities in his part of Louisiana this 


autumn could more properly be classed as southwest- 
ern birds. Were it not for instances of this sort, we 
might confidently explain the appearances of western 
birds in the East and eastern birds in the West as 
the simple result of lateral drift during migration. We 
might then test the soundness of the idea by analyzing 
the wealth of data in past numbers of Audubon Field 
Notes by an elaboration of the methods so impressive- 
ly demonstrated last winter by Dr. James with respect 
to southward movements of boreal birds. For the time 
being at least, it must suffice to describe a few of 
the unusual aspects of west-east straying this fall. 
An above-normal westerly flow of air across the 
continent (that is, movement from west to east) per- 
sisted from August well into October. This factor, 
together with the actual presence of western birds in 
the East during summer, seemed to set the stage for 
really memorable discoveries during the fall. None- 
theless, of the three Regions most noted for their 
lists of such stragglers, only the Central Southern has 
so far lent much support to the forecast. The North- 
eastern Maritime and Florida editors seem quite un- 
impressed with their own regional scores for western 
birds, which show a fair variety of species but a sub- 
par number of individuals and no out-and-out novel- 
ties (unless one counts the Rufous Hummingbird, new 
for the Florida Region but not for the entire state 
of Florida). In this connection, it should be noted- 
that Mr. Nichols considerably enriches the record for 
New England and adjacent Long Island as a whole by 
adding reports of the Say’s Phoebe, Sage Thrasher, 
Brewer's Blackbird, and Baird’s and Clay-colored Spar- 
rows. And in the interior states the showing of western 
species is much improved over past averages, though 
not to a degree that belies established experience that 
coastal states are the most productive hunting ground 
for records of this sort. Among the inland displace- 
ments are some that are comparatively modest distance- 
wise but still exceptional: Red-shafted Flickers in 
Illinois and Missouri; a Ladder-backed Woodpecker 
100 miles east of its previous known range in Okla- 
homa; increasing numbers of Black-billed Magpies in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota; Townsend's Solitaires in 
Illinois, Minnesota, and eastern South Dakota; and 
the first Sprague’s Pipit for Ohio. Of special interest 
are a Clark’s Nutcracker near the Texas coast, observed 
to fly off in a westward direction, and a Clay-colored 
Sparrow picked up in Florida at the Leon County TV 
tower on Nov. 5. It has always been a question 
whether western stragglers reported in late iall and 
winter represent belated discoveries of individuals 
long present near the localities of record or recent 
arrivals. The case of the sparrow proves that some 
such strays are still migrating at night at least as late 
as the first week of November. 

Westward Stragglers—Suggesting, as it does, a 
departure from customary migration routes, the sud- 
den and unexplained appearance of 25 Gray Kingbirds 
in Alabama, at the extreme western edge of the breed- 
ing range, lends some support to the second sight 
record of the species in Texas. The Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, uncommon in migration even in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, was noted in South Dakota, 
New Mexico, and California. One of the 2 California 
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birds was found at almost the exact location where an 
individual was seen in 1957 and thus, like several 
western stragglers in the East last fall, suggests a 
deliberately re-enacted displacement. The Baird's Spar- 
row has qualified as a westward, as well as an east- 
ward, stray by turning up for the first time in Cali- 
fornia. 

Southward Movements of Boreal Birds—After an 
intervening year of comparative obscurity, the Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpecker has again taken a 
leading position among the irregular northern birds 
found south of their usual ranges. All the northern 
border accounts from the Great Plains eastward (ex- 
cept the Great Lakes report) devote space to the 
species. The relative magnitude of the movement is 
not quite clear. The New England flight, which 
brought records to 15 localities in Massachusetts in 
November alone, is characterized as small. Yet in 
1956, October and November observations at a nearly 
identical number of localities (16) were referred to 
as a flood of reports, promising the greatest invasion 
in history. The recorded activities of other boreal 
birds have so far been of minor scale, though a 
Gray Gyrfalcon was listed for Rhode Island, Pine 
Grosbeaks were reported south of their previous 
known range in California, and Pine Siskins were 
found earlier than ever before both in Louisiana and 
Northwest Florida. 

The Fall Migration in General.—Unusually heavy 
warbler migrations were reported in Michigan; “major 
were claimed at Buffalo, N. Y.; and in mid- 
September massive overnight flights of small birds 
passed over Toronto, Ont. and Ithaca, N. Y. Better- 
than-average showings of migrants were noted at 
Philadelphia, Pa. (in a midcity botanical garden), at 
Atlanta, Ga. (under undescribed circumstances), and 
near Austin, Tex. (in a section of pecan grove). 
Otherwise, /vland concentrations were almost every- 
where considered thin—about as one would expect in 
a year of such repeatedly advertised bird scarcity. At 
the coast, on the other hand, densities were recorded 
that ranged from exceptionally good to spectacular. 
Examples will be found in the accounts for all the 
Regions bordering the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. These conditions may be accounted for 
by the principle proposed years ago by Allen and 
Peterson (Auk 53:393-404), primarily with respect 
to hawk flights in New Jersey: the lateral drifting 
of migrants during periods of northwest winds and 
their consequent banking up against the coast in a 
concentrated stream, The great depth of this autumn’s 
movements, consistent with their probable streamlike 
form, was illustrated by 


waves” 


the superb results simul- 
taneously Sept. 9 at Island Beach, 
N. J. and Ocean City, Md., stations at latitudes more 
than 125 miles apart. Simultaneous peaks of activity 
were observed on Sept. 28, following the 
passage of Hurricane Helene, at even more distantly 
separated vantage points—Wilmington, N. C. and 
Ship Island, Miss. The fact, however, that Dr. Breck- 
enridge cites a peak in Michigan on the same date 


obtained on 


also 


should remind us of the element of coincidence in 
such comparisons. In many Regions, the combination 
of early arrivals and late departures left mixed im- 
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pressions regarding the pace of the migration as 
whole. In this connection, the analytic methods a; 
plied by Dr. Stevenson to data in Florida do most 
to make order out of confusion. 

Gulf Migration.—The original issue in the we 
known Trans-Gulf Migration Controversy was 
whether or not appreciable numbers of birds migrate 
across the Gulf of Mexico nm spring. Not even the 
leading advocate of the negative view had doubt that 
they do so in fall. Such doubt now seems implied in 
the stimulating passage by Philip R. Lenna quoted 
in the South Texas report. Readers familiar with the 
literature of the guiding line principle and water. 
avoidance reactions on the part of migrants will 
recognize a similarity between the Texas observations 
and those described for such places as Cape May, 
N. J., the coast of the Netherlands, and the shores 
of the Mediterranean. At none of these other places 
is the local behavior of migrants currently accepted 
as evidence against transmarine migration. As so often 
in the past, relevant data from the central northern 
Gulf coast (see Sidelights on Migration, Central 
Southern Region) contrast sharply with the findings 
in Texas. This contrast is not surprising. For, if it 
is granted that birds habitually cross the Gulf in 
autumn, why should any bird from the eastern United 
States bound for a winter home east of Rockport, 
Tex. (that is, any bird that would have reason to 
display a southeasterly heading at that locality) pass 
through Rockport at all? 

Mist-netting—The work of OPERATION RE. 
COVERY was considerably expanded this fall. Its 
already splendid accomplishments expanded accord- 
ingly and produced some one-day, one-species catches 
that once might have been thought fantastic. For 
the fullest account of the project, read the discussion 
by F. R. Scott and Julian K. Potter in the Middle 
Atlantic report. But notice too that mist-netting in gen- 
eral is alluded to by more regional editors than ever 
before. Species-wise, the applications of the technique 
this autumn contribute most notably to our knowledge 
of the fall distribution of empidonax flycatchers, a 
subject that cannot be so reliably studied in any 
other way. 

Ceilometer and Collision Fatalities —Details are 
tantalizingly lacking concerning the “rather high” 
mortality ‘‘at the many airports” in the Hudson-St. 
Lawrence Region and ‘‘a large box of birds’ picked 
up at a geographically novel disaster site—one of the 
television towers in Dallas, Tex. In terms of pub- 
lished figures, the biggest kill this autumn was the 
“over 300°’ migrants that died at two TV installations 
in Boston under overcast skies on the night of Sept. 
19-20, hardly more than one-tenth the number 
that struck a single tower in Wisconsin on the very 
same date in 1957. Our most methodical investigators 
of collision catastrophes, Mrs. Laskey at Nashville, 
Tenn. and Herbert L. Stoddard in Leon Co., Fia.. 
found greatly reduced mortality at their stations; but 
it is instructive to note that no proportionate reduction 
in the harvest of individually notable specimens oc- 
curred at either place. Mr. Chamberlain's specula- 
tions about the reasons behind the decrease in casual- 
ties, though they deal with a different Region, seen 














to apply almost equally well to the situation in Nash- 
ville and Leon County. A different kind of collision 
factor, affecting the Cliff Swallow, is mentioned in 
the Appalachian report. 

Loons, Grebes.—The unprecedentedly late stay of 
the Common Loon in the Cohoe District of Alaska 
may partially tie in with its failure to show up in 
expected numbers in southern California during the 
period. Off the New Jersey coast, the Red-throated 
Loon staged a spectacular movement during which an 
estimated 15,000 birds flew by in six hours. The 
Horned Grebe was unusually plentiful all along the 
Pacific coast and, though apparently at low ebb on 
the Atlantic side, bettered its freakish September ar- 
rival date of 1956 at the southern tip of Florida. The 
customary thousands of Western Grebes at concen- 
tration points in southern California were down to 
hundreds. 

Shearwaters and Allies —For the major news con- 
cerning this group, flip directly to the last two ac- 
counts in the issue. Outstanding additional occurrences 
of shearwaters include a good flight off southern 
Long Island, several Manx Shearwaters in New Eng- 
land, an Audubon’s off New Jersey, a Greater oft 
Alabama, and a migration of Sooties along the coast 
of Washington said to have surpassed even the stu- 
pendous movement of 1956. 

Pelicaniform Birds.—After a conflicting evalu- 
ated breeding season, the White Pelican attracted 
transcontinental attention involving eight states, un- 
expectedly including the prospective 49th. The Brown 
Pelican, in spite of apparent nesting success in Louisi- 
ana, failed to refill recently developed distributional 
gaps around the Gulf perimeter, which include the 
entire Texas coast. A probable White-tailed Tropic- 
bird visited Alabama, 2 Brown Boobies strayed into 
Arizona, and returning Gannets appeared earlier than 
ever before in three of the divisions of Florida, count- 
ing its Central Southern appurtenance. 

Herons.—With slight qualification, Dr. Brooks calls 
1958 “the worst year in recorded history” for herons 
in his hard-hit Region. From the broader view this 
tall, the family offered a study in contrasts, in which 
discouraging information from some sections was 
counterbalanced by evidences of plenty, or by unusual 
occurrences, in others. According to Dr. David E. 
Davis, who has been studying the spread of the Cattle 
Egret, no extension of outer range limits of the 
species was demonstrated in 1957 or 1958. However, 
within its range, this little heron is becoming an ever 
more familiar sight. Though the pages beyond con- 
‘ain only selected records, you will find mention there 
of a minimum of 642 individuals distributed over 
10 coastal states. For the first time, top honors go to 
Texas. 

Ibises, Spoonbills —Only a year ago, the most com- 
petent opinion estimated the total population of Wood 
Ibis in the United States at only 3000 birds (Audubon 
Field Notes 11:460); yet nearly that many are listed 
in the sampling of records in this issue, including 
an adventurous individual that wandered all the way 
to the Catskill Mountains. Back of this odd situation 
lis a successful nesting season plus the realization 
that the 1957 breeding stock must have been at least 


two to three times as large as originally supposed 
(Audubon Society Progress Report on Wading Birds). 
Two White Ibis appeared at Stone Harbor, N. J., and 
a count of 122 Glossy Ibis at the same place indicates 
that displaced populations of the latter species are so 
far doing astonishingly well. Inland records of the 
Roseate Spoonbill were secured in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Alabama. 

Swans, Geese.—Whistling Swans were nowhere 
seen in concentrations approaching last fall's peak, 
and the ratio of young to adults in South Dakota 
suggested a poor production year. Nevertheless, 
Whistlers were spread over so large a geographic 
range that you will find them claiming attention in 
even more regional write-ups than last autumn. The 
news of the Trumpeter Swan in all three Regions re- 
porting it is good. Over virtually the entire nation, 
including the desolated Appalachian Region, the flight 
of Canada Geese rated as heavy. The two-phased 
movement of Blue and Snow Geese, on the other 
hand, elicited contradictory reactions, the most dis- 
turbing element being the estimate that not more 
than three per cent of the eastern population of Snows 
were birds of the year (see Hudson—St. Lawrence re- 
port). The goose movement as a whole, however, 
produced the normal amount of abnormal occurrences: 
a Brant in Ohio, a Barnacle Goose in Oklahoma, 
White-fronts in Illinois, New Jersey, and Florida. 

Ducks.—There is no group of birds whose popula- 
tion trends are more diligently studied each year than 
the ducks. In spite of this fact—or perhaps because of 
it—no group is more difficult to write about in sum- 
mary form. It would be futile to try to generalize 
about the wealth of detail in the present accounts, 
but it is interesting to note that only three of the 
many kinds of ducks appearing there have their names 
printed in boldface. 

Hawks.—'‘There was the usual heavy migration of 
Broad-wings in southern Ontario and a good showing 
in Texas, but counts of all hawks were disappointing 
in between—particularly along the famous flight lanes 
down the Appalachians.” That sentence is quoted 
from the 1956 summary, but it fits rather closely the 
events recounted in the present issue. At least, none 
of the intervening Regions except the Western Great 
Lakes and Hudson-St. Lawrence mention passages of 
as many as 1000 birds in a day. One of the few 
notes of optimism from the Appalachian Region con- 
cerns the Bald Eagle, but this optimism is not echoed 
elsewhere. The Golden Eagle, on the other hand, 
seems to be doing well; its showing was disappoint- 
ing only in southern California, and individuals were 
noted at so many points outside its regular range 
that the species is represented in more than half the 
accounts. 

Gallinaceous Birds —Bobwhites on the main streets 
of several Oklahoma towns were a particularly color- 
ful expression of population increases among game 
birds that were general throughout the western half 
of the nation and affected nearly every species singled 
out for inclusion in western reports. In contrast, the 
Appalachian Region complains of very small broods 
of Ruffed Grouse, a scarcity of Bobwhite, and a 
critically heavy kill of Turkeys, while the Ontario— 
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Western New York Region, agreeing on the bad 
state of the Ruffed Grouse, also includes the Spruce 
and Sharp-tailed Grouse on the list of decreasing 
species. In California, 350 Mountain Quail were ob- 
served in desert scrub, well away from their customary 
habitat. 

Cranes, Rails—The flight of Sandhill Cranes 
through the plains provinces and states seems to have 
been impressive than usual; and before the 
afterguard of the migration had left Alaska, two 
stragglers turned up in New Jersey, where the species 
had never been definitely reported before. The two 
Great Plains accounts also contain records of Whoop- 
ing Cranes in transit that, unless duplication occurred, 
involve 16 birds, an amazingly high proportion of the 
entire population of the species. Three Clapper Rails 
in the city streets of Philadelphia, Pa. and a Black 
Rail back at the Los Angeles Arboretum for the sec- 
ond year add to this autumn’s list of birds in unlikely 
surroundings. 

Plovers, Oystercatchers—In their summer report, 
James Baird and Ruth Emery suggested that some 


more 


Am. Golden Plovers may be exploring the possibilities 
of a southward migration route that lies partly over- 
land. This exploration, if such it can be called, has 
been going on for years in a desultory way in the 
interior; but it that this autumn Am. 
Golden Plovers did desert their traditional migration 
lanes over the ocean even more commonly than in 
1957. There are records for 900 individuals and a 
dozen Regions in this issue. Other matters of special 
interest include the sojourn of an Am. Oystercatcher 
at Nantucket, reports of Wilson’s Plovers hundreds of 
miles from salt water in Quebec, New York, and 
Texas, Dr. Brooks’ near-failure to find a Killdeer 
during the period, the first record of the Black- 
ellied Plover for southeastern Arizona, and the re- 
turn of an abnormally marked Black Turnstone to 
the same breakwater in southern California for the 
fourth successive autumn. 

Sandpipers, Phalaropes—Two Regions lying side 
by side report the best and the worst shorebird re- 
the Middle Atlantic Coast 
Region, late August rain set the stage for spectacular 
concentrations that extended well beyond tidewater. 
while in the northern part of the Appalachian Re- 
gion, conditions remained so unfavorable that the 
regional editor went all fall without seeing a Spotted 
Sandpiper. In the country at large, last year’s runner- 
up, the Buff-breasted Sandpiper, stood out as the 
most widely mentioned member of its family (notable 
records in 12 states and provinces). Repetitively 
spotted in the East, along with the Buff-breast, were 
two other sandpipers generally thought of as western, 
the Baird’s and the Long-billed Dowitcher. The north- 
ern Phalarope was noted for the first time in Arkansas 
and the Purple Sandpiper apparently for the first 
time in Pennsylvania, while 2 Rock Sandpipers in the 
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sults of the period: in 


Los Angeles area extended the southernmost known 
limits of the range. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids.—Like California. 
New Jersey and New England also enjoyed records 
of all three jaegers; in fact, New England scored a 
clean sweep of the family by adding a Skua at Na: 
tucket. A Lesser Black-backed Gull in New Jersey 
7 Black-headed Gulls in Massachusetts, and 13 Little 
Gulls divided among three states and provinces lent 
the customary dash of Old World spice to the list 
of gull, but were not as unexpected as a second 
Black-legged Kittiwake at Pensacola, Fla. A belatedly 
reported Black Tern nesting in Delaware was well 
outside the previously known breeding range of the 
species, while a Gull-billed Tern at Midland, Tex 
and a Black Guillemot at Ware, Mass 
worthy for their inland locations. 

Small Nonpasserine Land Birds.—The editors of 
neighboring Regions in the North (NE Mar., Hud.- 
St.) agree that Yellow-billed Cuckoos were few, and 
the editors of adjoining Regions in the South (Fla., 
Cent. S.) concur that they were late in leaving the 
United States. The greatest passage of Common Night- 
hawks reported this fall—18,000 birds at Cedar 
Grove, Wis. on Aug. 31—came several days after 
observed peaks farther south and east at Akron, Ohio 
and at West Union, W. Va. A Poor-will, possibly 
attempting to hibernate, fell down a chimney at 
Phoenix, Ariz. Almost no migrating swifts were seen 
in southern California, and high water is said to have 
decimated the Belted Kingfisher population at Cincin- 
nati. 

Perching Birds.—From Arizona has come announce- 
ment of the first specimen of the Thick-billed King- 
bird for the area of the A.O.U. Check-list. In spite 
of the conspicuous mortality of the Tree Swallow in 
the winter of 1957-58, most of the comment about 
the species this fall has concerned its impressive con- 
centrations; a single flock of swallows in Texas, be- 
lieved to have been Trees, contained an estimated one 
and a half million birds. The Brewster's Warbler. 
which as a hybrid can be looked upon more or less 
as an abnormality, was reported four times during 
the autumn migration (Mass., N. C., Ga., Ala.), 
while a full species, the Kirtland’s Warbler, left only 
one record (Miami, Fla.) to mark its progress t 
the wintering grounds. Contrary to the general down- 
ward trend in bird numbers in 1958, blackbirds seem 
to be exhibiting an explosive increase; data support- 
ing this impression are to be found in the accounts 
for Ontario, the Appalachian Region, and Florida 
An eastward population shift not quite in the same 
category as the incidents discussed under Eastward 
Stragglers is indicated by the banding of 35 Golden- 
crowned Sparrows east of the Cascades. The tendency 
of altitudinal migrants to remain at high elevation 
this autumn is repetitively illustrated in the reports 
of passerines from the Southwest and central and 
southern California. 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


Fall Migration 
August 16 to November 30, 1958 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
Generally speaking, this was a wet season. In fact, 
in the Boston area the fall months followed the pat- 
tern set earlier and con- 
tributed toward making 
this the wettest year on 
record—over 55 inches. 
However, despite the rain 
there were many fine days 
and it could have been 
worse: in late August 
Hurricane Daisy passed 
at sea south of Nantuck- 
et narrowly missing the 
Region and in September 
Hurricane Helene swept 
past, again at sea, missing 
the southern part of the 
Region but brushing 
northeastern Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. Nei- 
ther of these hurricanes 
passed close enough to 
produce tropical stragglers, but Helene carried hun- 
dreds of Laughing Gulls and at least one Black Skim- 
mer to Newfoundland. The only obvious correlation 
that can be made with the weather is related to the 
high water levels that existed throughout the central 
and southern part of the Region. Here the ponds and 
reservoirs were kept brimful, making duck food 
inaccessible and producing a notably poor concen- 
ration of ducks. When compared with last year’s 
spectacular flights, this year the landbird migration 
was particularly poor. Those features which made last 
fall so interesting were entirely absent this fall: there 
were no irruptions of any species (northern or other- 
wise); there were relatively few stragglers from the 
south; there were few reports of western stragglers, 
with even the old standbys like the Western King- 
bird and Lark Sparrow appearing in what we now 
consider to be less than normal numbers. To make mat- 
ters worse, even the “regulars” seemed to be fewer in 
number—Catbirds were drastically reduced in num- 
bers, drawing widespread comment from birders and 
banders alike. There were, however, two dates during 
the fall which proved that despite the relatively bird- 
less aspect of the Region there were still birds about: 
the first occurred on the night of Sept. 19-20 when 
under conditions of a high overcast sky and light 
northerly winds there were over 300 birds killed at 
two of Boston's TV towers (Ovenbirds, Am. Red- 
starts, Black-and-white Warblers and Red-eyed Vireos 
predominating); at Springfield, Mass. on the same 
night over 200 birds were killed at a searchlight and 
the next day at Newport, R. I. bird-minded observers 
attending the yacht cup race were torn between 
Watching the race and watching the many warblers, 
flycatchers, etc., which were flitting about the nu- 
merous (Over 1000) observer vessels that lined the 

















race course; the other date that stands out is October 
13, when southeastern Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land were deluged with landbirds. In addition to the 
estimated 10,000 Slate-colored Juncos on _ Block 
Island there were only slightly lesser numbers of 
Myrtle Warblers, Savannah Sparrows, White-throated 
Sparrows and White-crowned Sparrows. On this day 
there were banded 600 birds on Nantucket and over 
250 birds in 5 hours on Block Island. We have this 
year further evidence that the unexpected invasion 
of Cardinals and Tufted Titmice into southern New 
England in the fall of 1957 was indeed an invasion 
and was not a flocking together of birds from a nearby 
but undetected extension of their breeding range. 
This summer some of the birds of last year's flight 
successfully nested (see Audubon Field Notes, Vol. 
12, No. 5) but despite the admittedly few known 
nestings there was no scattering of these birds into 
the surrounding countryside; instead they remained 
in those areas to which they were originally attracted 
and have now assumed the status of permanent resi- 
dents. There were extremely few reports of either 
Cardinals or Tufted Titmice away from these areas. 
The number of reports of Eastern Phoebes was higher 
than earlier in the year but is still far below normal; 
House Wrens are still relatively scarce even though 
reports indicate that nesting of this species was gen- 
erally successful; Robins were reported in good num- 
bers; the Eastern Bluebird still maintains its by now 
perennially low numbers; with the exception of the 
Bay-breasted Warbler no significant decreases were 
noted among the warblers; the Red-eyed Vireo con- 
tinues to remain inexplicably low in numbers. 

Loons and Grebes—Common Loon transients were 
noted in good numbers throughout, with the highest 
counts being obtained in October. An early Red-necked 
Grebe was seen at Little Compton, R. I. on Sept. 22 
(S. Cobb). 

Shearwaters—There were only fair numbers of 
shearwaters reported during the early fall, with a 
slight increase in October. No fewer than 6 Manx 
Shearwaters were reported, the first being on Aug. 
11 and the last (3) on Oct. 7. 

Gannets.—There was a heavy Gannet migration 
this fall starting about Oct. 12, building up to a 
count of 2500 off Rockport, Mass. on Oct. 26 with 
another peak count of 3000 at the same spot on 
Nov. 21. 

Pelicans.—A Brown Pelican was seen at Galilee, 
R. I. on Aug. 17 (S. Crawford) and probably the 
same bird was seen on Martha’s Vineyard on Sept. 25. 

Herons.—There was a poor flight of southern 
herons this fall but there were a number of late re- 
ports for the Snowy Egret, the latest being of one 
seen on Nov. 2 at Sakonnet Point, R. I. (1. C. T. 
Nisbet). Am. Bitterns were again low in numbers. 

Swans, Geese and Ducks—Mute Swans continue 
to be abundant along the southern Rhode Island shore 
but their breeding success this year was not on a par 
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with that of the past several years. Whistling Swans 
put in a simultaneous appearance on or about Nov. 
20 from Newburyport to Martha’s Vineyard. There 
were 17 seen at the Parker River Refuge, 20 in 
Ipswich and 6 at Martha’s Vineyard. This was an 
exceptionally good year for Canada Geese and many 
were noted during their migration peak in October. 
Snow Geese were seen in larger than usual numbers 
with 70 being seen on Nov. 17 at Dresden, Me. (S. 
Powell) and 88 seen at Plum Island on Nov. 18 (M. 
Bates). There were three reports of Blue Geese in 
Massachusetts in October and November. The duck 
flight appeared to be about normal, but the following 
data sifted from the great mass of reports are of 
interest: Black Duck (30,000) seen at Merrymeeting 
Bay, Me. on Oct. 5 (DeWindt); 3 Gadwall seen on 
Aug. 24 at Gorham, Me. (R. M. Payne); 269 Green- 
winged Teal at Parker River Refuge on Nov. 20 
(Nightingale); very low counts of Redheads, par- 
ticularly in the southeastern section; duck counts, 
especially of divers, along the Rhode Island shore 
very low because of the high water level of the ponds. 

Hawks.—Turkey Vultures were seen during No- 
vember at two localities in Eastern Massachusetts (one 
at Newton, Nov. 16 and another at Truro, Nov. 17). 
A good Broad-winged Hawk flight was reported dur- 
ing September, with many reports of lingering Broad- 
wings in October and an especially late bird appearing 
at Readville, Me. on Nov. 8. Other hawk numbers 
appeared to be about normal during the migration 
period. A particularly late Osprey was noted at Mid- 
dletown, R. I. on Nov. 17 (J. Baird). And two gray 
Gyrfalcons were seen—the first at Georgetown, Me. 


on Oct. 11 and the other at Middletown, R. I. on 
Nov. 11 (JB). 
Shorebirds —Generally a below average season for 


the commoner species but better than average for some 
of the uncommoner shorebirds. An Am. Oyster- 
catcher was present on Nantucket, Oct. 1-16 (C. 
Andrews); Am. Golden Plovers in good numbers 
through October; 75 Whimbrels at Monomoy on 
Sept. 1 (Griscom); 88 White-rumped Sandpipers at 
Scituate, Mass. on Sept. 20. At least 10 Baird’s Sand- 
pipers were reported from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island and no fewer than 7 Buff-breasted Sandpipers 
were seen at five localities in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. A flock of 5 Marbled Godwits, seen 
on Oct. 5 at North Eastham, is noteworthy (A. Mor- 
gan). A Ruff was seen at Plum Island on Oct. 2 
(I. C. T. Nisbet). A few Northern and Red Phala- 
ropes were seen but in low numbers. 

Jaegers, Gulls and Terns —A Skua was well ob- 
served off Nantucket on Oct. 7 by C. Andrews. There 
was a particularly good flight of jaegers with all 
three species being reported. Pomarines were ex- 
ceptionally numerous with many reports for Sep- 
tember. An immature Glaucous Gull appeared at 
Galilee, R. I. on Aug. 31 and remained until Sept. 
21. Later in the season as many as 4 of this species 
were reported from Rockport on Nov. 14 (CdeW). 
Black-headed Gulls appeared in August and the num- 
bers built up to a maximum of 7 in Newburyport 
Harbor in November. The usual one or two Little 
Gulls were present, also in Newburyport Harbor, 
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throughout the fall. Common Terns were reported in 
unusual numbers during October and November, as 
many as 1000 were seen.on Nantucket as late as Oct 
28 and a flock of 20 was seen off Rockport on Nov 
23. Royal Terns, a Gull-billed Tern and Black Skim. 
mers were reported in the early fall from Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. 

Cuckoos through Woodpeckers —There were few 
cuckoos of either species reported, with the Yellow- 
billed being decidedly the less common. Some remark- 
able field work in November in the Boxford-Andover 
region of Massachusetts revealed unheard-of counts 
of owls: 22 Screech Owls, and 40 Saw-whet Owls 
A few Snowy Owls were seen but there was certainly 
no flight. The record date for the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird established last year for Massachu- 
setts was broken this year by one day—a humming- 
bird seen at Chatham, Mass. on Nov. 14 (E. Nor- 
man). There was again a small flight of Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpeckers and during No- 
vember there were reports from 15 different localities 
in Massachusetts alone. A Red-headed Woodpecker 
was seen at South Harpswell, Me. on Nov. 30 (Dun- 
lap) and in the same state a very late Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker was recorded on Nov. 19 (Fleming). 

Flycatchers, Jays, Titmice—Despite the count of 
9 Western Kingbirds on Brier Island, Nova Scotia 
this fall, Western Kingbirds in the rest of the Region 
were definitely fewer than is normal. Yellow-bellied 
Flycatchers were noted at various places in the south- 
ern part of the Region but top honors go to Nan- 
tucket where members of the NORS (Nantucket 
Ornithological Research Station) banded no fewer 
than 25 during the fall season. As mentioned earlier, 
Eastern Phoebes were reported in larger numbers 
than during the spring or summer but their numbers 
are still lower than normal. Tufted Titmice were 
reported from five localities in Eastern Massachusetts 
but there was no repetition of last year’s widespread 
movement, and the birds reported were most often 
birds that have been present since the fall of 1957. 

Nuthatches through Thrushes—There was a small 
movement of Red-breasted Nuthatches through the 
Region in October but there was no repetition of 
1957's White-breasted Nuthatch flight. There was a 
very heavy October flight of Brown Creepers with 
150 being banded on Nantucket. Mockingbirds were 
fewer in numbers than in the past few years but 
there were nevertheless a number of reports, including 
two November reports from Maine. Catbirds appar- 
ently experienced a poor nesting season and the num- 
bers this fall were low, although there were a fair 
number of lingering Catbirds reported during Novem- 
ber. Thrushes varied from poor to excellent. Packard 
(Portland Museum of Natural History) referring to 
the September count of Hermit Thrushes called them 
“tragically scarce.” Hermits were nowhere reported 
as plentiful, although the Swainson’s and Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes were recorded in good numbers 
in many places. Eastern Bluebirds continue to show 
no gain and only small numbers were reported. 

Waxwings, Vireos and Warblers—Cedar Wax- 
wings were generally scarce with only small numbers 
being reported throughout the Region. That the 


























Starling is still unfortunately abundant is evinced 
from the report that in southern Rhode Island over 
43.900 Starlings were seen migrating past the Sakon- 
net River in the space of a few hours on Nov. 8 
(ICTN). The Red-eyed Vireo remains at the same 
low level that it has maintained for the past few 
years. This, incidentally, is a conclusion arrived at 
largely from the reports of the several coastal band- 
ing stations in the Region operating during the whole 
of the fall season. Reports from other areas are also 
considered in this evaluation and it is thus somewhat 
disconcerting to find that the Red-eyed Vireo ranked 
among the top five of the birds killed at the Boston 
TV towers. However, the evaluation of any species 
considered in these reports is always done most care- 
fully and only after consideration of past and present 
records and it thus represents what could best be 
termed “an educated guess.’’ Although the numbers 
of the commoner warblers seemed to be smaller than 
normal, there was certainly a munificence of the 
rarer species. Worm-eating Warblers were reported 
from Nantucket on Sept. 2 (NORS) and from Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard on Oct. 5 (Hancock). A Kentucky 
Warbler was collected in Rhode Island, representing 
the first state record (Sept. 1, Middletown, J. Baird) 
and another was seen at Nauset, Mass. on Sept. 13 
(M. Gardler). There were many reports of Mourning 
and Connecticut Warblers but none can compare 
with the report of 20 Mournings and 10 Connecticuts 
banded on Nantucket during August and September. 
There was a decidedly late contingent to the warbler 
migration. Yellow Warblers were frequently noted 
during September and even into October; this is un- 
usual since the main flight of Yellow Warblers takes 
place in late July and August. A Brewster’s Warbler 
was captured and released (after flying into a storm 
door) at Southampton, Mass. on Nov. 5. A very late 
Parula Warbler was seen at Gloucester, Mass. on 
Nov. 8 and two Wilson’s Warblers were seen at 
Middletown, R. I. on Nov. 18. 

Orioles through Tanagers.—Baltimore Orioles 
passed through in good numbers during the last week 
of August and early September. An amazingly late 
Orchard Oriole was seen at Worcester on Nov. 17 
(B. Butler)—the latest record for Massachusetts by 
at least a month. There were a few lingering Balti- 
mores reported in November. A report of 5000 Com- 
mon Grackles at Annisquam, Mass. is unusual both 
tor the date and for the fact that concentrations of 
this size are seldom seen on the coast. Numbers of 
other icterid migrants seemed about normal. Two 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen on Sept. 21— 
one on Nantucket (NORS) and one at Sherborn, 
Mass. (H. M. Channing). There was only one report 
each of Western and Summer Tanagers for the whole 
Region 

Grosheaks, Finches and Sparrows.—There were a 
number of Blue Grosbeaks reported in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island—the earliest were 2 that were 
banded on Nantucket on Sept. 13 and the latest were 
3 seen on Block Island on Oct. 12. There was a light 
scattering of Dickcissels but the numbers were very 
definitely lower than in any other year in the past 
decade. Evening Grosbeaks appeared early and, con- 


trary to last year’s behavior, almost immediately were 
attracted to feeding stations. There was a small flight 
of Purple Finches in September but they were not 
abundant during October and November. Other north- 
ern finches were reported in what might be considered 
normal numbers for an “‘off’’ year—there was no irrup- 
tion of any of this group. Two Lark Buntings were 
reported—one at Plum Island on Sept. 16 (M. 
Gardler) and another at Nantucket on Sept. 20 


(E. M. Sears). Although fewer in numbers than usu- 


al, Lark Sparrows first appeared about mid-August, 
built up to a peak in September and were last seen 
about 
normal, with the following exceptions: a new high 
count of Seaside Sparrows (22) was made for the 
Outer Cape at Nauset on Nov. 28 (R. Fox); juncos 
were seen in record high numbers in the southeastern 
part of the Region (/.e., estimated 10,000 on Block 
Island on Oct. 13, Baird and Nisbet); while the 
number of White-crowned Sparrows in Rhode Island 
was below normal, a record high count was made on 
Oct. 13 on the Outer Cape (250) and on Nantucket 


mid-October. Other sparrows were about 


(500 banded); White-throated Sparrows were re- 


corded throughout in good numbers.—JAMEs Bairp, 
Norman Bird Sanctuary, Third Beach Road, Middle- 
town, R. I. and Mrs. RuTH EMERY, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. : 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—The rain- 
fall during the fall was generally above normal and 
toward the end of the period snow was frequent in 


the northern parts; tem- 








peratures were somewhat 
below normal. Breeding 
activity continued into 
August and September 
in the Connecticut River 
Valley, and most species 
that breed farther north 
were late in arrival. Mor- 
tality was rather high 
among migrating birds 
at many of the airports 
that dot the Region. In 
southern Quebec there 
were plenty of berries 
and seeds available for 
food; Littleton, N. H. 
also reports a heavy seed 
and cone crop and this 
condition was also true 











in northern Vermont. 
Northern finches should be well supplied with food 
for the winter. 

Loons and Grebes—The migration of loons was 
normal; 4 Red-throats were seen on Nov. 15 at St. 
Helens Island near Montreal, Que., where they are 
not uncommon (T. Hawkins). Red-necked Grebes 
were uncommon and none were reported from either 
Long Island, N. Y. or from the Connecticut River 
Valley in Massachusetts; but 6 were seen at St. Helens 
Island on Nov. 1 (M. Schoenfeld, et a/.). The num- 
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bers of Horned Grebe were low throughout. 

Petrels, Shearwaters, Gannets, Cormorants —The 
flights of petrels and shearwaters were good off south- 
ern Long Island. Three sooties were seen from Fire 
Island, L. I. on Aug. 23 (I. C. T. Nisbet) ; numerous 
Cory’s Shearwaters were off eastern Long Island dur- 
ing the early fall and this flight lasted for more than 
a month (Raynor). An immature Gannet was seen 
near Montreal, Que., the only representative of the 
species in the area (Mr. and Mrs. Westerborg). No 
cormorants were seen in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley but 63 were found at St. Helens Island, Que. 
(G. Holland). 

Herons.—' White herons” were relatively scarce 
during the fall. Common Egrets were seen in small 
numbers only on the northern New Jersey coast and 
on Long Island, the latest there being reported from 
Gilgo on Nov. 22 (Baldwin Bird Club); none were 
found along the Hudson River shore of Rockland 
County, N. Y. where their presence is usual in the 
fall; a maximum of 5 was seen at Riverside, Conn. 
(C. C. Norris); only 1 was reported from the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. area (L. F. Bemont). Few Snowy 
Egrets were seen: late records were 1 at Little Silver, 
N. J. on Sept. 13 (GMS) and 3 at Jamaica Bay, L. I. 
on Nov. 18 (Mayer). Two Little Blue Herons were 
at Jones Beach, L. I. on Oct. 18 (ICTN) and 1 at 
South Hadley, Mass. on Aug. 23 (Solzak). Green 
Herons were fairly numerous migrants at Hinsdale, 
N. H., 15 being seen on Sept. 25 (T. Richards). 

Only 1 Cattle Egret was reported in the Region— 
this at Montauk, L. I. on Nov. 11 (J. J. Elliott). A 
probable wanderer from the flock of Wood Ibis on 
Long Island in August was an individual found in 
Esopus Creek, near Slide Mountain, Ulster County, 
N. Y. by Jeanette Dunn and others. The bird was 
photographed many times but the report was withheld 
until the identification could be confirmed with the 
pictures (J. Burroughs Natural History Society). 
At East Moriches, L. I. an immature of this species 
was seen on Aug. 31 (P. A. Buckley, ef al.). Only 
1 Glossy Ibis was reported—at Lawrence, L. I. on 
Sept. 1 (J. L. Bull). 

Swans and Geese —The migration of waterfowl 
was good although in some localities the number of 
dabbling ducks was down. Some Whistling Swans 
were a bit east of the usual limit of their flyway: 
1 was seen in the Hudson River at Nyack, N. Y. from 
Sept. 9 to 18 (E. R. Brown, ef al.), the second record 
for Rockland County; 2 small flocks of Whistlers, 
one of 5, the other of 6, were seen on the Vermont 
side of Lake Champlain (W. R. Miller); a maxi- 
mum of 19 were on Oneida Lake, N. Y. from Nov. 
20 to 30. There is only one former record of this 
species on the Lake in the past 10 years. 

The inland flight of Canada Geese was heavy 
throughout the Region, particularly down the valleys 
of the Connecticut River, Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson River. Maximum numbers were seen on Oct. 
11 and 12; 400 were reported at Topsham, Vt. on 
Oct. 12 (E. and A. Macdonald); 104 at Phillipsburg, 
Que. on Oct. 11 (BW, ef al.) and 600 on Sandy 
Pond, N. Y. at the eastern end of Lake Ontario on 
Oct. 11 and 12. A second heavy flight occurred near 
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Lake Oneida, N. Y. between Nov. 8 and 25. about 
1500 being in the area during this period. No large 
flocks of Brant were reported inland, but 2 birds 
were seen at Richmond, Mass. on Oct. 30 (Kosche) : 
6 were at Riverside, Conn. on Nov. 2 and 5 at St. 
Albans, Vt. on Lake Champlain on Nov. 20 (WRM). 

At Cap Tourmente, Que. the Snow Geese arrived 
late; an aerial count was taken by L. Lemieux in 
mid-October and this showed the flock to contain 
about 47,500 birds: there were very few young, not 
over 3 per cent of the total, indicating a very poor 
breeding season for the species. The observers are 
certain that the entire population of Greater Snow 
Geese was present in this flock. The birds left the 
cape early, Nov. 20 (R. Cayouette). Most reports of 
these geese farther south were along the interior fly- 
ways; 250 were seen flying over the Hudson River 
at Stony Point, N. Y. on Nov. 16 (Rockland Audu- 
bon Society); about 400 were at Chesterfield, N. H. 
on Nov. 17 and 18 (TR, Mr. and Mrs. Dort); 250 
were at Pittsfield, Mass. on Nov. 16 (Clarke). A 
survey from the air on Lake Champlain on Nov. 20 
gave a total of 1235 of this species, 600 of this 
total were on Missisquoi Bay (WRM); a flock of 
1000+ was seen at Dover, N. J. on Nov. 16 (R. 
Thorsell). On Lake Oneida, N. Y. 85 were at Lewis 
Point on Nov. 16 and 65 at Shackleton Point on 
Nov. 20. From the coast a flock of 80 was recorded 
at Long Branch, N. J. on Nov. 15 (GMS, ef al.). A 
few Blue Geese were in the flocks of other species, 
10 with the Snows at Cap Tourmente on Oct. 18 
and 12 on Oct. 26 (MS); an adult Blue was at 
Cazenovia Lake, N. Y. on Oct. 18, the first fall 
record for the area; at Chesterfield, N. H. 1 was 
reported on Nov. 17 and 18 (TR, WD). 

Ducks.—Very few Gadwall were reported: a pair 
was at Ridgewood, N. J. on Nov. 27 (E. R. Abeles). 
A European Widgeon was seen at Cheshire, Conn. 
on Nov. 2 (Isleib, French) and another on Nov. 21 
at Long Branch, N. J. (Mrs. Jean Guttman). Near 
Montreal, Que. at La Prairie, 200 Pintails were 
counted on Sept. 28 (BW, GH); 110 Green-winged 
Teal were at La Prairie on Sept. 16 (GH). Blue- 
winged Teal were reported rather generally in west- 
ern Massachusetts. Seven Shovelers at La Prairie on 
Aug. 29 were the only ducks of this species reported 
from that area (GH); 2 Shovelers were at Sorel, 
Que. on Sept. 13 and 14 (LL, Moisan). The Shoveler 
at Forest Park near Springfield, Mass. was still pres- 
ent and will probably winter there; there were no 
offspring from its mating with a Mallard (S. A. 
Eliot). 

Wood Ducks were rather plentiful; 60 were at 
Isle aux Noix, Que. on Sept. 13 (GM, ef al.); 89 
were at Katonah, N. Y. on Sept. 1 (Ruth and S. 
Grierson); throughout October they were common 
in western Massachusetts. There were but few re- 
ports of Ring-necked Ducks. On Nov. 20, 300 to 
400 Canvasbacks were in Missisquoi Bay, Vt. 
(WRM); 51 were on the Hudson River at Cornwall. 
N. Y. on the early date of Nov. 1 (E. D. Treacy): 
and 300 on Jamaica Bay, L. I. on Nov. 15. With the 
exception of 500 on Oneida Lake on Nov. 19, this 
species and the Redhead were low in numbers in the 
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Seracuse. N. Y. area. Common Goldeneyes were nor- 
flock estimated at 5000 was present on Nov. 


g on Lake of Two Mountains near Montreal, Que. 
(MS, Mrs. D. Hawkins). 
In inland New Hampshire 3 Oldsquaws were at 


Pittsburg on Oct. 13 (F. T. Scott); 1 was at Little- 
ton on Oct. 26 (R. Bradley) and 1 at Chesterfield 
on Oct. 30 (TR). In Massachusetts 2 were at Rich- 
mond on Nov. 8 (SAE). A young ¢ Harlequin 
Duck was collected on the Vermont side of Lake 
Champlain on Nov. 24 (WRM). The first record of 
a Surf Scoter in Ulster County, N. Y. was made at 
the Ashokan Reservoir on Oct. 7 (A. Feldman). 
Ruddy Ducks were below normal in western Massa- 
chusetts but over 400 were seen on Nov. 15 on 
Jamaica Bay, L. I.; 72 Red-breasted Mergansers at 
Hadley. Mass., on Oct. 2 was a rather unusual record 
for the area (SAE). 

Hawks.—With the exception of a good flight of 
Broad-wings, the hawk migration was poor and the 
numbers reported were low despite special efforts 
to organize and extend observations. There were 8 
reports of Turkey Vultures in western Massachusetts 
in early fall, 3 of these from Mount Tom. From 
this observation point on Sept. 14 over 2200 Broad- 
wings were counted and on Sept. 19 1024 were seen. 
On Sept. 23 between 10:30 and 11:30 A.M. large 
flocks of hawks were migrating over the Palisades 
near Alpine, N. J.; the number was estimated at 
over 1000, predominantly Broad-wings. At Alpine 
the course turned sharply west from the Hudson 
(H. S. Sharp). The migration of Rough-legs was 
reported good at Watertown, N. Y., the first being 
seen on Nov. 4 (JBB). 

A Golden Eagle was seen from Mount Tom, Mass. 
(F. T. Elkins) and another near Blairstown, N. J. 
(F. Wolfarth, et al.); both reports were of single 
birds observed on Oct. 18. At Whitehouse, N. J. 
another Golden was reported, Nov. 1 (Drinkwater). 
Bald Eagles were scarce: the only records received 
were of 2 at Topsham, Vt. on Aug. 31 (EM); one 
at Katonah, N. Y. without date; and 1 at Sorel, 
Quebec on Sept. 13 (LL, GM). Ospreys were not 
uncommon and there was a prolonged migration in 
the Connecticut River Valley from Aug. 28 to Oct. 
13, the maximum daily count being 30 on Sept. 19. 

Rails and Gallinules—A Yellow Rail was found 
at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on Nov. 6 (Mayer). There 
was late breeding of Common Gallinules near Pitts- 
field, Mass., the last chick being seen on Oct. 15 
(Kosche); 55 of this species were counted along 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence River at Coté 
Ste. Catherine, Que. (GH). 

Shorebirds.—There were several new concentration 
points for shorebirds where drainage or filling opera- 
tions were being carried on, one of the most populous 
being at La Prairie near Montreal, Que., where drain- 
ing and filling was being undertaken in connection 
with the St. Lawrence Waterway. There were unusu- 
ally high counts of Am. Golden Plover there, 53 on 
Sept. 16 (GH). There was a heavy migration of 
these plover in the Connecticut River Valley, at 
Northampton, Mass., where 25 or 30 were seen on 
Sept. 21; and from Sept. 30 through Nov. 12 there 


was a steady flight reaching 70 birds on Oct. 12 in 
the Northampton-Hadley area. Forty were at Orient, 
L. I. on Sept. 14 (G. S. Raynor). A late Willet was 
at Jamaica Bay in mid-November (JJE). 

There was a good flight of Lesser Yellowlegs at 
La Prairie, the largest count being 275 on August 
25 (GH). Two Purple Sandpipers were seen feeding 
among willow stumps at Sandy Pond, on Lake On- 
tario, N. Y. on Nov. 1, the second local record for 
the species in 5 years (F. Scheider). A Curlew Sand- 
piper was at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on Sept. 7 (G. Carle- 
ton, et al.). 

At La Prairie, Que. where the Wilson’s Plover has 
never before been reported, 1 was seen on Sept. 1 
(J. Robinson); 3 were there on Sept. 6 (GH). In 
the Sandy Pond, N. Y. area 1 Wilson’s was seen on 
Sept. 7, the second record for that general location. 

Gulls and Terns ——A Pomarine Jaeger was noted 
in Lake Ontario off Sandy Pond, N. Y. on Sept. 7 
(ICTN, et al.). Near Rutherford, N. J. a Glaucous 
Gull was present through November (J. Jehl, e¢ a/.). 
One Lesser Black-backed Gull was also seen at Ruth- 
erford on Oct. 22 (JJ). An adult Little Gull in 
winter plumage was studied carefully at Sandy Pond 
Inlet, N. Y., the first record for the area (FS). At 
St. Helens Island, Que. a Laughing Gull was ob- 
served at close range on Sept. 12 (C. Beddard); 
another northern inland record was 1 at Chesterfield, 
N. H. from Sept. 19 to 24 (TR). Twenty Caspian 
Terns were at Sandy Pond on Sept. 7 (ICTN); over 
200 Black Terns were at South Amboy, N. J. on 
Sept. 6 (C. Hetzel, et al.). On Quabbin Reservoir, 
Ware, Mass., a Black Guillemot was seen on Nov. 
2 (Staples); the observer is familiar with the species 
on the Maine coast. 

Cuckoos.—Both species of cuckoos were scarce, 
although a Black-billed with young in the nest was 
found at South Hadley, Mass. on Aug. 25 (Solzak). 

Owls.—A Hawk-Owl was captured at St. Camille 
in Bellechasse County, Que. and sent alive to the 
Quebec Zoo on Nov. 30 (RC). Another was seen 
at St. Joachim, Que. on Oct. 25 (MS). The game- 
checking station at Pittsburg, N. H. reported an owl 
on Nov. 20 which, from the description of the plum- 
age and the bird’s behavior, indicates a Hawk-Owl. 

Woodpeckers—A remarkable number of Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpeckers were found in west- 
ern Massachusetts; a ¢ shot at Holyoke on Oct. 9, 
was examined and identified by (SAE); another ¢ 
was seen at Pelham (Goodrich); at East Brookfield 
one of the species was reported on Nov. 4 (Cromp- 
ton); in Connecticut 2 were seen near Southington 
on Nov. 8 (G. Austin). 

Flycatchers and Swallows —Western Kingbirds 
were rather numerous in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley; 1 was seen at Fairlee, Vt. on Sept. 4 (fide Ruth 
Emery) and on the same day in Massachusetts 3 
were at Northampton (SAE); another was at North- 
ampton on Sept. 11 and 12 (SAE, ef al.); on Sept. 
19 one was found at Amherst (Goodrich) and 1 on 
Sept. 29 at West Deerfield (Johnson). Five of the 
species were reported on western Long Island from 
Sept. 13 to Nov. 2; in New Jersey 1 was seen on 
Sept. 12 at Long Branch and another in Ocean Town- 
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ship on Nov. 6 (GMS). There was an encouraging 
increase in the number of Eastern Phoebes in western 
Massachusetts. The latest reported was on Oct. 21 at 
Easthampton. A Say’s Phoebe was found at Gilgo, 
L. I. on Sept. 16 and carefully identified, but a speci- 
men was not secured (PAB). Eastern Wood Pewees 
were late in migration but rather numerous when 
they did come through; the last was seen as late as 
Oct. 6 at Northampton, Mass. (SAE). 

An estimated 20,000 Tree Swallows were seen at 
Rocky Hill, Conn. on Sept. 21 (Isleib); 400 were 
reported from Jones Beach, L. I. on Oct. 5 (J. T. 
Nichols); 3 Bank Swallows were noted on the late 
date of Sept. 14 at Northampton, Mass. (Stone). 
Barn Swallows were feeding young at Peru, Mass. 
on Aug. 26 (SAE). A Purple Martin was seen at 
Ste. Dorothee, Que. on Oct. 19, an extremely late 
date (TH). 

Jays and Ravens.—The only Gray Jays reported 
were at Pittsburg, N. H. on Dec. 3 (FTS); Blue 
Jays were not numerous in migration; at Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. the highest day's count was 81 on Sept. 
30 (Dorothy C. Pallas). A Common Raven seen 
on Oct. 25 at eastern Quabbin Reservoir, Mass. 
(SAE, Crompton), was recognized by its flight pat- 
tern and body characters. 

Creepers and Wrens.—The Brown Creepers show 
a definite increase in western Massachusetts. A @ 
Carolina Wren was at Northampton, Mass. from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 14 (SAE). Carolina Wrens were 
practically wiped out in Rockland County, N. Y. by 
the blizzard of Feb. 1958, but a possible survivor 
was seen at Stony Point on Sept. 29, the only county 
record. Several Carolinas were found in southwestern 
Connecticut where they seemed to have survived last 
winter's storms (Alice A. Bristow). A Long-billed 
Marsh Wren was at Littleton, N. H. on Sept. 16 
(Bradley); 1 was heard singing in a dry field near 
Holyoke, Mass. on Sept. 28; a transient was at 
W ood-Ridge. N. J. on Oct. 10 (DCP). 

Mockingbird —A Mockingbird was found dead 
about Sept. 30 at Hampton, Mass. (fide Wiese) ; at 
South Hadley, Mass. a Mocker was seen from Oct. 
26 to 30 (Boyd). There were several reports of 
birds from western Long Island. A Sage 
Thrasher was trapped near Moriches, L. I., banded 
and released. This seems to be the second record of 
the species east of the Mississippi River and the 
first that has been banded in the East (L. Wilcox). 

Thrushes—A Wood Thrush was seen on St. Hel- 
ens Island, Que. on Sept. 20 (BW )—the most north- 
erly record received; 1 was at Littleton, N. H. on 
Sept. 14 (Bradley) and 4 were at Topsham, Vt. on 
Sept. 20 (AM, EM); juvenals with parents were at 
Holyoke, Mass. on Sept. 18 and at Northampton on 
Sept. 19. Resident Eastern Bluebirds were scarce but 
late migrants more numerous. The only record from 
the Montreal, Que. area was of 5 on Oct. 4 at Phil- 
lipsburg (GM, e¢ a/.). There were no reports from 
other points in Quebec; 20 were at Milford, N. H. 
on Oct. 13 (Smith); at Topsham, Vt. migrants ap- 
peared on Sept. 12 and the flight continued until 
Oct. 19. The migration in this period was reported 
as the largest ever seen in the area, 30 being counted 
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on Sept. 26 and again on the 27th (AM, EM); the 
species was plentiful from Sept. 25 to Nov. 3 in west- 
ern Massachusetts, where at least 50 were seen in 
Pelham on Oct. 18 (Goodrich). 

Gnatcatchers—A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was re- 
ported at Holyoke, Mass. on Oct. 13 (Zurawski) and 
1 at West Hartford, Conn. on Oct. 2 (French): 
single birds were also reported at Lomontville, Ulster 
County, N. Y. on Sept. 11 (H. Dunbar) and at 
Rockland Lake, Rockland County, N. Y. 

Pipits and Waxwings.—At the height of the Water 
Pipit migration in the Montreal, Que. area 200 were 
seen at La Prairie on Sept. 28 (BW, GH); the spe- 
cies was scarce on Long Island. A flock of Bohemian 
Waxwings was at the Quebec Zoo at Orsainville, 
where there were 5 on Nov. 24 and 15 on Dec. 7 
(RC). 

Vireos—A White-eyed Vireo was studied carefully 
at Holyoke, Mass. on Sept. 27, an uncommon record 
there (Zurawski); a late song of a Red-eyed Vireo 
was heard at Longmeadow, Mass. on Sept. 14. 

Warblers—Very few Tennessee Warblers were 
reported from New Hampshire this fall (Vera He- 
bert), and this condition was also true in western 
Massachusetts (SAE). An Orange-crowned Warbler 
was seen at St. Helens Island, Que. on Nov. 22, a 
late date (BW, DW). Other late warblers were a 
Yellow at New Canaan, Conn. on Dec. 7 (H. 
Coombs) and a Magnolia at Mount Royal, Que. on 
Nov. 1 (GH). An unusual occurrence was the ap- 
pearance of a Kentucky Warbler at Amherst, Mass. 
on Oct. 2 (Staples, et al.) ; 4 Connecticut Warblers 
were seen at Bound Brook, N. J. on Sept. 14 (R. 
Conn). 

Icteridae—On Sept. 19 an Orchard Oriole was 
noted at Topsham, Vt. where it is rare (AM, EM). 
A é& Brewer’s Blackbird was picked out in a flock 
of Redwings and Rusties on Oct. 30 at Easthampton, 
Mass. (SAE, Stone). 

Finches —The pair of Cardinals that bred at East- 
hampton, Mass. drove their 3 young away by Aug. 
16 but at Holyoke, Mass. the young were still with 
the parents in mid-September. Cardinals are increas- 
ing in the area about Syracuse, N. Y. and 1 was seen 
at Lowville near Watertown, N. Y. on Nov. 21 
(fide Merrell). Two Blue Grosbeaks were reported 
on Long Island, 1 at Cap Tree on Aug. 29 (Alperin), 
the other in Prospect Park, Brooklyn from Sept. 21 
to 28 (PAB, et al.). Dickcissels were not uncommon; 
2 were seen at Townsend, Vt. on Oct. 6 (H. and A. 
Bristow) and 1 banded at Canaan, N. H. on Sept. 
16 (Ricard); other records were from Jones Beach, 
L. I., and 1 at Little Silver, N. J. on Oct. 21 (T. 
Hallowell). At Katonah, N. Y. 1 was reported on 
Oct. 25 (AM and Polly Pope). 

Evening Grosbeaks moved from their breeding 
grounds and appeared to be pretty widely distributed 
in southern Quebec in September and early October, 
and in western New England, New York and New 
Jersey in October and November. There were two 
reports of House Finches from Connecticut; the first 
was of 6 in Old Greenwich on Nov. 16 (C. C. Nor- 
ris), the other of 4 pairs at New Canaan on Dec. 8 
(L. Specht); these finches are becoming numerous 
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in southwestern Connecticut. Pine Grosbeaks were 
reported only from Orsainville, Que., where on Oct. 
27 a flock of 20 was seen. The species was later com- 
mon in the area with small flocks seen daily (RC). 
The only report of Common Redpolls was of 500 at 
St. Joachim, Que. on Oct. 25 (MS). Am. Gold- 
finches appeared in unusually large numbers; be- 
tween 600 and 700 passed through Jones Beach, L. I. 
on Nov. 22 (Brooklyn B. C.); 75 were seen at Nor- 
folk, Conn. on Dec. 6 (R. M. Hatch). 

A Baird’s Sparrow was flushed from long grass 
into a bare little tree on Oct. 11 at Holyoke, Mass.— 
the description was adequate (fide SAE). This is the 
second report for Massachusetts, both sight observa- 
tions. Lark Sparrows were not uncommon as 3 were 
seen at Jones Beach, L. I. on Sept. 13 (PAB, et al.) 
and 1 at Bound Brook, N. J. from Sept. 11 to 14 
(R. Conn). An Oregon Junco was identified at West 
Nyack, N. Y. on Nov. 6 by Mrs. Weindling, who 
is familiar with the species in the West. A Clay- 
colored Sparrow was at Riis Park, L. I. on Sept. 11 
(GC) and another at Oakhurst, N. J. on Oct. 13 
(GMS). 

Corrigenda.—Vol. 12, p. 399, second column, 1. 21 
change Western Flycatcher to Western Kingbird.— 
CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—Prob- 
ably the outstanding features of the fall weather this 
year were an exceptional high precipitation in late 
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August and a two-week period of abnormally high 
temperatures in mid-November. Two tropical storms 
passed about 125 miles east of Norfolk: Hurricane 
Daisy on Aug. 28 and Helene on Sept. 27. Little 
effect on birdlife was attributed to the two storms. 
The high precipitation, aside from decreasing the 
usual late summer forest fire danger, also gave some 
inland localities excellent temporary habitat for shore- 
birds, which was often highly productive. 

Observers in this Region who were very conserva- 
tive in reporting reductions in bird numbers during 
the nesting season (as compared to adjacent regions) 
were somewhat more outspoken concerning the fall 
migration inland, although most complaints about ap- 








parent decreases concerned warblers. There was much 
difference of opinion, however, with J. Devlin re- 
porting “best in the 8 years that I have studied the 
fall migration in the Botanical Gardens of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.”’ One significant observation 
was made by P. B. Street, who stated that after a 
spraying for Gypsy Moths at Pocono Lake, Pa. in 
June the bird population decreased by 75 per cent. 

Observers in the immediate coastal area reported 
an excellent small-land-bird migration, as outlined 
in the following paragraphs, but as in past years it 
seems difficult to correlate this coastal strip migra- 
tion with movements farther inland, although move- 
ments at coastal points over 100 miles apart are often 
easily comparable. 

Operation Recovery, a cooperative banding program 
along the coast, again supplied a tremendous amount 
of quantitative data on the fall migration of small 
land birds. The banding station at Island Beach, N. J., 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Dickerson, again had 
the best record with 5745 new birds of 97 species 
banded between Sept. 5 and 26. Interesting banding 
totals included 846 Catbirds, 583 Am. Redstarts, 546 
Swainson’s Thrushes, 298 Red-eyed Vireos, and 253 
Empidonax flycatchers. Other totals of especial inter- 
est were 27 Philadelphia Vireos, 25 Nashville Warb- 
lers, 165 Northern Waterthrushes, 30 Connecticut 
Warblers, and 7 Mourning Warblers. At Ocean City; 
Md. a banding station directed by C. S. Robbins was 
run from Sept. 5 to 21. Some 1122 individuals of 
66 species were banded, including 186 Swainson’s 
Thrushes, 137 Am. Redstarts, 94 Veeries, 82 Balti- 
more Orioles, and 52 Northern Waterthrushes. J. K. 
Wright, who conducted an intensive search for birds 
in Cape May County, N. J., recorded 214 species 
from August to November. Interesting counts of 
land birds included 52 Blue-gray Gnatcatchers on 
Aug. 23 and 450 Am. Redstarts on Sept. 6. Interest- 
ingly, peak banding days at both Island Beach and 
Ocean City occurred on Sept. 9 following passage of 
a cold front. On this day Island Beach banders caught 
839 new birds, and Robbins, banding alone, caught 
355 at Ocean City. 

The nesting season, which for many birds was un- 
usually late in beginning this year, was prolonged 
well past its normal cessation, and a number of late 
nestings are reported below. 

Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters—A phenomenal mi- 
gration of Red-throated Loons occurred off Long 
Beach Island, N. J. on Nov. 15 when 15,000 were 
estimated passing between 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. (F. 
Frazer, Jr., L. Hilton, & J. Jehl). R. E. Stewart found 
a brood of 5 downy young Pied-billed Grebes at 
Patuxent Refuge, Md. on Sept. 22, an extremely late 
date. A shearwater that was identified as an Audu- 
bon’s, and 3 Cory’s Shearwaters, were observed fly- 
ing south just beyond the breakers at Surf City, N. J. 
on Aug. 16 (R. Conn). 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises.—F. R. Scott at Chincoteague, 
Va. in mid-September noticed that a mass exodus of 
Snowy Egrets nearly coincided with a large influx 
of Little Blue Herons, especially immatures. He esti- 
mated 750 of the latter coming in to roost at nearby 
Mills Island, Md. on Sept. 14. The Cattle Egret con- 
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tinued to draw considerable attention. The final nest 
count at Mills Island was 16, the last 2 being found 
on Aug. 23 (J. M. Valentine). Each of these con- 
tained young varying in age from 5 to 12 days 
(Raven 29: 67-96). Valentine's peak count at Mills 
Island was 71 on Sept. 7. At Rio Grande, N. J. the 
peak count of Cattle Egrets was 30 on Sept. 24 
(McDonald & Wonderly). Elsewhere, one was re- 
ported at Crocheron, Dorchester County, Md. (on 
Chesapeake Bay) on June 30 (Harry Armistead) and 
another near Middletown, Del. on Oct. 18 (Herbert 
Mills). 

Both Scott at Hopewell, Va. and J. M. Abbott at 
Alexander and Arlington, Va. noted good concentra- 
tions of Common Egrets with maximum counts of 
196 at Hopewell on Aug. 17 and 130 at Goose 
Island, D. C. on Sept. 6. Brooke Meanley and Stewart 
found a Louisiana Heron in the Patuxent marsh in 
Anne Arundel County on Sept. 27, tying the latest 
Maryland departure date. There was an astonishing 
number of Glossy Ibises occurring in the Stone Har- 
bor, N. J. area during the late summer and early 
fall. The peak number was reached on Aug. 14 when 
Mills counted 122 coming out of the heronry there. 
One adult and 1 immature White Ibis frequented 
the same heronry, apparently roosting there nightly 
during the late summer. Both adult and immature 
were seen on Sept. 21 (McDonald, Brown, & Won- 
derly). 

Geese, Ducks —An excellent flight of Canada 
Geese occurred on Oct. 12 and 13 over the northern 
part of the Region, with 1954 on Oct. 12 at Hawk 
Mountain, Pa., where the fall goose flight was the 
best ever seen there (M. Broun). Some 150,000 
Brant were reported from Brigantine Refuge, N. J. 
in early November (Henry Whitley). A White- 
fronted Goose was shot at Salem, N. J. on Nov. 11 
(J. K. Davis, fide F. V. Hebard); specimen identifi- 
cation was confirmed by James Bond. Two adult and 
2 immature Snow Geese at Back Bay, Va. on Oct. 27 
were early (P. Sykes, C. Yelverton). Near Dallas, 
Pa. some 200 Snow and 6 Blue Geese were seen on 
Nov. 17 and 18 (W. Reid, E. Johnson, e¢ al.) 

Howard Drinkwater found a European Widgeon 
at Brigantine on Oct. 18. Extremely early arrival dates 
included a Ring-necked Duck at Richmond, Va. on 
Sept. 12 (FRS), a Harlequin Duck at Barnegat, N. J. 
on Oct. 14 (D. Cutler), and a male King Eider in 
changing plumage at Island Beach, N. J. on Sept. 7 
(W. C. Russell & R. O'Dell). Abbott reported a 
flock of 32 Oldsquaws at Fort Hunt, Fairfax County, 
Va. on Nov. 27, the largest local flock in years. 

Hawks, Eagles—The hawk migration at Hawk 
Mountain, Pa. had totaled 15,248 birds by the end 
of the period, and included 19 Goshawks, 470 Red- 
shouldered Hawks, 41 Golden Eagles, and 46 Bald 
Eagles (MB). Broun believed that the high count 
of Red-shouldered Hawks was definitely tied in with 
the lack of shooting. In Talbot County, on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, A. J. Fletcher reported several 
flocks of westwardly migrating Broad-winged Hawks 
at 8:30 A.M. (EST) on Sept. 23 that he conservatively 
estimated to contain at least 250 birds (Maryland 
Birdlife 14:95). A Golden Eagle was reported at 
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Cape May on Oct. 12 by members of the New Jersey 
Audubon Society. Observers in tidewater areas are 
becoming concerned about the apparent decrease jn 
the Bald Eagle. Several observers commented on the 
frightening decrease of the immature-adult ratio. 

Cranes, Rails —A startling record for Cape May 
was 2 Sandhill Cranes seen by Alfred Nicholson on 
Oct. 1 and again with J. K. Wright on Oct. 6. This 
appears to be the first record of this species for New 
Jersey. Russell counted 38 Clapper Rails feeding out 
on open mud at Brigantine on Sept. 9. Three Clapper 
Rails that came down in Philadelphia streets between 
Aug. 23 and Sept. 12 were turned over to the Phila- 
delphia Zoo (F. Ulmer). Abbott found an adult 
and a week-old young Common Gallinule on Goose 
Island, D. C. on Sept. 6. The Am. Coot nested at 
Cape May, apparently the first breeding record for 
southern New Jersey. The nest was not found, but 
2 downy young were seen with the parents by many 
observers. On Sept. 3 the young were about half 
grown. 

Shorebirds —Heavy rains of late August contribu- 
ted to spectacular local shorebird concentrations. Ex- 
cellent flights were reported at Goose Island, D. C. 
(18 species), Caroline and Kent Counties, Md. 
(Maryland Birdlife 14:93-95), and Philadelphia. 
Outstanding species reported were the Am. Golden 
Plover and the Buff-breasted Sandpiper. In the Wash- 
ington, D. C. area E. G. Davis called it the best year 
for Am. Golden Plovers in his memory. In the Phila- 
delphia area Am. Golden Plovers appeared wherever 
satisfactory open fields were available. High counts 
included 100 near Moorestown, N. J. on Oct. 11 (G. 
Reynard); 53 near Bridgeton, N. J. on Sept. 20 (Dick 
Wright and Bob Cotton); 50 at Vincentown, N. J. 
on Sept. 1 (C. Stasz); and 32 near Greensboro, Md. 
on Sept. 9 (Roberta Fletcher, e¢ al.) and Sept. 16 
(S. H. Dyke). Late dates include Nov. 9 at Ocean 
City, Md. (P. A. DuMont), and Nov. 11 at Goose 
Island, D. C. (J. Bruce). The Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper was reported from 7 different points in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania as far west as Reading. Peak 
counts were 3 at Brigantine on Sept. 9 (J. J. & B. 
Murray) and 24 (PAD). Farther south the second 
sight record for Maryland was obtained on Sept. 2 
at Sandy Point State Park (H. Weirenga, et al.) ; the 
bird was last observed there on Sept. 7. At Craney 
Island, Hampton Roads, Va. H. Hespenheide and 
E. G. Webster, Jr., reported one on Sept. 2. 

Aside from the preceding two species only the 
highlights of the shorebird migration can be noted. 
An Am. Oystercatcher feeding a grown young was 
seen at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J. on Sept. 1 (W. 
Parker), and 8 were found at Tuckerton, N. J. on 
Aug. 24 (DW & BC). Three Baird’s Sandpipers 
were observed at Brigantine on Sept. 8 (C. Price & 
J. Miller), and 1 or 2 were at Goose Island, D. C. 
from Aug. 23 to Sept. 11 (JMA). Jehl, Murray, and 
Frazer identified 4 Long-billed Dowitchers at Brig- 
antine on Oct. 11. The peak counts of Hudsonian 
Godwits were at Beach Haven Inlet, where Parker 
found 9 on Aug. 27 and Murray counted 10 the same 
day. The Ruff, which in recent years has occurred so 
frequently at Tinicum, Pa., was present again this 
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fall and was still there on Nov. 20. 

Phaluropes, Jaegers—A Wilson’s Phalarope was 
carefully observed at Goose Island, D. C. on Sept. 1 
(IMA. & E. J. Hayward), and a Northern Phalarope 
was reported at Hampton, Va. on Aug. 27 (Mr. and 
Mrs. W. P. Smith). On Nov. 15 Jehl, Frazer, and 
Hilton observed an unusual flight of jaegers in 
coastal New Jersey. They reported 3 Pomarine and 
7-10 Parasitic Jaegers along Long Beach Island and 1 
Long-tailed Jaeger at Barnegat Inlet. 

Gulls. Terns, Dovekies—A Little Gull was seen 
at Barnegat Inlet on Nov. 16 (I. Black, JJ, & F. 
Wolfarth). Two adult Gull-billed Terns were seen 
feeding young from July through August at Assa- 
woman Wildlife Area, Sussex County, Del., indicating 
possible breeding nearby (SHD). Forster's Terns 
were reported more frequently than usual on the 
Maryland Piedmont, and the flock on the Potomac 
at Goose Island, D. C. reached an incredible 440 on 
Oct. 4 (JMA). An immature Royal Tern on Sept. 6, 
also at Goose Island, was the third local record for 
the summer (JMA). At Bombay Hook Refuge, Man- 
ager Jones found a Black Tern nest with 3 eggs 
on July 17, the first breeding record for Delaware. 
The Black Tern was abundant about Chincoteague 
Refuge, Va. in mid-September, with a peak count of 
450 on Sept. 15 (J. H. Grey, FRS, & JMV). Two 
Dovekies were reported on Nov. 15, one at Long 
Beach Island, N. J. (JJ, LH, & FF) and the other 
at adjacent Island Beach (J. Jacobs), possibly the 
same bird. 

Swift, Hummingbird, Flycatchers—A Chimney 
Swift at Bivalve, N. J. on Nov. 1 was very late (Don 
Kunkle), and one at Patuxent Refuge on Nov. 8 
(Lois Horn) is the latest ever recorded in Maryland. 
J. Northwood, et al., found a Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird’s nest with 2 well-grown young on Sept. 11 
at Cape May Point, N. J.; one young left the nest 
on Sept. 14 (Seth H. Low). The comparative abun- 
dance of the various Empidonax flycatchers in the fall 
is virtually impossible for the average field observer 
to determine. Not only are the birds extremely secre- 
tive, but by far the majority are impossible to identify 
in the field. At Ocean City, Md. Robbins and others 
banding between Sept. 5 and 21, took extensive 
measurements of all the 45 Empidonax caught. He 
identified these as 10 Yellow-bellied, 1 Acadian, 12 
Traill’s, and 22 Least Flycatchers. Of these, 18, in- 
cluding 7 Traill’s, were banded on Sept. 9 

Nuthatches, Wrens, Thrushes.—Several observers 
remarked on the lack of movement of White-breasted 
Nuthatches. Very small numbers of Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were reported in eastern Pennsylvania. Farther 
south there were only sporadic reports of single birds. 
J. K. Potter found 3 young Carolina Wrens just out 
of the nest on Sept. 1 at Goshen, N. J. At his Ocean 
City banding station Robbins caught 59 Veeries on 
Sept. 9. A record early Gray-cheeked Thrush was 
banded at Towson, Md. on Aug. 28 (Gladys Cole). 

Warblers, Orioles—While most inland observers 
felt the warbler migration was very poor, coastal 
banders did not share this opinion. In any event Am. 
Redstarts seemed as common as ever both inland 
and on the coast. A notable warbler flight occurred 





at Island Beach on Sept. 20 when Mrs. Dickerson 
and others banded 973 new birds, including 33 Black- 
and-white, 34 Magnolia, and 6 Connecticut Warblers. 
On Sept. 9 the same station banded 30 Ovenbirds 
and 32 Northern Waterthrushes. Robbins banded 20 
Ovenbirds at Ocean City on Sept. 9. An Orange- 
crowned Warbler was banded at Chincoteague, Va. 
on Sept. 19, much the earliest state record (FRS). 
Another was seen at Thorofare, N. J. on Sept. 20 
(DW). An extraordinary flight of Baltimore Orioles 
occurred at Ocean City on Sept. 9, when 57 were 
caught and banded; at least 5 others were seen 
(CSR). 

Fringillids —The so-called northern finches were 
only partially in evidence. Purple Finches were rather 
common over most of the Region, while Pine Siskins 
were sporadic, rather frequent in the north but in 
Virginia reported only from the Charlottesville area 
(C. E. Stevens). Evening Grosbeaks were found first 
at Hawk Mountain on Nov. 4, with a few daily after 
Nov. 21 (MB). Elsewhere one was found at Hope- 
well, Va. on Nov. 29 (FRS). A few Dickcissels are 
reported each fall, but unusual was a flock of 3 at 
Ocean City, Md. on Sept. 20 (CSR). An early record 
for the Ipswich Sparrow was obtained at Brigantine 
on Oct. 11 (HD). On Sept. 20, 25 Sharp-tailed Spar- 
rows and 40 Seaside Sparrows were “squeaked” up at. 
one location at Reeds Beach, N. J. (JKP, e¢ al.). 
An extremely early Lapland Longspur was seen at 
Brigantine on Oct. 15 (HD). A fine early Snow 
Bunting flight was reported from the coast, and Bruce 
found 3 at Goose Island, D. C. on Nov. 11.—F. R. 
Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, Richmond 26, Va. 
and JULIAN K. Potrer, 473 Park Avenue, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 

SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
The fall of 1958 must be logged as an “off year’ 
in this Region, as far as the reporting of residents 
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and migrant landbirds is concerned. However, many 
dates were quite late and there is a possibility that 
winter counts will show that near normal passages 
were made. 

The period was generally mild and dry. November 
was characterized by high temperatures and a contin- 
ued lack of rain. At Greensboro and at Atlanta, Nov. 
16 was officially labeled the hottest day ever recorded 
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so late in the year. The first killing frost at Charlotte 
occurred on Nov. 29. Greensboro had a brief freeze 
on Oct. 30. Hurricane Helene brought record high 
winds to Wilmington, Sept. 27. No casualties were 
reported but the heaviest concentration of migrant 
warblers of the period was noted there on the fol- 
lowing day. It is possible that more observers were 
afield on that day. 

No tower or ceilometer kills of consequence were 
reported. Weather traps that developed lacked trigger 
factors or were sprung on meager flights. Actually 
few bad flying nights developed. An examination of 
the weather charts for Raleigh, Greensboro, Charlotte, 
Columbia, and Atlanta, all in the Piedmont section 
of the Region, during the evenings (6:00 P.M., to 
midnight) of Sept. 15 through Oct. 10, shows that, 
in the fall of 1957—a tower disaster year—an average 
of 27.6 per cent of the total 156 hours brought meas- 
urable rain or a trace of rain, obscuring the skies for 
normal flight levels. The parallel figure for the fall 
of 1958 is only 14.7 per cent. 

As for the “meager flight’’ conjecture, abundant 
support is found in the Nesting Season reports from 
the breeding grounds to the north of us. Apparently, 
the usual quota of passerines failed to reach their 
nesting grounds at all, and many of those fared 
badly. However, in appraising the wide-spread re- 
ports of the recent poor fall showings, there is danger 
of overlooking the tendency to echo conclusions of 
other workers. Also, it is well to keep in mind the 
fact that the sampling afforded most of us seldom 
reaches proportions acceptable in sound analysis work 
in other fields. 

At least two able observers, Tomkins at Savannah 
and Parks at Atlanta, found conditions in their areas 
average or better than average this fall. This could 
be interpreted to lend weight to the suggestion of 
weather induced Jateral compression into narrow 
migration routes (Newman). 

Eastern Phoebes, reported all but missing in central 
North Carolina and south-central Georgia, were be- 
lieved to have built up to a normal population at 
Savannah by Nov. 1st. The few reports to mention 
Eastern Bluebirds noted their absence. In the ,very 
few places where concentrations of warblers were 
found, Magnolias, Chestnut-sides, and Am. Redstarts 
outnumbered other species. In some spots Pine and 
Palm Warblers appeared in good numbers; in other 
places they were unrecorded. 

Waterbirds made a better than average showing and 
wildfowl came in along the North Carolina coast in 
very good numbers. There were fewer swans than 
last season but the population of geese and ducks 
was definitely up. 

Unusual observations, detailed below, included: 
Golden Eagle, Am. Golden Plover, Northern Phala- 
rope, Western Kingbird, Least and Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, Brewster's Warbler, White-crowned Sparrow, 
and Snow Bunting. Most of these will be recorded 
in The Chat, bulletin of The Carolina Bird Club, or 
The Oriole, bulletin of the Georgia Ornithological 
Society. 

Pelicans.—The few reports of off-shore birds re- 
ceived were commonplace as to time and species. A 
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White Pelican appeared at the Pea Island National 
Wildlife Refuge on the upper North Carolina coast 
late in September and was present on Dec. 4 (TLQ). 

Egrets, Ibises—A Cattle Egret was seen at St. 
Marys, Ga., Nov. 14, and 6 were noted there from 
Nov. 24 through Nov. 29 (RGK); 1 to 3 were seen 
near the Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge in 
Hyde County, N. C., between Oct. 23 and Nov. 28 
(WCC, JF, RRR); and at Wilmington, 10 to 12 
were watched, Oct. 30 and 31 (ELA). At Waycross, 
Ga., at the Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge, 
Common Egrets were more numerous than they were 
last fall. Day tallies during September and October 
of 33, 275, and 127 birds are five to ten times as 
great as comparable counts of last fall (ECy). 
Wood Ibis that had been in the swamps at Okefeno- 
kee all year seemed to increase in the fall. The Oct. 8 
count was 675; a single bird was seen, Nov. 18 
(ECy); Kuerzi found 1 on Oct. 7 at St. Marys 
and commented that they were very scarce there. 
White Ibis were more numerous this fall at Oke- 
fenokee than at any time since 1956. On Oct. 8, 
Cypert counted a total of 291 in three areas there. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Whistling Swans numbered 
1500 at the end of the period at Mattamuskeet. The 
figure was 4000 last fall. Canada Geese came into 
the Refuge early, building up to 55,000 in mid-Octo- 
ber and to an all time peak of 120,000 in mid-No- 
vember. By the end of November about 50 Snow 
Geese and 200 Blue Geese were present. Mallards 
apparently bypassed the North Carolina coast to con- 
centrate at the Savannah National Wildlife Refuge, 
some 350 air miles to the south, where their number 
was estimated to be 30,000 just after the close of the 
period. Three hundred had arrived there on Oct. 21. 
Up at Mattamuskeet, the duck population consisted 
mostly of Pintails, Am. Widgeon, Ring-necks, Lesser 
Scaup, and Ruddy Ducks. Rudolph’s first records, 
probably near arrival dates, were: Black Duck, Pin- 
tail and Blue-winged Teal, Aug. 18; Mallard, Green- 
winged Teal, Sept. 28; Gadwall, Shoveler, Oct. 8; 
Redhead, Canvasback, Lesser Scaup and Ruddy Duck, 
Oct. 21. Bufflehead, Oldsquaw and scoters were not 
seen before Nov. 31, probably because the brackish 
bays of the area were not visited earlier. Wood Ducks 
were estimated to number 5000 by the end of the 
period at Savannah. There were almost no reports of 
ducks inland in the upper part of the Region this 
fall but by the end of November there was a good 
concentration of mixed species in the large Jackson 
and Sinclair lakes in central Georgia. 

Hawks—Hawk counts were disappointing. The 
maximum single day count was 151, Sept. 28, 
Watauga County, N. C. An immature Golden Eagle 
was carefully observed at Mattamuskeet, Oct. 17 
(BRR & JC); another immature appeared at Hanging 
Rock State Park, Wilkes County, N. C., Oct. 25 
(JM). In each case the white in the tail, with sharply 
defined dark terminal band was noted. Very few 
Marsh Hawks were reported. Peregrine Falcons were 
seen at Mattamuskeet, Oct. 23; at Wilmington, Sept’ 
22 (LC); and at Charleston, Oct. 11. A female 
Pigeon Hawk was seen at Clemson, Pickens County, 
S. C., Oct. 17 (RHP, Jr.). 
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Crines.—Sandhill Cranes were very late to arrive 
at Waycross refuge. Fifty-four were present, 


Dec 5 (ECy). 
Am. Coots, Plovers, Snipe, Sandpipers—The Am. 
Coot count at Mattamuskeet at the end of October 


was 25,000. By the end of November it was 50,000 
or more (RRR); at Savannah, the peak count was 
4000, between Nov. 2 and 8. Two Am. Golden 


Plovers were seen, Nov. 21, on Hutchinson’s Island 
in the mouth of the Savannah River by Tomkins. 
He also noted a migration flight of Black-bellied 
Plovers in the area on Oct. 3. The latter appeared 
in substantial numbers during the last week of No- 
vember at Wilmington. Mellinger found “many” Com- 
mon Snipe at the Savannah Refuge and Cypert called 
them “abundant” at Waycross after counting 287 of 
them over a 1 mile stretch of prairie area, Dec. 2. 
Earlier in the period they were scarce at Waycross; 
3 were noted at Wilmington, Nov. 28 (JMI). The 
sole report of a Purple Sandpiper came from Savan- 
nah where 2 were seen at Tybee beach, Nov. 29, 
nearly one month late (IT). Also at Savannah, Long- 
billed Dowitchers arrived in August and were present 
in numbers of 50 to 100 until November and about 
50 Stilt Sandpipers were on Hutchinson's Island, 
Aug. 13, where they remained in varying numbers 
until mid-September (IT). 

Avocets, Stilts, Phalaropes—Am. Avocets appeared 
at several points along the coast. Three constituted 
an important inland find near Milledgeville in central 
Georgia, Oct. 4, on the occasion of a Georgia Orni- 
thological Society field trip (2 were collected). Ten 
Black-necked Stilts at Pea Island, N. C., Aug. 19, 
are noteworthy (RHP, Jr., & PWS, Jr.). A most sur- 
prising find was a group of Northern Phalaropes 
in a water filled ‘‘borrow-pit’” on Hutchinson's Island 
at Savannah. They were recorded as follows: 11, 
Aug. 13; 7 or 8, Aug. 23; 4, Aug. 26; 7, Sept. 9; 
4 or 5, Sept. 13 (IT & HWC). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —A Western Kingbird was 
seen on Roanoke Island, Dare County, N. C., Oct. 
12 (VA); on Oct. 24, one was seen at Wilmington 
(DE, fide ELA). Eastern Phoebes, usually common 
enough, were missing in most reports. The organized 
Christmas counts should be examined for better ap- 
praisal of their status. A Least Flycatcher was col- 
lected, Sept. 28, near Atlanta where it is extremely 
rare in the fall (RAP). Only the Tree Swallow was 
reported in numbers. At Savannah there were 2000, 
Oct. 1 (IT); at St. Marys, above 3000 were present, 
Oct. 10, 11, and 12 (RGK). 

Thrushes—Thrushes, predominantly Swainson’s, 
attracted rather general attention by the large num- 
bers. There were good reports of a favorable Gray- 
cheeked Thrush migration. In the Atlanta area, Parks 
found Veeries more common than he had ever before 
found them, equalling the Gray-cheeked there. The 
passage at North Wilkesboro probably peaked during 
the first week of October, rather late. Eastern Blue- 
birds, scarce during the summer, showed up in a few 
places only, by the close of the period but a winter 
to eg better than previously anticipated was 
indicated. 

Vireos, Warblers—Observations were spotty. In 


one area appearances were few and late, in another, 
plentiful and on schedule. Species dominating one 
report were wanting in another. Few passages were 
referred to as “waves.” The first week of October in- 
duced higher counts. A Yellow-throated Vireo at 
Clemson, S. C., Oct. 12, was late. Smith reported a 
Philadelphia Vireo at North Wilkesboro, Aug. 16; 
another was discovered at Fayetteville, N. C., Sept. 
29 (RH). As for the warblers, want of space here 
prevents mention of scattered single occurrences. At 
North Wilkesboro, the dates for twenty-one migrants 
show no marked variation from last fall’s transit dates 
(WPS). Relative abundance was not indicated and 
the Am. Redstart was not noted. Around Atlanta 
there was a peak concentration from Sept. 11 to 14. 
Of 418 transients recorded there between Aug. 10 
and Oct. 25, Parks noted the species in these percen- 
tages: Magnolia, 28; Chestnut-sided, 21; Am. Red- 
start, 19; Tennessee, 6; other, 26. At Wilmington, 
Mrs. Appleberry, reporting for the group, showed 
Magnolia, Palm, Am. Redstart, and Tennessee in that 
order of abundance. Wilson’s Warbler was listed at 
North Wilkesboro, Sept. 25; at Wilmington, Sept. 
1 (GM, fide ELA); and at Atlanta, Sept. 11 (RAP). 
The seldom reported Brewster's hybrid was seen 
near Atlanta, Aug. 26 and 31 (RAP); one was 
studied near Fayetteville, N. C., Sept. 10 and 29 
(RH). A Golden-winged Warbler was banded at 
Effingham, Florence County, S. C., Sept. 14 (EEC, 
Je.) 

Finches —Wilmington reported the last Indigo 
Bunting in the Region, Oct. 22 (GM, fide ELA). No 
Evening Grosbeaks were reported. Sparrows seemed 
to trickle in and were in usual force nowhere in 
the Region by the close of the period. A Snow Bunt- 
ing was carefully observed at close range, Oct. 31, 
at Topsail Beach near Wilmington (JMI). This is 
an extremely rare bird in this Region. 

Initialed contributors: Mrs. Edna L. Appleberry, 
Miss Virginia Armstrong (South Lincoln, Mass.), 
Willie C. Cahoon, Herman Coolidge, Larry Craw- 
ford, Jr. (Greensboro, N. C.), Eugene Cypert, Mrs. 
Dot Earle, Mrs. Roscoe Hauser, John M. Irvine, 
Richard G. Kuerzi, James Mattocks, Richard A. 
Parks, H. P. Peake, Jr., Thomas L. Quay (Raleigh, 
N. C.), Royston R. Rudolph, Wendell P. Smith, 
Paul S. Sykes, Jr., Ivan Tomkins. 

Corrigendum.—The Swainson’s Warbler reported 
by Philip Kahl near Atlanta during the summer of 
1958 (Audubon Field Notes 12:405) “behaved as if 
on territory”; although it probably nested, no posi- 
tive evidence was found—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Critter Hill, Matthews, N.C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Summer heat persisted long- 
er than usual, producing widespread temperature 
excesses in September. After an interlude of cooler 
weather in October, November became, comparatively 
speaking, the warmest month of 1958. At seven 
scattered stations the average excess in temperature 
for that month ranged from 3.7° to 6.0°. Freezing 
temperatures had not reached the Region by the end 
of the period. The pattern of rainfall varied through- 
out the Region. In North Florida conditions were 
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rival of Small Land Birds. 
—Nearly all contributors 
to this report have com- 
mented on the scarcity of the wintering passerines. 
Even “laymen” have noticed this reduction and fre- 
quently ask, “Where are the birds?’ Comparative 
data for October and November in the Tallahassee 
Division indicate that many of those species that are 
down in population are the same ones that were 
reduced at the end of the winter of 1957-58. Among 
the land birds in this group only one, the Myrtle 
Warbler, appeared to be back to normal abundance. 
The per cents of normal abundance in the other 
Eastern Phoebe, 55%; House Wren, 





species were: 


55%; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 70%; Mockingbird, 
45%: Catbird, 80%; Hermit Thrush, 10%; Eastern 


Bluebird, 10%; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 50%; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 49%; White-eyed Vireo, 60%; 
Black-and-white Warbler, 70%; Pine Warbler, 25%; 
and Palm Warbler, 20%. Up to the end of the period 
I had not seen a Hermit Thrush in Florida! But for 
a few killed at TV towers, only one has been reported 
to me. Locally, other species of regular occurrence 
had been missed throughout the fall, and Cunning- 
ham wrote from Miami that he had seen only one 
each of the Solitary Vireo, Orange-crowned Warbler, 
and Myrtle Warbler, adding that he had spent con- 
siderable time afield. 

A ready explanation presents itself for the scarcity 
of the foregoing species. They are chiefly insectivo- 
rous and were already reduced in numbers late in the 
winter of 1957-58. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that there were other cases of bird scarcity, 
including some species of granivorous habits, neces- 
sitating an additional hypothesis for population de- 
clines. It appears likely that this factor, at least in 
some areas, may be the increased use of powerful 
insecticides (dieldrin, heptachlor, etc.), which kill 
many forms of wildlife either by contamination of 
food or by contact. Perhaps for species of northerly 
breeding ranges the correct factor has not yet been 
assigned. 

The late arrival dates of the small wintering land 
birds are difficult to consider apart from their gen- 
erally reduced numbers, as chance must have played 
some part in the time of their first recorded occur- 
Nevertheless, when a_ still-common_ species 
such as the Tree Swallow is approximately 2 months 
later than its earliest arrival date in each of the 3 
divisions under consideration, this is hardly attribut- 
able to mere chance. Some other species of the 24 
selected on the basis of their wintering commonly over 
a large part of the Region were late by less significant 


rence. 
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margins, and still others by only slight margins. Only 
4 of these species, however, set new arrival dates. 
and 3 of these in only one division each. Only the 
Palm Warbler set a new arrival date for 2 divisions, 
as well as for the entire state. Most species were so 
late that observers in certain localities had not found 
them until the end of the period. In addition to the 
reduced numbers of most of these species, other prob- 
able factors were the warm fall and the retardation 
of their breeding cycle in the spring and summer. 

Fall Migration ——For the most part, observers in 
the Florida Region expressed disappointment with 
the volume and quality of the fall migration, but at 
least one (WEW at Merritt Island) found it better 
than usual. Arrival dates of transients were by no 
means so uniformly late as were those for winter 
residents; many proved to be the earliest of record 
for their respective divisions. The late element, how- 
ever, was attested by many record-breaking departure 
dates for each division and a few for the entire state. 
In several respects the mortality at the television 
towers in Leon and Duval Counties supported con- 
clusions based on diurnal records, but it must be 
recalled that the immediate weather conditions have 
a greater effect on these results than does the true 
population of each species. Not only was the largest 
kill for any single night in Leon County (238 for 
Sept. 24-25) far below the all-time record, but the 
total for the 4 months of August through November 
(1149) was less than that for each of 2 nights in 
previous years. Tower results again tended to con- 
firm the suspicion that there is a small migration of 
Red-eyed Vireos and Ovenbirds to about the first of 
November. Probably it is too early for a complete 
comparison of the western invasion, but certainly by 
the end of the period it was running below its peak 
years both in total volume and in number of species. 

Grebes and Gannets—The Everglades National 
Park, which had previously yielded a freakishly early 
record of a Horned Grebe on a small fresh-water 
pond, did even better this year with one at Paradise 
Key on Sept. 23—a new state arrival date (SS). 
Gannets set new arrival dates for the Tallahassee 
Division and the Southern Peninsula: one off Alliga- 
tor Point (Franklin County), Nov. 11 (HMS), and 
2 near Lantana, Nov. 16 (HPL). 

Wading Birds —Great White Herons were nesting 
earlier than ever this year. A nest with eggs was 
found on Cotton Key, Sept. 5; and young 3 to 4 
weeks old were in nests on Frank Key, Oct. 3, and 
Bob Key, Oct. 9 (WBR). With a few Green Herons 
wintering in the Tallahassee Division almost annually, 
departure dates are always hard to determine. Pre- 
vious evidence of a migration past the middle of 
October has been virtually lacking, but several records 
were obtained this year from that time to mid-Novem- 
ber. A Reddish Egret remained at Canaveral Harbor 
(WFW) until at least Nov. 28, later than ever 
before. Evidence of the increase of Cattle Egrets in 
the Miami region were daily counts of 146 on Sept. 
12 and 132 on Nov. 29 (WBR). Least Bitterns, 
which are rarely seen in late fall in most parts of 
Florida, were found at the Leon TV tower on Oct. 
19 (HLS), and on the Anhinga Trail, Everglades 
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National Park, Nov. 9 (AS, WC). By Nov. 24, 


900 Wood Ibis had assembled at Cuthbert Lake, and 
some had begun carrying sticks (EC). Two of the 
Roseate Spoonbills seen near Jacksonville this summer 
remained until at least Aug. 30 (HTA). After their 


disappearance for 4 months, 5 or more Am. Fla- 
mingos frequented Florida Bay and vicinity again in 
October and November (RM, BS). 

WW uterfowl—A Whistling Swan, one of the spe- 
cial rarities sometimes encountered near the St. Marks 
Light, was seen on Nov. 29 (ACB, LCO). Much 
er. however, was the White-fronted Goose, 
3 of which remained there from Nov. 2 to 8, where 
first discovered by the Zerbes. Whether the species 
may now be accredited to the state list is a moot 
question. These birds were positively identified by 
numerous well-qualified observers, but the distance 
and cloudy weather thwarted attempts to photograph 
them. Snow and Blue Geese passed through this part 
of the state in normal abundance, and one Blue Goose 
was present on the Loxahatchee Refuge on Nov. 8 
(HPL, et al.). The latter species may still be con- 
sidered rare in South Florida. Several species of ducks 
put in early appearances. A Shoveler was reported 
from St. Marks Light, Sept. 17 (DD), and 2 near 
Lantana, Sept. 20 (HPL, et al.). A Redhead at Miami 
on Nov. 6 (AS) proved to be the earliest of record 
for the Southern Peninsula, and a Bufflehead near 
St. Marks Light on Nov. 11 (JME) was earlier than 
usual. Two Red-breasted Mergansers in the St. 
Marks River, Oct. 12 (LCO), were early if non- 
summering, but the Hooded Merganser was the cham- 
pion in this respect. At 3 localities it appeared in the 
Southern Peninsula earlier than ever before: Sara- 
sota, Nov. 16 (CPP); Miami, Nov. 25 (AS); and 
at Mahogany Hammock (Everglades National Park), 
Nov. 28 (BR). A Ring-necked Duck near Tallahas- 
see on Sept. 26 (HMS) had probably summered. 
Rarities included a female White-winged Scoter found 
dead near Gainesville, Oct. 25 (DEB), and 3 Surf 
Scoters seen off Carrabelle, Nov. 15 (JNL, TA). 

Gallinules and Shorebirds.—For the first time of 
record, a Purple Gallinule is apparently wintering in 
the Tallahassee Division—an immature seen repeated- 
ly by many competent observers. The Snowy Plover, 
rare south of Marco Island, was seen at Flamingo on 
Sept. 4 (HTA). An Am. Golden Plover was care- 
fully studied 10 miles west of Lake Park on Nov. 
11 and 12 (RC, HPL, DG). There is strong evidence 
that the Am. Woodcock is more common than at any 
time during my past 12 years of residence at Talla- 
hassee. Long-billed Curlews were reported from 
Anna Maria, Nov. 21 to 28 (JB); Canaveral Harbor, 
Sept. 6 to end of period (WFW); and Flamingo 
(RLC), where of more frequent occurrence. A White- 
tumped Sandpiper near Cocoa on Nov. 5 (WFW) 
turnished a new late extreme for Florida, and a Long- 
billed Dowitcher shot at Lake Jackson, Nov. 7 
(HMS), is the first specimen for the Tallahassee 
Division. The Buff-breasted Sandpiper, which seems 
to predominate in this division, was seen at Shell 
Point on Sept. 1 and collected on the 6th (HGL). 
The very rare Hudsonian Godwit was studied at 
Canaveral on Sept. 2 and 3 (WFW, LE). Marbled 





Godwits were estimated to number 150 at Flamingo 
on Nov. 9 (RLC, ef al.). An Am. Avocet was seen 
at Shell Point, Sept. 6 (HGL); another there and 
one near St. Marks Light on Oct. 21 (HLS, IT). 
Three Black-necked Stilts at Flamingo, Nov. 23 
(WGA), were of interest either as very late or win- 
tering birds. 

Gulls and Terns—A Herring Gull at Tavernier 
on Oct. 8 (Sprunt) may have been an early arrival, 
but there would seem to be a possibility that it had 
summered. Upward of 150 were seen in eastward 
migration near Carrabelle, Nov. 22 (HLS). Whether 
late or wintering, a Gull-billed Tern at Canaveral 
on Nov. 24 (WFW) is of interest. 

Pigeons and Cuckoos.—On the Bear Lake Road, 
near one of its regular wintering stations, a White- 
crowned Pigeon was seen on Nov. 28 (RLC, AC). 
Somewhat more than the usual number of Black-billed 
Cuckoos turned up in North Florida. The TV towers 
yielded casualties at Jacksonville, Oct. 7 (KLP), 
and in Leon County, Oct. 19 (HLS); and singles 
were found on Merritt Island, Sept. 14 and 15, and 
Oct. 12 (WFW), and on Alligator Point, Oct. 22 
(HLS, IT). Late Yellow-billed Cuckoos were en- 
countered at Lantana, Nov. 2 (HPL), and at the 
Leon County TV tower, Nov. 6 (HLS). 

Nighthawks, Swifts, and Hummingbirds —Two 
Common Nighthawks near Miami on Nov. 19 (RLC) 
were inordinately late, whereas a Chimney Swift at 
Jacksonville on Nov. 14 (KLP) established a new 
departure date for Florida. The Rufous Humming- 
bird, of regular occurrence at Pensacola, had not 
until this year been recorded elsewhere in the state. 
One appeared on Merritt Island, however, on Nov. 2 
(WFW), two weeks earlier than any Pensacola 
record, and was scrutinized “for some time at close 
range.” 

Flycatchers—A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was early 
on Nov. 2, 20 miles southeast of Belle Glade (HPL), 
and a Western Kingbird was late on Nov. 19 near 
St. Marks Light (DD). Four specimens of Traill’s 
Flycatcher were picked up at the Leon County TV 
tower between Oct. 1 and 5 (HLS), about as many 
as in all the previous history of Florida ornithology. 
An Olive-sided Flycatcher was identified near St. 
Marks Light on Sept. 19 (DRP, WBR, HMS), and 
the only Vermilion Flycatcher record was made near 
St. Marks, Oct. 24 (HMS). 

Swallows.—Cliff Swallows, rather rare in Florida, 
were seen near Flamingo, 3 on Sept. 28 (RLC, AS); 
near Princeton, 2 on Oct. 11 (RLC, WC); and at 
Anna Maria, one on the late date of Nov. 1 (JB). 
A Barn Swallow was quite late at Shell Point, Nov. 
29 (ACB, LCO). A female or immature Purple 
Martin set out to winter near St. Marks Light, where 
seen on Nov. 17 and 29 (ACB, LO, et al.). There are 
no previous winter records in this part of the state. 

Creepers and Wrens.—Early records were obtained 
on Alligator Point for the Brown Creeper on Oct. 
22 (HLS, IT), and the Winter Wren, Oct. 18 
(HMS). A Bewick’s Wren found at the Leon County 
TV tower on Oct. 4 (HLS) established a new arrival 
date for the Tallahassee Division. A Short-billed 
Marsh Wren there the preceding day was also rather 
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early. 

Cathirds and Thrushes—An early Catbird was 
found at Paradise Key, Sept. 25 (WBR). A Wood 
Thrush at Sarasota on Nov. 3 (CPP) seems to mark 
the species’ first fall appearance in the Southern 
Peninsula, although a winter record was obtained near 
Miami last year. A Swainson’s Thrush seen at Anna 
Maria on Nov. 7 (JB) constitutes the latest record 
for the Southern Peninsula; late sight records around 
Tallahassee seemed more valid when a dead specimen 
was picked up there on Nov. 8 (LCO). In a large 
flight of thrushes near St. Marks Light, Sept. 19, one 
identified as a Gray-cheeked (HMS) established the 
earliest arrival date for the Tallahassee Division. 
Rare in the Peninsula, the Veery was found at Mer- 
ritt Island, Sept. 27 (WFW), and at Sarasota the 
next day (CPP). 

Pipits and Vireos.—For the 4th winter out of the 
last 5, Sprague’s Pipit returned to Lake Jackson, 
where seen on Nov. 11 (HMS, e¢ al.). At Miami the 
Black-whiskered Vireo broke its Florida departure 
date on Oct. 15 (RLC), and the Solitary Vireo set 
a new arrival date for the Southern Peninsula on Sept. 
27 (BJK). A late Red-eyed Vireo was found at the 
Leon County TV tower, Oct. 31 (HLS). 

Warblers —Swainson’s Warbler again appeared at 
Paradise Key, this year on Sept. 30 (WBR). A 
Worm-eating Warbler on Alligator Point, Oct. 22 
(HLS, IT), equaled its fall departure date for the 
Tallahassee Division. Among the rarities were a 
Blue-winged Warbler near Fort White, Sept. 13 
(DEB), and a Nashville Warbler at Miami, Oct. 
12 (IWB, BJK). Tennessee Warblers were early at 
Sarasota on Sept. 28 (CPP), and a Yellow Warbler 
very late near St. Marks Light, Nov. 2 (Zerbes). The 
Magnolia Warbler set new arrival dates in 2 divi- 
sions: at Lake Jackson, Sept. 4 (HMS), and Sara- 
sota, Sept. 20 (LB). Moreover, with only 2 pre- 
viously published records in the Northern Peninsula, 
this species was encountered on Merritt Island 11 
times between Sept. 27 and Oct. 26 (WFW). Cape 
May Warblers found at the Jacksonville tower on 
Sept. 13 (KLP) were the earliest of record for the 
Northern Peninsula. Rare in the vicinity of Tallahas- 
see, the Black-throated Blue Warbler struck the Leon 
tower on the night of Oct. 29-30 (HLS). Chestnut- 
sided Warblers at Ellaville, Sept. 11 (DEB), and on 
Merritt Island, Sept. 27 (WFW), were but the 4th 
and Sth fall records for the Northern Peninsula. A 
Bay-breasted Warbler at Anna Maria on Nov. 7 (JB) 
was the latest of record for the Southern Peninsula, 
but one found at the Leon TV tower on Nov. 29 
(HLS) exceeded any previous Florida departure date 
by 18 days. The Blackpoll Warbler, found there on 
Nov. 1, is rare in that part of the state. But one of 
the rarest birds to be recorded in Florida this fall 
was a Kirtland’s Warbler studied at great length at 
Miami on Sept. 21 (RLC, AS, who sent a careful 
description). A Prairie Warbler at Lake Jackson, 
Nov. 8 (SO, HMS), was a latest-ever, and the Palm 
Warbler went to the other extreme by reaching 
Tavernier on the unprecedented date of Aug. 21, and 
again on the 28th (Sprunt). Ovenbirds at the Leon 
TV tower were early on Aug. 25 and late on Nov. 
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5 (HLS). Rare in South Florida, the Kentucky 
Warbler put in appearances west of Andytown, Aug. 
29, and at Miami, Oct. 15 (RLC). A Mourning 
Warbler seen on Merritt Island, Oct. 19 (WFW’). 
may be only the 8th record for Florida. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat at Paradise Key, Sept. 13 (HM), is the 
earliest for South Florida, and a Hooded Warbler was 
late near St. Marks Light, Oct. 30 (HMS). Records 
of single Wilson’s Warblers at Paradise Key on Sept. 
28 and 30 and Oct. 28 (RLC, AS, WBR) are the 
first for the Everglades National Park; another was 
found near St. Marks Light, on the early date of Sept. 
19 (WBR, DRP, HMS). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, and Cowbirds.—The very rare 
Yellow-headed Blackbird was seen near St. Marks 
Light on Sept. 14 (DD). Redwinged Blackbirds, 
always abundant, seemed to be even more so toward 
the end of the period. An estimate of 12,700 was 
made near a roost at Lake Iamonia (Leon Co.), 
Nov. 9 (HMS), after some of the flight had been 
missed. But at every locality in this division of the 
state numerous flocks were seen going to roost any 
time observers were afield late in the afternoon. In 
the flight of Nov. 9 ‘a single early Rusty Blackbird 
was identified, and at Lake Jackson, Nov. 7, the 
fourth record of Bullock’s Oriole for the Tallahas- 
see Division was obtained (HMS). A Brown-headed 
Cowbird near Princeton on Sept. 28 (RLC, AS), 
was earlier than any previous South Florida record. 

Tanagers, Finches, and Sparrows.—One of the few 
western rarities reported during the period was a 
Western Tanager at Miami on Nov. 10 (RLC, BC). 
Early grosbeak records concerned the Rose-breasted in 
northern Leon County, Sept. 19 (HMS, WBR), and 
the Blue at inland Pine Island on Sept. 25 (WBR). 
The latter species is rare in the Southern Peninsula. 
The Dickcissel provided the latest evidence of its 
migration in the Tallahassee Division when one struck 
the TV tower on the night of Oct. 29-30 (HLS). 
Records of Henslow’s Sparrows are still unusual 
enough to warrant mention; one was found at the 
Leon TV tower on Nov. 1 (HLS). Sharp-tailed Spar- 
rows were found there on Oct. 4 (HLS) and at the 
Jacksonville tower 2 days later (KLP). The Leon 
tower also claimed the other important sparrow rec- 
ords. The Clay-colored was found there on Sept. 
25 and Nov. 5, and White-crowns on Nov. 6 and 
8 (HLS). 

Song.—Unseasonal singing during the period was 
recorded for the Swainson’s Thrush, Sept. 25, and 
the Seaside Sparrow, Oct. 24 (HMS). 

Corrigendum.—In Vol. 12, no. 5, p. 407, under 
"Jaegers, Gulls and Terns’, for “HGI” read “HGL”. 

Full Names of Observers —HTA, Harry T. Armi- 
stead; TA, Ted Allen; WGA, William G. Atwater; 
ACB, Arthur C. Borror; DEB, Dale E. Birkenholz; 
IWB, Irving W. Burr; JB, Jane Brewer; LB, Mrs. L. 
Brace; BC, Bj@rn Christopherson; EC, Ernst Christen- 
sen; RC, Robert Cointepoix; RLC, Richard L. Cun- 
ningham; WC, William Courtis; DD, Dorothy 
Dodd; JME, Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Endres; LE, Lon 
Ellis; DG, Mr. & Mrs. Dwight Green; BJK, Ben- 
jamin J. Kincaid; FJL, Frank J. Ligas; HGL, Horace 
G. Loftin; HPL, H. P. Langridge; JNL, James N. 
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Layne; HM, Hugh Muller; RM, Ralph Miele; LCO, 
Larry C. Oglesby; SO, Storrs Olson; CPP, Charles 
P. Preston; DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; KLP, K. L. 
Painter; BR, Betty Robertson; WBR, William B. 
Robertson; AS, Art Schaffner; BS, Bruce Shaw; HLS, 
H. L. Stoddard; HMS, Henry M. Stevenson; SS, 
Saul Schiffman; Sprunt, Sandy Sprunt; IT, Ivan 
Tompkins; WFW, W. Foster White; Zerbes, Mr. 
& Mrs. Karl Zerbe—HENry M. STEVENSON, Bio- 
logical Sciences Dept., Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—Fall migration proceeded in an orderly fashion. At 
frequent intervals the weather was favorable for mi- 
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gration and there were few violent storms to create 
difficulties. Temperatures in September and October 
were very close to normal. The first three weeks of 
November brought many warm, sunny days but win- 
ter closed in during the last week of the month. 

Some September highlights: (a) the continued 
high populations of waders along Lakes Erie and 
Ontario; (b) the huge number of Redwinged Black- 
birds roosting in the Montezuma Refuge; (c) the 
hawk flight at Toronto during the second week and, 
most particularly, at Hawk Cliff on Sept. 18; (d) the 
massive overnight flights of small birds at Toronto 
on Sept. 13-14 and Sept. 16-17 and at Ithaca on Sept. 
16-17. Goose flights were a feature of October, and 
in November the tremendous concentration of gulls 
Was a major attraction at Niagara Falls. 

Reports of berry, seed and cone crops ranged from 
very good in the case of Mountain Ash to fair for 
haws and Manitoba Maple and fair to poor for most 
others including conifers. Of the so-called “disaster” 
species of last spring, Eastern Phoebes and Hermit 
Thrushes continued to be scarce in migration, but 
there were a few sizeable flocks of Eastern Bluebirds. 
So far, none of the winter finches has invaded the 
southern part of the Region in large numbers. 

Loons, Grebes.—By late September, Common Loons 
were flying at their height across southern Ontario, 

















and on Oct. 11 there were about 300 on Lake Ontario 
off Scarborough and Pickering. On the south side of 
the Lake, there were 175 east of Niagara on Nov. 8 
(HHA’s) and 75 at Rochester on Nov. 9 (Genesee 
Orn. Soc. hike). On Lake Erie, 103 were seen near 
Buffalo on Oct. 29 (RFA). Red-throated Loons were 
uncommon save for one very large assembly of 1200 
off Rochester on Nov. 23 (WL). Horned Grebes 
moved through in numbers from mid-October to mid- 
November. High counts were 55 at Point Pelee on 
Oct. 29 (RM), 1140 on Lake Ontario east of Niagara 
on Nov. 8 (HHA’s) and 200 at Rochester on Nov. 9 
(Dobson). At Port Hope, numbers of Red-necked 
Grebes reached a peak of 600 in October (ERMcD). 

Gannets, Cormorants —Two or more immature 
Gannets appeared off Rochester in late November 
(WL, LM). Double-crested Cormorants were unusu- 
ally common at Point Pelee this fall—135 on Oct. 
29 (RM). 

Geese.—Many Blue and Lesser Snow Geese moved 
out of the north in the period Oct. 17-19. On Oct. 
18, flights were seen near Fort William (SP, RR, 
SR, KD) and the next day there were numerous 
sightings of several thousand Blues and Snows in high 
flight over the Kirkland Lake area (FHH). Unex- 
pected visitors to Cayuga Lake were 75 Snow Geese 
(presumably Greater) on Nov. 16-20 (SFH). A 
flight of 5000 or more Brant moved eastward along 
the south shore of Lake Ontario to Rochester on Oct. 
26 (Geo. Reu, fide RFA; WL, et al.) and there were 
still 1500 at Rochester on Oct. 28. The migration of 
Canada Geese was heavy, prolonged, and widespread. 
Notable reports: on Oct. 4, 6 flocks at Beardmore, 
Lake Nipigon (WR) ; on Oct. 11-12, flights at Kings- 
ton and Toronto (HQ, CG); on Oct. 19, a large 
flock over Cooksville (HRI), 100 at North Bay 
(HP), several large flocks at Fort William (RR, 
JV), 3 flocks of 500 or more at Kingston (HQ) and 
several flocks at about this date at Port Hope 
(ERMcD). Another movement developed about Oct. 
25, when 1500 were seen near Fort William 
(DMcK); on the same day 150 flew over Pimisi 
Bay (LdeKL) and on Oct. 26, 9 flocks were seen 
flying southeastward over Olean (SWE). 

Ducks.—In the south, Green-winged and Blue- 
winged Teal and Am. Widgeon were plentiful but 
Canvasbacks and Redheads were scarce. The usual 
rafts of diving ducks foregathered on and about the 
Great Lakes: thousands of scaup at Kingston (Oct. 19, 
HQ) and at Whitefish Lake, near Fort William 
(Oct. 27, AEA); 4000 Greater Scaup at Port Weller 
on Oct. 26 (RDC, RFA, Thill); thousands of scaup 
and Oldsquaws off Toronto (Nov. 10, DRG); 2000 
Oldsquaws on Nov. 11 and 1500 Common Golden- 
eyes on Nov. 30 at Rochester (Durand). A Barrow’s 
Goldeneye was found at Oakville harbor on Dec. 7 
—perhaps the same bird first seen there on the same 
date in 1957 (GWN). 

Vultures, Hawks.—Turkey Vultures seem more than 
usually plentiful for Ontario, 25 or more sailing 
across Toronto in September and October, and 100 
being seen at Kingsville on Oct. 5 (WB). Northerly 
winds frequently concentrated migrating hawks along 
the north shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie and made 
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them easier to observe. At Toronto, the week of Sept. 
7-13 saw the passage of more than 12,300 Broad- 
winged Hawks. At Hawk Cliff, on Lake Erie, a spec- 
tacular flight occurred on Sept. 18, the number of 
Broad-wings in transit undoubtedly reaching 25,000 
or more, Ian Nisbet was the only observer making a 
count at Hawk Cliff that day. He counted Broad- 
wings in units of ten and his half-hourly totals for 
the period 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. are worth replacing here: 
1, 2, 162, 224, 436, 548, 1458, 1015, 3233, 4222, 
4525, 1690, 1766, 1100 for a total of 20,382. Mar- 
shall Field, observing a few miles to the north of 
Nisbet, estimated a further 5000 passing by beyond 
Nisbet's range of vision. Other species also were mov- 
ing and these Nisbet counted individually as time 
permitted: 709 accipiters—mostly Sharp-shins; 111 
Marsh Hawks, 30 Ospreys, 733 Sparrow Hawks, and 
small numbers of sundry other species. To this, Field 
added 20 Ospreys, slightly fewer Sparrow Hawks but 
rather more accipiters. The next day, a wind shift re- 
routed the Broad-wings but accipiters were passing 
steadily at 100-150 per hour (JKR). As late as Oct. 
25, a Buffalo party visiting the Cliff watched the 

of 600 Red-tails and 150 hawks of other 
species (ELS, JF, IW). At Toronto, experienced 
observers carefully identified 2 Golden Eagles and 2 
Gyrfalcons in transit and on Sept. 13 (DRG, GF). 
Rough-legged Hawks began to arrive late in Septem- 
ber but not in the numbers seen last year. 

Grouse.—Ruffed Grouse were comparatively plenti- 
ful at Keuka Lake, N. Y. (Guthrie), but quite scarce 
elsewhere, as were Spruce Grouse and Sharp-tailed 
Grouse in the north (AEA, GF, FHH). Gray Part- 
ridge seem to be doing well on Wolfe Island, near 
Kingston (30 on Oct. 19, AH, HQ). 

Waders —Killdeers (626) were prominent in the 
Buffalo shorebird count made from Fort Erie to Port 
Maitland on Sept. 7; the count yielded 1394 birds of 
21 species. American Golden Plovers were unusually 
numerous in migration: 175 at Whitby on Sept. 7 
(GAS, DP); 68 at Homer, Ont., on Sept. 20 (Smith) ; 
60 at Fort William on Sept. 26 (SR, RR); 84 at 
Rochester on Sept. 30 (WL). Black-bellied Plovers 
traveled a bit later and in rather smaller numbers. 
The Buffalo count of Sept. 7 included 20 Baird's 
Sandpipers, 5 Western Sandpipers, 1 Long-Billed 
Dowitcher (many observers) and 1 Hudsonian God- 
wit. At Rochester, there were 25 Short-billed 
Dowitchers on Sept. 14 (Dobson). Three Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers were reported: 1 each at Presque 
Isle, Pa.. on Aug. 31 (J & JS), Rockhouse Point on 
Sept. 6 (HHA’s) and Hamilton on Sept. 13 (PH, 
RH). Nisbet 250 Lesser Yellowlegs moving 
southeastward from Point Pelee on Sept. 16. Un- 
precedented (KP) for western Pennsylvania were 2 
Purple Sandpipers at Presque Isleon Nov. 16 (J & JS, 
MH). Three of the 4 Red Phalaropes reported were 
first seen on Nov. 23-24: 1 at Toronto on Nov. 23 
(GB); 1 at Buffalo, Nov. 24-27 (TB), 1 at Presque 
Isle on Nov. 9 and 1 on Nov. 23 (R & RL). 

Gulls, Terns.—A concentration of gulls at Niagara 
Falls and on the lower River dwarfed all other re- 
ports. Counts made by the Axtells on Nov. 11 and 
Nov. 27 are believed to have been accurate within 
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10% and placed the total at 70,000—about 1/4 Ring 
billed Gulls, 1/3 Herring Gulls, 12,000 Bonaparte’s 
Gulls, 18 Great Black-backed Gulls, 2 Franklin's 
Gulls, 6 Little Gulls (Nov. 8) and no white-winged 
gulls. A Sabine’s Gull was studied at Niagara Fal|s 
on Sept. 30-Oct. 1 (ELS, HHA, e¢ al.). At Toronto. 
there were still 3 Little Gulls among 300 Bonaparte’s 
on Oct. 19 (CG). About 50 immature birds believed 
to be Forster’s Terns were present at Presque Isle 
between July 27 and! Sept. 21 (J & JS). Within this 
period, 6 were seen at Rochester (AS, WL, O'Hara) 
As many as 80 Caspian Terns were present at Point 
Pelee between Sept. 1 and Sept. 7. 

Owls.—To date there is no indication of a major 
influx of Snowy Owls this winter. At Toronto, Saw- 
whet Owls were late in arriving, few in number, and 
were found farther back from the Lakefront than in 
other years (RT). 

Woodpeckers. —Yellow-shafted Flickers were very 
common in Algonquin Park on Sept. 20 (CDF) and 
similarly so on Sept. 27 between Fort William and 
Duluth (AEA); their numbers seemed high through 
the Region this fall, A few reports of Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers: 6 at Avoca, N. Y., on Sept. 15 
(Haller), 1 at Sturgeon Point, Ont., Nov. 4-10 (MS), 
and 1 at Pickering on Nov. 9 (JMS, DHS). A total 
of 10 reports on Black-backed Three-toed Wood- 
peckers have come from the Toronto area this fall 
(JLB) and 3 were seen at North Bay on Nov. 16 
(TCM). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows—Flocks of Eastern 
Kingbirds were on the move at Fort William on 
Aug. 24-27 (AEA) and the late date at Buffalo 
was Sept. 14 (HAM). Eastern Phoebes were re- 
ported as scarce by all contributors who mentioned 
them. Horned Larks were numerous at Fort William 
on Sept. 26 (RR, SR) and in the Point Pelee area 
in mid-October (Chesterfield). There were many 
reports of swallows in migration from late August to 
mid-September. On Sept. 15, Nisbet saw 320 swal- 
lows, mostly Barn (and 50 Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds) take off southward from Point Pelee into a 
brisk SSW wind. On Sept. 18, at Hawk Cliff, he 
estimated the swallow fly-past to be 300-500/hour 
for several hours around mid-day. Purple Martins put 
on spectacular roosting flights at Jamestown, N. Y., a 
peak of 25,000 on Sept. 1 dwindling to a final 200 
on Sept. 17 (Beal). 

Jays, Nuthatches, Wrens.—The migration of Blue 
Jays was much heavier than in 1957. Highest counts 
at Port Credit were 7000 on Sept. 26, 6000 on Sept. 
28, 1000 on Oct. 5 and 1000 on Oct. 12 (LMcD). At 
Fort William and Atikokan, Gray Jays and Black- 
capped Chickadees were particularly numerous after 
mid-October (AEA, SP). White-breasted Nuthatches, 
scarce in most areas early in the fall, became more 
common late in September and remained so into 
November. Red-breasted Nuthatches increased in 


numbers in a few areas, notably Kingston (HQ), 
Rochester, and Olean (SWE), but there was no flight 
comparable to last year. Winter Wrens were numerous 
at Rochester on Sept. 28 (Dobson) and at Point 
Pelee on Oct. 25 (WB). 

Thrushes—Many areas continued to report Eastern 
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s as scarce but there were 9 reports of flocks 
yirds in migration and the following flocks of 
mor an 10: Sept. 22, 14 at Terra Cotta, Ont. 
(LMcD); Sept. 30, 80 near Peterborough (RW); 
Oct. 12. 24 at Cobourg (AW); Nov. 2, 50 at Point 
Pelee (WB); Nov. 8, 40 at Toronto (JM). Swain- 
son's and Gray-cheeked Thrushes were at peak num- 
bers ut Point Pelee on Sept. 13 (AK). At Toronto, 
many thrushes were heard in flight on the nights of 
Sept. 13-14 and Sept. 16-17. Sept. 16-17 also pro- 


duced a most spectacular all-night flight over Ithaca 
(WD). Hermit Thrushes were low in numbers 
through the season. Several waves of Robins came in 


Sept. 12 and Sept. 16 (CG, WG), and on the evening 
of Oct. 3 a large exodus took place over Port Credit 
(LMcD); great numbers were seen at Fort William 
on Oct. 2 and Oct. 25 (AEA) and migrants were 
evident at Pimisi Bay on Oct. 24 (LdeKL). 

Pipits, Waxwings, Shrikes, Kinglets—There 
was a large flock of Water Pipits at Fort William 
(RR, SR) and on the same day they were moving 
through Port Credit, over 500 miles to the southeast 
(LMcD). Cedar Waxwings were plentiful over a 
wide area. On Oct. 22, several Bohemian Waxwings 
appeared at New Liskeard (TJA) and others were 
seen in the Kirkland Lake area on Nov. 25 and Nov. 
29 (FG, FHH). Northern Shrikes do not appear to 
be moving south in any numbers this winter. Both 
species of kinglet seemed plentiful in migration. 

Warblers —Reports of warbler abundance varied 
considerably from one area to another. At Point Pelee, 
North Bay and Keuka Lake, the flight was disappoint- 
ing. Buffalo, however, had minor or major waves 
on Sept. 7, 9, 14, 16, 20, 21, 28; at Toronto, Sept. 
, 27 were big days and, at Fort William, 

Warblers were prominent in the night 
flight over Ithaca on Sept. 16-17 and over Toronto 
on Sept. 18-19. In the first half of September, Chest- 
nut-sided Warblers and Wilson’s Warblers were un- 
usually numerous, as were Blackpolls in the second 
half. 


Sept. 28. 


Icterids —Some very large flights of blackbirds were 
reported. Largest was a roosting flight into Montezu- 
ma Refuge of about 600,000 Redwinged Blackbirds 
on Aug. 29 (IN). On Sept. 13, about 40,000 Red- 
wings were seen assembling at Long Point; these 
were nearly all males (IN). On the evening of Oct. 
3, many thousands of blackbirds were in migratory 
flight westward over Port Credit (LMcD). Beyond 
normal range were at least 4 Yellow-headed Black- 
birds at Fort William in early September (S & RR, 
KD. CEG), and a Brewer's Blackbird at Hamilton 
on Nov. 30, et seg. (LG, GWN—carefully studied). 

Fringillids—Evening Grosbeaks were numerous at 
Fort William by late October and there have been 
many reports of small flocks elsewhere, but so far in 
nothing approaching the numbers of last year; arriv- 
al dates showed no clear-cut geographic pattern. A 
tew Purple Finches and Pine Siskins were seen about 
Lake Ontario in October and November (on Nov. 8, 
60 Purple Finches east of Niagara, HHA’s, and 150 
Pine Siskins at Rochester, AS). Pine Grosbeaks were 
reported from a few northern localities, mostly in small 








numbers. Redpolls and crossbills were virtually un- 
reported. In September, Am. Goldfinches were nu- 
merous in migration along Lake Erie—1500 at Point 
Pelee on Sept. 15 and 150-200/hour past Hawk Cliff 
on Sept. 18 (IN). Many remained in nomadic flocks 
into November—along Lake Ontario east of Niagara 
the Axtells saw 600 on Nov. 1 and 450 on Nov. 8. 
The marsh at Stromness, Ont. again produced a few 
Sharp-tailed Sparrows for Buffalo observers (BN, 
RFA, HAM). Slate-colored Juncos were numerous 
at Fort William and Atikokan from late September 
and, in the southeast, arrival dates were surprisingly 
close to those in the northwest: Sept. 28 at Bradley's 
Marsh (WB); Sept. 29 at Toronto (WG); Sept. 30 
at Hamilton (PH). In their company, 5 Oregon 
Juncos were reported: 1 at Atikokan on Oct. 14 (SP) 

1 at Toronto on Oct. 19 (CG) and 3 at Fort Wil- 
liam on Oct. 30 (AEA). Tree Sparrows reached most 
areas in good numbers in late October. A few Harris’ 
Sparrows appeared briefly at Atikokan and Fort 
William in late September; a specimen collected at 
Port Credit on Oct. 19 was the first for the Toronto 
area (AR). White-crowned Sparrows were briefly 
common in the south at the end of September (Sept. 
28-29 at Toronto). White-throated Sparrows were 
present for a longer period. At Atikokan, they be- 
came more numerous as early as Aug. 26 (SP). 
Some peak dates for Toronto: Sept. 17, 19, 21, 27; 
Oct. 2, 10. Most Fox Sparrows bridged the Region 
non-stop, the highest count being 10 at Olean on 
Nov. 9 (SWE). A large flock of Lapland Longspurs 
reached the Fort William area on Sept. 26 (R & SR) 
but few have been seen in the southeast (100 at 
Bolton on Oct. 27, GB). By contrast, Snow Buntings 
have appeared in some numbers; on Nov. 4, 400 were 
seen at Luther Marsh (FC); on Nov. 8, about 850 
along Lake Ontario east of Niagara (HHA’s) and 
1000 at Rochester (O'Hara, WL), and on Nov. 23, 
more than 2000 at Presque Isle (J & JS). 

Sub-regional Editor—Harold H. Axtell, Buffalo 
Museum of Science. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION.—It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that a major disaster befell eastern 
birds during the winter of 1957-58, and during the 
spring migration which followed. 








Earlier reports from the Appala- 
chian Region (and others as well) 
wh =e have told of striking shortages 
among spring migrants and among 
breeding birds. Events of this fall 
have confirmed our worst fears. 
There has been an incredible re- 
duction in our bird population. 

Our summer report included the 
| suggestion from Dr. Henry M. 
Stevenson that many migrants ar- 
S¢| _riving in Florida and the other 
Gulf States found food so scarce 
cy that they either perished, or were 
unable to continue northward to 
their normal summer breeding 
grounds. This has been confirmed by many anomalies 
—hbirds nesting far south of their usual ranges, late 
and unusual nestings, and a lot of reports of non- 
breeding stragglers. 

Writing of conditions near Butler, Pa., Dr. F. W. 
Preston says: 

“The times are out of joint, meseems. I get the 
impression that the birds do not quite know what 
they are doing. On Nov. 2 I had a [captive] 
Egyptian Goose diligently incubating eggs, which 
she has been doing for a month now. On Oct. 8 
I picked up a Chestnut-sided Warbler in winter 
plumage killed by a car; this is several days later 
than anything reported by Todd, so I took it to 
him. High water all summer and fall left no mud 
flats for the shorebirds and we saw little of them. 
What we did see were late. The only dates for 
Solitary Sandpipers were Sept. 10 and Oct. 3. 
We usually see the first ones in July. Only one 
pair of Gadwalls nested with us so far as I know; 
the seven eggs hatched July 21. An Eastern Wood 
Pewee still had young in the nest on Aug. 7. 
A nest of House Wrens fledged, Aug. 20, and 
another nest on Aug. 29.” 

Some conditions were certainly unfavorable for 
fall migrants, but the list of scarcities is still remark- 
able. Common Loons were scarce and late throughout 
the Region. During the entire fall I failed to see a 
single Pied-billed Grebe, although my travels took 
me by lots of streams and ponds. Other correspond- 
ents mentioned the extraordinary scarcity of this spe- 
cies. Herons seemingly had the worst year in recorded 
history. Green Herons, normally common and widely- 
distributed, failed to appear at many of their usual 
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nesting places. Observers in northeastern Ohio failed 
to find a single Black-crowned Night Heron. Great 
Blues and Common Egrets were notably scarce. 

Dabbling ducks straggled through, some unusually 
early (non-breeding birds?), some expectionally late. 
Most species were here, but in sharply-reduced num- 
bers. Late November brought fair flights of Mallards 
and Blacks, but heavy freezes about Nov. 28 sent 
most of the birds on their way. Diving ducks were 
present, and that is about all. Something has hap. 
pened to our Lesser Scaups. They were, for many 
years, the commonest ducks both spring and fall, 
Now entire seasons pass during which we see few 
or none at all. 

Heavy rains in late summer precluded wide mud 
flats, but even where there were exposed areas there 
were practically no shorebirds. Until late autumn I 
did not see a Killdeer, and I missed the Spotted 
Sandpipers entirely. In northeastern Ohio's lake re- 
gion (close enough to Lake Erie to enjoy fine flights 
of shorebirds in normal years) there was almost a 
blank, according to Vincent McLaughlin. Similar 
shortages were noted among gulls and terns. 

Among songbirds,’ there were distressing condi- 
tions both as to nesting birds and permanent residents. 
All species of wrens were in short supply, and Caro- 
linas are far below their usual numbers in early 
winter. There seemed to be fair numbers of migrating 
Winter Wrens, but most observers entirely missed 
Bewick’s Wren this year. White-breasted Nuthatches 
are missing from many wooded areas where they are 
usually dependably common. Few flights of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches have been noted. Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers are scarce, and Yellow-shafted Flickers 
are not present in their normal numbers in northern 
West Virginia. 

Eastern Bluebirds were absent or very rare over 
large portions of the Region during summer, and 
shortages have continued in areas where they normally 
winter. It has become a noteworthy event to see one 
or two Eastern Bluebirds on an automobile trip of 
several hundred miles. During cold winter weather 
we usually have twelve to fourteen pairs of Cardinals 
at our feeders near Morgantown. This winter our 
maximum has been five pairs, and on most days we 
see only two or three pairs at any given time. 

We saw no migrating Eastern Phoebes in northern 
West Virginia. There were no pronounced “waves” 
in the warbler migration; most species were present, 
but in sharply reduced numbers. During several days 
of hawk-watching in September we were on the 
lookout for diurnal warbler flights which have been 
an interesting feature of recent fall migrations. In 
places where we had counted hundreds in previous 
years, we saw tens this year; sometimes none at all. 

There were, of course, some bright spots. The Ap- 
palachian Region had a notable flight of Canada 
Geese, and there were many reports of Blue and 
Snow Geese. Near State College, Pa. a Brant was 
shot on Oct. 30, and another one photographed on 
Nov. 19 (Merrill Wood). There was a good move- 
ment of White-crowned Sparrows, and several ob- 
servers commented on the abundance of Lincoln's 
Sparrows. 
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Spe mention should be made of the icterids. In 
my last report I commented on the fact that their 
numbers seemed to “explode’’ during the summer. 
Dr. Gunn tells me that the same conditions were 
noted in Ontario. During fall migration, we saw 
things that appeared strange to us, the most notable 
, mixed blackbird flock (20,000 birds estimated, 
mostly grackles) roosting in a red spruce forest near 
Davis, W. Va., at elevations above 3000 feet, and 
with no water or swampy areas within several miles. 
This flock reached maximum numbers on Sept. 18-19, 
but birds remained in the area for more than a week. 
McLaughlin noted very heavy flocks of mixed icterids, 
even as late as Dec. 1, in northeastern Ohio. Preston 
and others saw very late Rusty Blackbirds during the 
fall. 

Despite these exceptions, the fall season was orni- 
thologically disappointing, even distressing. Merrill 
Wood sums it up when he says of the State College 
observations, “This seems like a short report for all 
the looking we did.” 

The first local mist netting and banding operations 
on a large scale were carried out in September on 
Allegheny Front Mountain, Tucker County, W. Va.., 
by Ralph Bell, C. O. Handley, Richard Hessler, and 
George Hall. Normally, we think of Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes as being rare in this area, but four were 
taken and banded, Sept. 18-20. A Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher on Sept. 19 was later than we would have 
expected this species. There were more Swainson’s 
Thrushes than any other species taken in the nets. 

Grebes, Cormorants, Heron—Horned Grebes were 
on the Ohio lakes in good numbers, and were com- 
mon at Cheat Lake, W. Va. from Oct. 19 to Nov. 
10 (GH). Three Double-crested Cormorants were 
seen near Knoxville, Tenn. on Nov. 21 (J. C. 
Howell). In the same locality Robert Hamilton saw 
a Yellow-crowned Night Heron on Nov. 13, the first 
local fall record. 

Waterfowl—Whistling Swans were noted at Cheat 
Lake, W. Va. on Oct. 25 by Fred Tice. They were 
scarce in northeastern Ohio (VM). From the Knox- 
ville area, Howell sends the following duck notes: 
“Mallard, 2 seen Sept. 16, earliest fall record; Pin- 
tail, 3 seen Oct. 5, earliest fall record; Green-winged 
Teal, 1 seen Oct. 24, earliest fall record; Blue-winged 
Teal, 1 seen Aug. 10, earliest fall record; Am. 
Widgeon, 6 seen Oct. 3, earliest fall record; Wood 
Duck, 76 seen Oct. 31, very large number for this 
area; Redhead, 81 seen Nov. 1, rare in fall locally; 
Lesser Scaup, unusually scarce.” 

Near Youngstown, Ohio, McLaughlin saw 7 Old- 
squaws on Nov. 22. On this date he counted about 
2600 diving ducks (about 2000 of them Ruddies) 
on four lakes. Several observers have commented on 
the scarcity of mergansers. 

Hawks.—Ilf there were heavy flights of hawks along 
the Appalachian ridges this fall, they escaped the no- 
tice of observers. Bill Berthy, Fred Brooks, and the 
Writer counted 484 birds, mostly Broad-wings but with 
4 good sprinkling of other species, on Sept. 12, an 
early date. The weekend of Sept. 19-21, usually a re- 
Warding time for hawk-watchers, was mediocre this 
year. A dark-phase Rough-legged Hawk on Sept. 12, 





seen at Rothrock Tower, Garrett County, Md. was 
notable (MB). 

A flight of about 20 Marsh Hawks on Sept. 28 at 
Allegheny Front was unusual (GH). An early Gos- 
hawk was shot in northeastern Ohio on Sept. 20 (G. 
W. Richter). A Goshawk spent several days in Octo- 
ber near the home of Dr. Earl McCue, in Monongalia 
County, W. Va. During that month, Bill Berthy and 
Fred Brooks saw two Goshawks in the same county. 
Dr. Richter, of Canfield, Ohio, who specializes on 
hawk and owl nests, reports that he found 30 nests 
with eggs of Red-tailed Hawks in March, and that 
he counted 50 young of that species in August. He 
also notes that this year Cooper’s Hawks replaced 
Sharp-shinned Hawks in all known former nesting 
locations of the latter species. 

There were gratifying reports of eagles, both 
Golden and Bald. At the Tussey Fire Tower, near 
State College, Pa., Wood saw 3 adult Bald Eagles 
in September. The writer saw a Bald Eagle on Back- 
bone Mountain, Tucker County, W. Va. on Sept. 
19, and Ruth, Fred, and Maurice Brooks watched a 
Golden Eagle near Davis, Tucker County, on Dec. 
22. A Golden Eagle passed within 100 feet of George 
Hall and Gordon Knight on Sept. 14, at Allegheny 
Front Mountain. At Meander Reservoir, Ohio, How- 
ard Heimerdinger saw a Bald Eagle on Nov. 26. A 
mature Bald Eagle was noted at Watauga Lake Over- 
look, Tenn. on Dec. 9 (L. R. Herndon). 

Gallinaceous Birds —Ruffed Grouse appeared to 
have very small broods during the past summer, and 
most hunters reported these birds down in numbers. 
Bobwhites continued to be scarce in most localities, 
although Clark Miller found them in good numbers 
in West Virginia’s Eastern Panhandle. There was an 
unusually heavy kill of Turkeys in West Virginia, al- 
though the birds seem to have suffered at high ele- 
vations from last winter's severity. 

Gallinules and Coots —A Purple Gallinule on Oct. 
12, near Knoxville, Tenn., was seen by Mary Enloe 
and reported by Howell. This is the first local record 
for the species. Young Common Gallinules were still 
in Berkeley County, W. Va. on Oct. 19 (CM) and 
Dressel reported one near Youngstown, Ohio, on Oct. 
21, a very late date. Am. Coots were very late, but 
in fair numbers at Cheat Lake (GH). 

Shorebirds Common Snipe appeared as early as 
Aug. 1 in Jefferson County, W. Va. (CM) and by 
Aug. 7 a considerable population had built up. Six 
Upland Plovers on Aug. 31 near State College, Pa., 
were the last seen (W. S. Clarke, Jr.). In contrast 
to early arrivals of duck species, Howell had some 
unusually late dates for shorebirds in the Knoxville, 
Tenn. area. These included: Pectoral Sandpiper, Oct. 
31; White-rumped Sandpiper, Oct. 17 (first local 
record); Least Sandpiper, Nov. 13; and Western 
Sandpiper, Sept. 6. A Pectoral Sandpiper was at Evans 
Lake, Ohio, on Nov. 2, and Lesser Yellowlegs at the 
same place on Nov. 20 (GWR). Richter also re- 
ported two nests of Black Terns, the first for Ma- 
honing County, Ohio, found on July 4. 

Nighthawks, Hummingbirds —There was a good 
Appalachian flight of Common Nighthawks. Near 
West Union, W. Va., Walter Lesser estimates that 
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he saw 1000 birds on the evening of Aug. 23. As 
late as Oct. 9, 15 of these birds were counted at 
Knoxville (JCH). Mrs. Thomas Benton saw a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird near State College, Pa., on 
Oct. 3 (WSC). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —Near Warren, Pa., Harris 
E. Johnson saw 2 Olive-sided Flycatchers on Sept. 13. 
All swallows departed very early, and there were none 
of the usual Purple Martin build-ups that we often 
have in early September. Cliff Swallows, as usual, ag- 
gregated on telephone lines along highways through 
the mountains. High-speed drivers kill increasing 
numbers of these birds each year. 

Jays, Crows, Waxwings—Blue Jays were wide- 
spread and common in migration. Several large crow 
roosts have built up, including one with an estimated 
100,000 birds in northeastern Ohio (VM). There 
have been large flocks of Cedar Waxwings near Mor- 
gantown in early December. 

Northern Finches —There have been few reports 
of northern finches. Near Warren, Pa., 8 Evening 
Grosbeaks arrived on Nov. 7 (HEJ), and Wood re- 
ported one seen by Mrs. T. E. Fuller at State Col- 
lege on Nov. 20. Purple Finches were fairly common 
in early October. Pine Siskins appear fairly wide- 
spread. On Dec. 22, Ruth, Fred, and Maurice Brooks 
saw four flocks (80-100 birds in all) feeding on 
cinders in snowy roads in Preston and Tucker Coun- 
ties, W. Va. These cindered roads, in time of deep 
snows, are especially attractive to finches. Dr. Ralph 
Condee found one Red Crossbill at Black Moshannon 
Park, Pa. on Oct. 26. 

Sparrows.—Tree Sparrows were late, and are still 
quite scarce in northern West Virginia. A male 
White-throated Sparrow, wintering at my feeding 
shelf, has been in almost full song during near-zero 
weather in December. Three Snow Buntings were 
noted at Evans Lake, Ohio, on Nov. 2 (GWR). 

Since this is the last Audubon Field Notes report 
which I expect to compile, for the present at least, 
I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
the many correspondents who have regularly supplied 
field data. Their help has been responsible for any 
validity and thoroughness which the reports have 
had. I should like also to bespeak cooperation for my 
successor, Dr. George Hall, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity —MAvRICE Brooks, Division of Forestry, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W’. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The fall 
season generally brought warmer, drier weather than 
normal for this Region. Detroit reported slightly 
above normal precipitation for September, but sub- 
normal again in October with a total deficit for the 
year of 8.68 inches by November 1 (Alice Kelly). 
In Minnesota the precipitation has been below nor- 
mal (7.87 inches for the year) and fall temperatures 
above (2.0 degrees). A heavy wind storm on No- 
vember 17, pushed the Minneapolis-St. Paul weather 
station indicator to an all-time high of 60 miles per 
hour. This storm was widespread and did extensive 
damage to shipping on the Great Lakes as well as 
to forests, shade trees and buildings. No reports of 
extensive damage to birdlife have been received. In 
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general snow was light and late in coming over most 
of the Region. 

Pelicans —From Lac qui Parle County, in western 
Minnesota came reports of summer resident White 
Pelicans remaining on into the fall. It is possible 
that these birds nest here but, since no nests have 
been found, they may be non-breeding birds. On 
Aug. 25, 55 birds were seen at Marsh Lake in Lac 
qui Parle County, and on Sept. 14, 60 were reported 
at Salt Lake, 12 miles west (Mrs. C. E. Peterson). 
Seventy-five were seen at Madison, Wis. on Nov. 22- 
23 (S. Robbins and Ashman) and large concentra- 
tions, numbering about 2600 were seen on Rose Lake 
in Martin County, Minn., on Sept. 28 (Dennis 
Carter). 

Herons and Bitterns—Common Egrets were re- 
ported throughout the southern and western parts of 
the Region. In the Haennle Sanctuary, Mich., 7 birds 
remained until Oct. 2, (Cottrille) and on the banks 
of the Chippewa River, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 2 
were seen on Sept. 2, a first sight record for Chip- 
pewa County (C. Kemper). In Minnesota, they were 
recorded near the western border of the state on Aug. 
30: 9 near Bellingham, 2 near Madison, 1 near Clin- 
ton (H. Krause). Later records from near Madison, 
Minn. were 2 on Sept. 14 and 3 on Sept. 25 (Mrs. 
C. E. Peterson). At Herman, Minn. on Aug. 23, 7 
were seen (V. Barrows). Near Shakopee, Scott 
County, Minn. on Sept. 20, there were approximately 
200 (A. Dodge) and on Oct. 8, 3 remained on the 
outskirts of Minneapolis. Twenty-eight Common 
Egrets were last observed, Sept. 7, on the White- 
water Refuge pools, Winona County, Minn. (Carl 
M. Johnson). At Rice Lake, Hennepin County, 
Minn., Common Egrets were seen from Aug. 17 to 
Sept. 21, on which date there were 60 (R. Janssen). 
Great Blue Herons were last reported in the Seney 
Wildlife Refuge, Mich. on Nov. 1, and the Am. 
Bittern on Oct. 18 (E. J. Smith). In the Duluth 
area, a single Green Heron was identified by Carl 
Johnson of Rochester on Park Point (G. Kuyava). 
As far as is known, this is the first record of the 
species in the area (P. Hofslund). 

Waterfowl—The very spotty nature of the water- 
fowl reports makes the situation difficult to sum- 
marize and emphasizes the futility of attaching im- 
portance to any one person's field observations. Hun- 
ters’ success during the open season was not good and 
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the idea was generally expressed that populations 


were much below recent years. Some of our observers 
had similar experiences (I. Sorenson, Minneapolis; 
G. Gullion, Cloquet, Minn.). Contrary to these re- 


ports, aterfowl were abundant, even above normal 
in the Minnesota River bottoms south of Minneapolis 
(Wm. Pieper, R. Janssen); they were in large num- 
bers at least locally at Jackson, Mich. (Mrs. P. Cot- 
trille); and at Seney National Wildlife Refuge in 
Upper Michigan, counts of 2600 Hooded and 1500 
Common Mergansers seemed high (Smith). Blue and 
Snow Geese were reported below normal in numbers 
at Jackson, Mich. (Cottrille) and in southeastern 
Minnesota (Wm. Longley). On the other side of the 
ledger, Dr. Charles Kemper from Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. reports “On Sunday, October 26, a rainy, windy 
day, we witnessed the greatest migration of Canada, 
Blue and Snow Geese ever seen here. Flock after 
flock, 100-800, passed over. They kept coming all 
day, the skies were filled at times. It was tremendous.”’ 
A number of very small Canada Geese (presumably 
Richardson’s) were reported by Minnesota hunters 
(Breckenridge) and one was seen on Nov. 5 in Oak- 
land County, Mich. (Woolfenden). 

Some of the larger federal refuges are attracting 
increasing numbers of Canada Geese. Seney, Mich. 
reported 5500, Oct. 19-25 (Smith). Horicon National 
Wildlife Refuge in southern Wisconsin has adjacent 
public hunting grounds where 16,940 geese were shot 
—far more than anticipated—and as a result the sea- 
son was closed two weeks ahead of schedule to pre- 
vent the taking of too many birds (F. Davis). Much 
concern has been expressed by game men over the 
reductions in Redheads and Canvasbacks, and in the 
prairie provinces of Canada and in the Dakotas 
drought conditions undoubtedly reduced normal pro- 
ductions. Many hunters’ reports indicate smaller pop- 
ulations. Seney Refuge in Michigan reported very 
small numbers (Smith). Countering this, at least in 
part, was the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service report 
of a count of 275,000 of these divers on Lake St. 
Clair near Detroit. Wood Ducks were in low num- 
bers this year and were placed on the protected list. 
However, locally fairly good numbers were reared 
this year (Lake Minnetonka, west of Minneapolis, 
Breckenridge; Silver Lake, Minn., Mrs. P. Tryon, 
1000 birds; Seney, Michigan, 500 birds, Smith). 

Hawks.—At Detroit a heavy flight of hawks crossed 
the Detroit River at Grosse Ile on Sept. 12. On Sept. 
19, 7000 were counted at the same crossing follow- 
ing a heavy flight at Hawk Cliff, Ontario, the previ- 
ous day. None were seen on the following day (R. 
O'Reilly, Jr.). At Cedar Grove, Sheboygan County, 
Wis., flights totaling 2283 were reported between 
Aug. 24 and Sept. 30. Thirteen hundred and forty- 
two Sharp-shins were tallied, with peak flights on 
Sept. 21 (375) and Oct. 11 (351). One hundred and 
sixty-four Pigeon Hawks were noted with peaks on 
Sept. 30 (22) and Oct. 4 (56). Other species of 
which more than 100 were seen, Aug. 24 to Sept. 30, 
were Marsh Hawks (214), Red-tails (238), and 
Broad-wings (170). Many were trapped and banded 
including 164 sharp-shins, 20 Red-tails, 19 Peregrine 
Falcons and 30 Pigeon Hawks (Cedar Grove Orni- 





thological Station). Duluth, Minn., reported one of 
the heaviest flights yet recorded at this favorable 
point. On 5 days (Sept. 3, 12, 13, 20 and 21) a total 
of 17,917 hawks were observed including: Sharp- 
shins, 5109; Broadwings, 9913; Red-tails, 1198; and 
Marsh Hawks, 337. Pigeon Hawks, Sparrow Hawks, 
and Turkey Vultures were in greater numbers than 
usual with Goshawks and Peregrine Falcons reduced 
(Hofslund). A woodlot in the Waterloo, Mich. area 
where 50-75 Turkey Vultures have roosted for years 
was cleared and about 40 appeared at a neighboring 
woods on Oct. 4 (P. Cottrille, H. Wing). Two 
Golden Eagles were wounded in central Minnesota, 
one near Fergus Falls, Nov. 15; one was seen on 
Sept. 18-22, in Hennepin County, Minn. (Mrs. P. D. 
Tryon) and one was killed near McGregor, Minne- 
sota on Dec. 16. 

Grouse.—The fairly light snowfall of last winter 
and a dry spring in Minnesota resulted in an excellent 
population of Ring-necked Pheasants and hunting 
success was high (Breckenridge). Ruffed Grouse 
populations were fair in Minnesota and both Ruffed 
and Sharp-tailed Grouse as well as Spruce Grouse 
were reported as common in Seney Wildlife Refuge 
in Michigan (Smith). Spruce Grouse were also re- 
ported as frequently encountered in northeastern Min- 
nesota this fall (R. Huber). A planting of Turkeys 
in Juneau County, Wis., 5 years ago is doing weil 
as indicated by numerous sight records (Robbins). 
Turkeys were also introduced into Whitewater Refuge 
in Winona County, Minn., and are considered to be 
well established (Breckenridge). 

Cranes —In Michigan, Sandhill Cranes began to 
flock early in September. The peak count of 228 
cranes was made on October 4, when a group headed 
by Harold Wing covered three areas. The highest 
count at the Haehnle Sanctuary was 98 on Sept. 24; 
107 were seen at Tophit Marsh on Oct. 4; and 99 
appeared at Boyce Lake on Oct. 5 (Cottrille). At 
the Seney Wildlife Refuge in upper Michigan, they 
reached a peak population of approximately 100 birds 
during the second week of September (Smith). A 
migrating flock of 29 Sandhill Cranes were seen on 
Sept. 16 in Mahnomen County, Minn. (Breckenridge). 

Shorebirds—Very spotty reports are in hand for 
this group as is often the case due to local variations 
in pond levels. Horicon Marsh in Dodge County, 
Wis. had a disappointing migration while mud flats 
near Marshall in eastern Dodge County and near 
Waterloo (Chub Lake) in southern Dodge County 
had excellent populations (Sam Robbins). Minnesota 
Point at Duluth, usually a fine spot for shorebirds, 
was poor this season (Gary Kuyava) while the Seney 
National Wildlife Refuge at Seney in upper Michi- 
gan had at least a fair migration (Smith). A few 
notable records include: Baird’s Sandpiper, one at 
Seney in late August (Smith); a single record in 
Adams County, Wis., Aug. 22-26, 3 at Superior, 
Wis., Aug. 28, 4 at Waterloo, Wis., Sept. 20; 1 at 
Necedah Refuge, Wis., Oct. 18 and 21 (Robbins); 
3 at Waterloo, Wis. on Sept. 4 (T. Soulen). Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper: one at Eden Prairie, Hennepin 
County, Minn. on Sept. 4 (Ray Glassel, Mrs. P. 
Tyron). Northern Phalarope: Madison, Minn. (H. 
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Krause), and Seney, Mich., late August (Smith). 
Willet: one at Marshall, Dade County, Wis., Aug. 9 
(R. Barger and Robbins). The last Am. Woodcock 
was reported at Cloquet, St. Louis County, Minn. on 
Oct. 14 (G. Gullion). 

Gulls and Terns.—An eastern movement of Frank- 
lin's Gulls in autumn has become a regular occur- 
rence in late years. Three hundred were reported near 
Lake City, Wabasha County, Minn., Oct. 15 (C. John- 
son). Many were seen near Minneapolis, Sept. 20 
to Oct. 17 (Mrs. Tryon), and one was reported in 
company with Bonaparte’s Gulls at Superior, Wis., 
Aug. 28 (Robbins). Also at Superior on that date 
3 Parasitic Jaegers were seen (Robbins). 

Owls.—Most owl records indicate normal occur- 
rences except perhaps a Hawk-Owl report from Hink- 
ley, Pine County, Minn., which is farther south than 
they usually are found (R. Olson). 

Goatsuckers and Hummingbirds Common Night- 
hawk migrations were heavy at Cedar Grove, Wis., 
on Aug. 30 (6000) and Aug. 31 (18,000) where 
they were last seen on Oct. 25 (Cedar Grove Orni- 
thological Station). Heavy flights occurred at White- 
water State Park in Winona County, Minn. from Aug. 
25 to Sept. 15. At Chippewa Falls, Wis., the peak 
flight came on Aug. 30 (Kemper). Whip-poor-wills 
were reported at Cedar Grove, Wis. on Sept. 8 (Ce- 
dar Grove Ornithological Station), and at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., Sept. 22 (1 banded, Kemper). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were last reported 
at Chippewa Falls, Wis. on Sept. 24 (Kemper), in 
Winona County, Minn. first week of October (C. 
Johnson), and at Cedar Grove, Wis., Sept. 22 (Ce- 
dar Grove Ornithological Station). 

Iv 00d peckers—Red-headed Woodpeckers are re- 
ported as on the increase about Jackson, Mich., after 
being scarce for several years. Also Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers are becoming more common there (Cottrille). 
Red-bellies are still rare (no breeding records) about 
Detroit where this bird was reported early in No- 
vember in Kensington Park (Kelley). A late Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker at the Cranbrook Estate near De- 
troit was banded on November 7 (Nickell). 

Flycatchers—The Michigan area reported the mi- 
gration of flycatchers lighter than that of other small 
birds, but included two species noted in Bloomfield 
Township, Oakland County, as rare: the Olive-sided 
Flycatcher and Yellow-bellied. The former was seen 
on Aug. 12 (Kelley), Aug. 23, White Lake Town- 
ship (O'Reilly) and on Sept. 17, Bloomfield Town- 
ship (Kelley). A  Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was 
banded in Bloomfield Township, Oakland County, 
Sept. 7 (Kelley). On Sept. 15, 2 more were banded 
there (Nickell) and one on Sept. 18. From Aug. 20 
to Sept. 21 all the usual species of flycatchers migrated 
through the Duluth Region (Kuyava) and a heavy 
flight was reported at Minneapolis on Sept. 3 (M. 
Lupient). Near Cloquet, St. Louis County, Minn., 
a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, far out of range was col- 
lected (Specimen #14562, Minnesota Museum of 
Natural History) on Oct. 23. See Flicker, March 1959 
(Gullion). 

Swallows.—Heavy migrations of swallows, with 
many Cliff Swallows, were seen south of Minne- 
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apolis, Aug. 25 (Janssen) and another flight mainly 
of Tree and Barn Swallows was noted on Sept. 14 
(Lupient). Peak migrations of Purple Martins oc. 
curred on Sept. 7 (2700) and Sept. 15 (1000); Tree 
Swallows on Aug. 30 (2000), Sept. 7, (4000) and 
Sept. 15 (4000); and Rough-winged Swallows, Sept. 
25 at Cedar Grove, Wis. (Cedar Grove Ornithologi- 
cal Station). 

Jays, Magpies, Crows.—Many reports on the Black- 
billed Magpie indicate a definite increase of this bird 
in Minnesota. These come from Warroad (Rev. E. 
A. Shanahan), Bemidji and Coleraine (H. T. Peters), 
Red Lake Game Refuge, Nov. 7 (J. Brandt), Otter 
Tail County (Krause), and Sebeka, Minn., where 
58 had been recorded by Oct. 10 (Oehlenschlager). 
The farthest east reports came from Aurora, St. Louis 
County, Oct. 2 (Vera Barrows), Carlos Avery Refuge, 
Anoka County, Nov. 1 (Don Balser), while Redwood 
Falls, Redwood County, Oct. 21 (J. Tester) marked 
the southernmost point the bird reached. This would 
seem to indicate an extension of the normal wintering 
range for this species and we will look forward to 
increased nesting records for next summer. 

Gray Jays were seen on August 27 in northern 
Sawyer and southern Ashland Counties, Wis. (Rob- 
bins); they arrived on Oct. 25 in the Cloquet area 
(Gullion) and at Seney, Mich., Sept. 28 (Smith). 
Blue Jay migrations frequently coincide with the 
routes of the hawks. This was the case at the crossing 
of the Detroit River from Ontario. On Sept. 28, 
Woolfenden counted 2900 Blue Jays flying from the 
tip of Grosse Ile toward Gibraltar, Mich. (Kelley). 
Common Ravens, as usual, moved south into the 
northern portions of this Region as indicated by ap- 
proximately 200 in the Seney Wildlife Refuge 
(Smith); 5 in Porcupine Mountain State Park in 
upper Michigan, Oct. 5 (J. Stopplet); and 1 at Se- 
beka, Minn. on Oct. 17 (Oehlenschlager). 

Titmice and Nuthatches.—Several northerly rec- 
ords of wintering Tufted Titmice in Minnesota indi- 
cate a further extension of this bird’s range. Several 
are visiting a feeding station on the south shore of 
Leech Lake in Cass County (H. R. Hanson and Stan 
Oman) and a record comes from the west shore of 
Mille Lacs Lake in Crow Wing County (Mr. & Mrs. 
H. Ayer). Several observers have commented on no 
Red-breasted Nuthatches appearing this witner in 
sharp contrast to the influx last winter. Some records 
of this bird came from the eastern edge of the prai- 
rie, Nov. 13, Madison, Lac qui Parle County, Minn 
(Peterson). 

Mockingbirds, Catbirds, and Thrashers —Catbirds 
were noted as unusually abundant at Duluth on Aug. 
2-6 and again Sept. 17-20 (Kuyava), in Winona 
County, Minn. (C. Johnson), and at Detroit (W. P. 
Nickell). A Mockingbird was banded at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., Nov. 11 (Kemper). 

Thrushes—Some Minnesota observers reported a 
slight increase in Eastern Bluebirds, particularly at 
Christmas Lake, Hennepin Co., Minn. (Tryon), the 
Duluth area (Kuyava) and Fergus Falls (Krause). 
The peak of the Robin migration in the Duluth area 
was noted between Sept. 27 and Oct. 2 (Kuyava), and 
Oct. 3 was the last fall date at Cloquet, Minn. (Gul- 
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lion). At Cedar Grove, Wis., on Oct. 24, 300 Robins 
were reported (Cedar Grove Ornith. Station). An 
unusual scarcity of Hermit Thrushes is causing con- 
cern at Duluth (Hofslund, Kuyava). However, large 
numbers of Hermit, Swainson’s, and Gray-checked 
Thrushes were banded at Detroit (Michell), and at 
the Cedar Grove Ornithological Station in Waiscon- 
sin: Helmut Mueller and others at the Cedar Grove 
station banded 114 Hermits, 1086 Swainson’s and 
153 Gray-cheeks from Aug. 31 to Oct. 21. Another 
rare eastern record of Townsend’s Solitaire comes 
from Fairmont, Martin County, Minn., on Nov. 27. 
The bird was distinctly seen with most of the field 
marks noted. The observer was well acquainted with 
the species from experience in western South Dakota 
(Dennis Carter). 

W’arblers—Michigan reported an unusually heavy 
warbler migration this fall contrasting with observa- 
tions in Wisconsin and Minnesota. In Michigan, 
peaks of migration came on Sept. 27, 28, and on Oct. 
11. It was noted throughout the fall that waves of 
migrants appeared the second day after the passage 
of a cold front (true also of juncos and White- 
throated Sparrows, Kelley). Tennessee and Myrtle 
Warblers and Ovenbirds were particularly numerous; 
Myrtles were present as late as November 4. Note- 
worthy records from Michigan: Sept. 7, Blue-winged 
Warbler, 18 Orange-crowned Warblers banded (Kel- 
ley); Nov. 10, Nashville Warbler banded (Lenz) ; 
Sept. 12 and Sept. 16, Pine Warbler (Nickell) ; Nov. 
19, Myrtle Warbler banded (Nickell); Nov. 21, 23, 
Yellow-breasted Chat (Mr. & Mrs. Julius Peter). 

In Wisconsin the warbler flight was below aver- 
age, several usually common species were not re- 
corded, and Myrtle Warblers, Palm, and Yellow 
Warblers were conspicuously down in numbers 
(Kemper). On Aug. 21, a Hooded Warbler was seen 
in Madison (Soulen) and on Aug. 16, in Adams 
County a Blue-winged Warbler was seen at the ex- 
treme northern edge of its range (Robbins). At Su- 
perior, Wis., 10 Yellow Warblers were counted on 
Aug. 28, a rather late date (Robbins). In northern 
Minnesota, warblers began migrating early in Au- 
gust. Myrtle and Palm Warblers were almost non- 
existent in migration this fall in the Duluth area 
(Kuyava), while a heavy movement of Myrtle, Or- 
ange-crowned and Nashville Warblers was reported 
from Sept. 26 to Oct. 9 near Cloquet (Gullion). 
Peak dates of activity were July 26, Aug. 10, Aug. 
26, Sept. 18, and Sept. 27, and 28, near Duluth 
(Kuyava). In the Twin Cities region, Sept. 2, 7 and 
13, brought increased numbers of warblers (Janssen, 
Lupient ). 

Finches —Pine Grosbeaks were first noted in the 
Duluth area on Oct. 29 (Kuyava) and near Cloquet, 
Minn., Nov. 10. Migrant Pine Siskin flocks were 
noted in Adams County, Wis. on Sept. 20 (S. Rob- 
bins). Pine Siskins had started to migrate at Cedar 
Grove, Wis. on Sept. 27 (Soulen); at Christmas 
Lake, Minn. on Oct. 27 (Tryon); and at Bloomfield 
Township, Oakland County, Mich. on Nov. 21 (Kel- 
ley). On Oct. 19, a few White-winged Crossbills were 
irriving at Encampment Forest, Lake Superior, Minn. 
Copulation by these birds seen at that time ties in 





with their erratic nesting habits. Three Red Crossbills 
were seen in Chester Park near Duluth on Oct. 22 
(Kuyava). The usual influx of wintering Evening 
Grosbeaks has occurred in the northern parts of the 
Region. They are especially abundant in many small 
flocks at Duluth (Kuyava). Reports from Cloquet, 
St. Louis County, Minn. are that they are staying on 
after being seen throughout the summer. This sug- 
gests nesting, but the nest has not yet been found 
in Minnesota. 

The Detroit area reported migration dates of the 
various sparrows as normal. White-crowned Sparrows, 
normally uncommon in fall, were more plentiful, but 
Song Sparrows were less numerous (Kelley). This 
contrasts with Chippewa Falls, Wis., where the op- 
posite was true (Kemper). White-crowned Sparrows 
in the Duluth area are out-numbered about 10 to 1 
by the subspecies, Gambel’s Sparrow (Kuyava). Lin- 
coln’s Sparrows were unusually abundant in Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. (Kemper) and in Hennepin County, 
Minn. (Janssen). Large concentrations of migrating 
sparrows were found near Minneapolis-St. Paul on 
Sept. 27 (Janssen) and on Oct. 8-16 (Lupient). 

Unusual dates of interest: Oct. 5, Henslow’s Spar- 
row banded, Birmingham, Mich. (Kelley). Oct. 25, 
Field Sparrow, Chippewa Falls, a late date (Kemper). 
Oct. 8, Clay-colored Sparrow, Chippewa Falls, a late 
date (Kemper). : 

The peak of the White-throated Sparrow migration 
at Cedar Grove was on.Sept. 26, 27 (Cedar Grove 
Ornithological Station). 

Harris’ Sparrows were reported at several points 
which might aid in defining the eastern limits of the 
fall migration belt for this ‘species: Adams County, 
Wis., Oct. 1 (Robbins) ; Grand Marais, Cook Coun- 
ty, Minn., Sept. 29 (Breckenridge); Porcupine Moun- 
tain State Park, Mich., Oct. 4 (J. Stopplet); and 
Winona County, Minn., Oct. 5 (C. Johnson), Seney 
Refuge, Mich., Oct. 1-2 (Smith), and they were more 
common than usual at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
(Kemper) —W. J. BRECKENRIDGE, Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—The 
Region in general experienced dry, mild weather 
until the last week of November, when temperatures 
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plunged and snow began to accumulate (up to 9 in. 
locally) from Nov. 23 to 28. Mid-November tempera- 
tures had climbed to near-record highs along the 
Ohio River (Louisville, Ky., 84°, Nov. 17) prior 
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to the Thanksgiving week snowstorms. The general 
deficiency of rainfall was most noticed throughout 
Iowa, northeastern Indiana, and the Lake Erie 
marshes, Ohio; late November precipitation only par- 
tially alleviated the situation. 

Weak cold fronts precipitated the first warbler 
flights as early as Aug. 10 at Rockford, Ill. (Don S. 
Prentice), Aug. 16 at Cleveland, Ohio (William 
Klamm), Aug. 17 at Lake Forest, Ill. (Miss Marion 
Clow), and Aug. 18 at Bloomington, Ind. (Val No- 
lan, Jr.). The passage of 7 cold fronts in September 
can be correlated rather well with successive, yet un- 
spectacular warbler movements, the last of which 
seems to have occurred about Oct. 3. Broad-winged 
Hawk flights were detected on Sept. 17 at St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sept. 20 at Port Byron and Rockford, IIl., and 
Sept. 26 at Joy, Ill. Myrtle Warblers and White- 
throated Sparrows first appeared at Liscomb, Iowa, 
Sept. 21, behind the passage of a cold front on Sept. 
20 (Beth Proescholdt). The first week of October 
saw Rough-legged Hawks and Short-eared Owls en- 
tering northern Illinois; a good sparrow movement in 
Iowa; and large numbers of Horned Larks, Lapland 
Longspurs, and Water Pipits in northwestern Indiana 
(200 pipits, Oct. 12, Porter County, Raymond 
Grow). A strong mid-October front brought the first 
Slate-colored Juncos, and Tree Sparrows in numbers, 
although a few stragglers had arrived earlier. Two 
weaker fronts passed through the Region during the 
month. Four cold fronts in November were insig- 
nificant, except for one late in that month. 

General aspects of the fall season were: (1) the 
early arrival of many species; (2) the extended mi- 
gration period and resuitant late lingering of indi- 
viduals; and (3) the relatively few pronounced 
waves of migrants observed. Early arrivals at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, included Green-winged Teal, 1, July 30; 
Greater Yellowlegs, 2, and Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
1, July 12; Nashville Warbler, 1, Aug. 1; Palm 
Warbler, 2, Aug. 23 (The Cleveland Bird Calendar 
54:9). Early dates at Ashtabula, Ohio, included Wil- 
let, 2, July 2; dowitcher, 3, July 3; Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 1, July 6; Bonaparte’s Gull, 110, July 26 
(Paul H. Savage). A Ring-billed Gull at Louisville, 
Ky., Aug. 23 (Leonard C. Brecher and Roderic Som- 
mers) was early, as was a Slate-colored Junco at 
Cleveland, Aug. 17 (Bertram Raynes). 

Dennis L. Carter recorded late dates for the fol- 
lowing species in northern Iowa: Green-winged Teal 
and Shoveler, Nov. 19; Ruddy Duck, Nov. 21; 
Golden Plover, Nov. 19; Black-bellied Plover, Nov. 
15; Solitary Sandpiper, Oct. 5; Franklin’s Gull, Nov. 
14; Crested Flycatcher, Sept. 20; Black-and-white 
Warbler, Sept. 20; Nashville Warbler, Oct. 4; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Sept. 20; Yellow-headed 
Blackbird, Sept. 27; Brown-headed Cowbird, Oct. 31; 
Savannah Sparrow, Oct. 31. At Utica, Ohio, Chim- 
ney Swifts were ‘‘still abundant’”’ on Oct. 16 (Mrs. 
C. R. Wagner); Purple Martins lingered at Hamlet, 
Ind. until Sept. 8 (Dorthy Buck); a Wood Thrush 
in emaciated condition, netted at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Oct. 26, died 2 days later (fide Jean M. Wright). 

Phe Swainson’s Thrush migration through the lat- 
ter area was reported as the heaviest in 20 years and 
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extended over a 5-week period; many of the birds 
were singing regularly (Wright); this species was 
noted in numbers at Lake Forest, Ill., for several 
weeks from Aug. 29 (Clow); individuals lingered 
until Oct. 18 at Cleveland, Ohio (Owen Davies), and 
Oct. 4 in Hamilton County, Iowa (Carter): an Am. 
Redstart was observed at Cincinnati on Nov. 11: 
Wagner reported a Scarlet Tanager at Utica on Oct. 
15. On Nov. 2 a Rose-breasted Grosbeak was present 
at Canton, Ohio (Robert E. Ball). A Dickcissel was 
killed by flying into a window at Lake Forest on 
Oct. 4 (Clow). 

Contrasting reports were received regarding the 
large wading birds, but it appears that egrets and 
Little Blue Herons did not penetrate as far northward 
as usual. At Louisville, Ky. there were no Little Blue 
Herons or Snowy Egrets, and many fewer Common 
Egrets (Brecher); Common Egrets were present in 
normal numbers at St. Louis, Mo. (J. Earl Comfort) ; 
Ted J. Pucci reported Great Blue Herons, Little Blue 
Herons, Common and Snowy Egrets normal to above 
normal at Kansas City, Mo., after the coolest and 
wettest summer in years. At Peoria, Ill., 2000 Com- 
mon Egrets were present on a dry pond in early 
October (Ferd Luthy). Egrets were said to have in- 
creased at Quincy, Ill. (T. E. Musselman), but they, 
and other large waders, were ‘completely absent’’ at 
Rockford (Prentice). Maximum counts of Common 
Egrets totaled 12 in northwestern Indiana, 30 at 
Palos Park, southwest Chicago, and 21 in the Lake 
Erie marshes of northern Ohio. In general the goose 
flight was good, with many Blue and Snow Geese 
arriving and stopping off during the first half of 
October. There were evidently hundreds of the tiny, 
Canada-type geese (Hutchins’) in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Missouri around Nov. 1; possibly the usual flight 
path moved toward the east this fall. Ducks were late 
in arriving and showed a decrease in total numbers. 
The shorebird migration was reported as poor to 
good, depending upon local availability of suitable 
habitat. Grow’s jaeger total for the southern tip of 
Lake Michigan was 13, as compared to seasonal totals 
in recent years ranging from 40 to 90; the earliest 
was Oct. 5. The usual huge concentrations of terns 
and Bonaparte’s Gulls failed to materialize there, as 
did the usual, large east to west movements of swal- 
lows (Grow). With the possible exception of Des 
Moines, Iowa, warbler flights were poor to fair, at 
best. Comfort called it the poorest on record at St. 
Louis; at Des Moines it was considered normal to 
very good (fide Woodward H. Brown). Several co- 
operators commented on the poor sparrow migration. 

Natural waterfowl food in the Illinois River Val- 
ley was practically wiped out by successive flooding 
earlier in the year. The result was that Illinois div- 
ing duck populations were only 15 per cent of the 
normal numbers by mid-November (Frank C. Bell- 
rose, Jr., fide Luthy). Less important shortages were 
reported on the Swan Lake Refuge, Mo., and along 
the lower Wabash River in Illinois and Indiana. Low 
water and/or lack of food may have also been re- 
flected in the lowest Canvasback population in the 
Lake Erie marshes for 40 years (fide F. H. Davis). 


Winter visitors attracting attention in Iowa were 
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Bohemian Waxwings and a few Snow Buntings. Nine 
of these waxwings at Des Moines in late November 
were in Flowering Crabapple trees (Brown); Myrle 
jones and Carter observed 3 in Dickinson County, 
Nov. 21, feeding on Multiflora Rose hips. Snow 
Buntings were recorded from 3 Iowa localities: 1 at 
Des Moines (Brown); 17 in Dickinson County, 
Nov. 21 (Jones and Carter); 1 at Iowa City, Nov. 
24 (F. W. Kent). First arrival of the species at Mil- 
ler, Ind. was on Oct. 12. No other species made 
noteworthy showings, but the marked absence of last 
winter's White-winged Crossbill flight and the back- 
to-normal number of Red-breasted Nuthatches evoked 
comment. 

Unusual Records—By far the most surprising visi- 
tors were 2 (or 3?) Whooping Cranes. An adult 
was sighted during an aerial waterfowl survey at the 
Squaw Creek Refuge, Mound City, Mo. on Oct. 13 
(Richard Vaught and Al Hoefelman, fide Kenneth 
Krumm, Refuge Manager). Many persons came to 
view the bird, first found in company with a Sandhill 
Crane, and it is thought to have left with 2 Sandhill 
Cranes, in a southeasterly direction, at 5:30 P.M., 
Oct. 15 (Krumm). What may have been the same 
adult Whooping Crane was first sighted by Todd 
Dunker, a farmer 20 miles south of Quincy, Ill. on 
either Oct. 15 or 16 (conflicting newspaper reports, 
fide Musselman). Again, mumerous persons came to 
observe the bird, as it fed with Common Egrets and 
Great Blue Herons in a picked corn field; it disap- 
peared after 20 days. In early December an immature 
Whooping Crane was present on the Mingo Refuge, 
near Puxico, Mo., where A. D. Geis saw it as late 
as Dec. 6. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans —A total of 24 Common 
Loons in the Cleveland area, Nov. 9, was a high 
count (Davies) and a good movement occurred at 
Michigan City (James Landing) and in Porter 
County, Ind.; Grow observed 58 in flight on Oct. 
25. On Nov. 15, Charles T. Clark watched 15 flying 
west in groups of 2 or 3, in 2 minutes, along the 
southern shore of Lake Michigan. Eared Grebes were 
recorded at Keithsburg, Ill. (5, Oct. 25, Richard 
Green, Ted Green, Robert J. Trial), and Michigan 
City (1 each Oct. 12, 26, Nov. 2, 15: 2, Nov. 16, 
Landing). Not a single White Pelican was reported. 

Herons.—At Utica, Ohio, Mrs. Wagner observed 
3 Green Herons, in contrast to 25 in an average year. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Only 43 Whistling Swans 
(4 reports) were reported. The Canada Goose flight 
was heavy, with the bulk of the birds arriving be- 
tween Oct. 5 and 26. In Missouri 2000 were present, 
Sept. 29, but 66,000 on Oct. 27. The build-up at 
Swan Lake Refuge alone was from 620 on Sept. 25 
to 41,000 the first week in October. A Brant was 
observed at Cleveland, Nov. 15 (William & Nancy 
<lamm) and 16 (Davies). Hunters shot 3 White- 
fronted Geese near New Boston, Ill. (Trial). At 
Peoria, 30 to 35 per cent of the mixed flocks of 
Blue Geese and Snow Geese were Snows, as compared 
to the usual 10 per cent (Luthy). 

In general, large dabbling duck flights were de- 
layed until the last week of November, when Mal- 
lards and Black Ducks moved down with the snow- 





storms and cold weather. Large-scale movement was 
still much in evidence at the end of the period. 
Green-winged Teal were early at Cincinnati (Aug. 
23), and 200 observed later was the largest number 
ever seen there (fide Wright). All three scoters ap- 
peared at Cleveland, and Common and White-winged 
Scoters were recorded at Michigan City. A total of 
5500 Red-breasted Mergansers in the Cleveland area, 
Nov. 8, was a high count (Davies). 

Hawks.—A Red-tailed Hawk flight occurred at 
Port Byron, Ill. on Sept. 20, when 37 were counted 
(Trial), along with 285 Broad-wings, 24 Red-shoul- 
dered, and 1 Peregrine Falcon. Richard Green ob- 
served 35 Red-tails, Sept. 26, when he also saw 25 
Broad-wings, at Joy, Ill. Mixed flights of Red-tails, 
Sharp-shins, Marsh, and Pigeon Hawks took place 
at Rockford and Winthrop Harbor, Ill. Sept. 17 and 
20, 21, respectively (Prentice). Kent recorded 40 
Red-tailed Hawks at Iowa City, Oct. 17. A Harlan’s 
Hawk was seen close at hand, Nov. 15, at Aledo, 
Ill. (R. Green, Trial). Other Broad-winged Hawk 
movements involved over 200 at St. Louis, Sept. 17 
(Mrs. Paul Grace, fide Comfort), 10 on Sept. 9 at 
Iowa City (Kent), and 37 on Sept. 20 at Rockford 
(L. G. Johnson, fide Prentice). A mass flight (157 
passed in 20 minutes) of unidentified hawks sighted 
at Curlew, Ky., Sept. 23 by Donald W. Martin (fide 
Stamm) may have been Broad-wings. Rough-legged 
Hawks were seen at Aledo the last week of Septem- 
ber (Trial), Oct. 5 at Rockford (Prentice), Oct. 25 
at Lafayette, Ind. (Irving W. Burr), and Nov. 2 at 
Utica (Wagner). At Michigan City a total of 8 
passed westward, Oct. 26 (Grow, Landing). 

Shorebirds —Savage reports that at Walnut Beach, 
Ashtabula, conditions for shorebirds have improved 
progressively for the past 10 years, so that now large 
numbers of many species stop there. The site is a 
mud flat, still being built up by wave action inside 
a breakwall, 600 to 800 feet wide by 3000 feet long. 
When Lake Erie is low, as in 1958, excellent bird- 
ing can be had. In marked contrast, the attractive 
shorebird area at the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, 
was flooded this fall, resulting in a dismal flight. 
The 16 Am. Golden Plover reports ranged from Aug. 
15 to Nov. 19, but the largest flock contained 27 
(Aug. 28, Lafayette). Common Snipe were migrating 
along the west side of Lake Michigan by the thou- 
sands, Sept. 20 (Prentice). A Whimbrel was at 
Cleveland, Aug. 23 (Donald L. Newman). An Up- 
land Plover at Indianapolis, Ind. Sept. 6, was late 
(Charles Keller). Willets were recorded at Cleve- 
land, 7, July 6 (Vera Carrothers, Neil Henderson) 
and Gary, Ind., 7, Aug. 30 (Grow). Savage saw 8 
Knots at Ashtabula on Aug. 28. A Purple Sandpiper 
was at Michigan City, Nov. 2, 8, and 23 (Henry C. 
West, Grow, Landing). Buff-breasted Sandpipers oc- 
curred in small numbers in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio; in the Cincinnati area, 2, Sept. 1 (specimen 
taken, fide Wright), were the first on record for 
southwestern Ohio, and birds remained until Sept. 
28. Lucille Maly reported a Hudsonian Godwit at the 
Cleveland Airport, Sept. 18. A flock of 16 Am. Avo- 
cets at Michigan City, Sept. 5 (Landing) was un- 
usual. A Red Phalarope there, Sept. 27 (Nora Grow, 
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R. Grow, Landing) was the only report. 

Gulls.—Ring-billed Gulls were abundant in Dick- 
inson and Emmet Counties, Iowa, where lakes drying 
up were “literally swarming’ with fish (Carter). At 
Ashtabula 2000 were present on July 26 (Savage). 
A Laughing Gull was carefully identified, Nov. 9, 
in the Cleveland area (Davies). Five Bonaparte’s 
Gulls at the Union Refuge, Iowa, Nov. 19, were first 
records for that place (Harold Burgess, Carter). July 
15 was an early date for Bonaparte’s Gull at Michi- 
gan City (Landing). An immature Little Gull was 
seen on Oct. 26 and Nov. 1 at Lincoln Park, Chicago 
(Clark). 

Owls, Goatsuckers, Kingfishers—A single report 
of 10 Long-eared Owls at Iowa City, Nov. 23 
(Kent), was received. Short-eared Owls appeared 
earlier than usual at Aledo (several, first week of 
Oct.), but only 1 was noted in November (Trial). 
At Rockford, an early date was Oct. 10 (Prentice) 
and they had reached Oxford, Ohio, by Nov. 1 (fide 
Wright). The peak was 12 at Iowa City, Nov. 26. 
A Saw-whet Owl observed on Nov. 7 at Utica, Ohio, 
was heard on Sept. 28 and Oct. 2 (Mrs. Wagner). 
One was found in Hamilton County, Ohio on Oct. 
26. Common Nighthawks were on the move, Aug. 
14, at Medina, Ohio (Vic Koppelberger) and Aug. 
15 at Rockford (Prentice). Over 1000 passed at 
Akron, Ohio, on the evening of Aug. 28, in 40 
minutes, and the following evening, in 30 minutes, 
500 passed (Jean A. Staiger). Clow recorded over 
1000 on Aug. 31 at Lake Forest, Ill., and Karl E. 
Bartel recorded a peak of 300 on Sept. 2 at Blue 
Island, Ill. Lesser flights were over by mid-September, 
but 2 at Lafayette on Oct. 9 were late. The Belted 
Kingfisher population at Cincinnati was said to have 
been decimated by repeated high water during the 
breeding season (fide Wright). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows.—Single Red- 
shafted Flickers appeared at Quincy, Ill. (1 for a 
week at feeding station, Musselman) and near Colum- 
bia, Mo. (fide Mrs. O. R. Johnson). The Pileated 
Woodpecker seems to be increasing at Quincy (Mus- 
selman), made one of its infrequent fall appearances, 
Nov. 19, near Peoria (Luthy), was seen for the first 
time at Marble Rock, Iowa (Oct. 30, Miss Pearl 
Knoop), and set a modern Indiana record at Dunes 
State Park, where 1 was found on Oct. 31 by Simon 
Segal. This is evidently the first sighting in the Park 
for 60 years. A good crop of Red Oak and Pin Oak 
mast at Quincy resulted in the stopping off of hun- 
dreds of Red-headed Woodpeckers. 

On Sept. 6 a Western Kingbird was seen near 
Indianapolis (fide Jeannie Moore). There were 
meager data on the Eastern Phoebe flight, but at Utica 
only 2 were seen, compared to the usual 35 (Wag- 
ner). Kent found a flock of 2000 Cliff Swallows, 
Sept. 8, at Iowa City, but no other large groups were 
reported. A large Purple Martin roost at South Bend, 
Ind., which contained 10,000 birds in 1957, was 
down 50 per cent this fall (Janet Kochanowski). 

Wrens, Thrushes—A Winter Wren in full song 
on Nov. 9 at Louisville was unusual (Sommers, fid: 
Stamm). A Mockingbird at Ashtabula from Nov. 1 
to Dec. 1 was that area's first fall record (Jon Ahl- 
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quist, fide Savage). Conflicting reports make it diffi. 
cult to evaluate the thrush migration. Carter observed 
only 1 Hermit Thrush in northern Iowa this season. 
Swainson’s Thrush seemed to enjoy a good flight. 
Eastern Bluebirds were reported scarce at Louisville, 
Ashtabula, South Bend, and Michigan City, but a 
report of 25 noted on Oct. 6 at Iowa City was en- 
couraging. A Townsend's Solitaire was seen at the 
Morton Arboreteum, Lisle, Ill., on Nov. 23 (A. L, 
Campbell, fide Grow). 

Pipits, Vireos, Warblers —A Sprague’s Pipit was 
collected at Oxford, Ohio, Nov. 15, for a new state 
record (Emerson Kemsies); 4 birds were observed 
and 1 was banded between Nov. 15 and 27. Two 
Bell's Vireos were still singing on territory, Sept. 7, 
at Rockford (Johnson, fide Prentice). The warbler 
flight could not be pieced together in detail, since 
cooperators were not in agreement; at best, it was 
only fair. A total of 12 Cape May Warblers at Cleve- 
land, Aug. 23, was unusual (W. Klamm). Tennessee 
Warblers and Am. Redstarts were most numerous at 
Rockford; Nashville Warblers were very abundant at 
Liscomb and Des Moines. A Black-throated Green 
Warbler at Chicago’ on Oct. 26 was late (Clark). 
An adult ¢ Kentucky Warbler at Carey, Ohio, on 
Sept. 5 was only the second in almost 20 years 
(Robert Hayman). 

Blackbirds, Finches —Brewer'’s Blackbirds were 
observed at Akron, Aug. 23 and 25 (Dave DeSante) 
and at the Cleveland Airport, July 13 (Davies). A 
male Blue Grosbeak was at Painesville, Ohio, Aug. 
9 (Cleveland Audubon Society Bulletin 4:11). A 
Dickcissel was in full song, Aug. 18, in west-central 
Indiana. A lone redpoll at Brazil, Ind., Nov. 30, 
was south of its usual range. Carter found Savannah 
Sparrows unusually numerous in central Iowa on 
Oct. 31, when they were even singing. A Grasshopper 
Sparrow at Utica, Oct. 26, was late, as was a bob- 
tailed, fledgling Henslow’s Sparrow captured by hand, 
Sept. 23, at Lafayette (Nixon Wilson, Mumford). 
The only records of Sharp-tailed Sparrows were from 
Lafayette and the Willow Slough Refuge, Ind. One 
was netted and banded, Oct. 4, at Lafayette; another 
was seen the next day. A small, low field bordering 
a marsh at Willow Slough contained at least 25 on 
Sept. 27. Slate-colored Juncos and Tree Sparrows 
arrived later than usual. The major, Region-wide 
junco flight took place between Oct. 3 and 10, while 
the bulk of the Tree Sparrow migration was too late 
to be included in the fall report. Carter noted a pro- 
nounced shortage of Harris’ and White-throated Spar- 
rows in central Iowa; Harris’ were above normal at 
St. Louis (Comfort) and as usual several appeared 
in Illinois and Indiana. White-crowned Sparrows ap- 
peared to arrive late and many were present when 
the period ended. They were in evidence on Oct. 5 
in north-central Iowa, along with White-throated and 
other species, to produce the best sparrow wave of 
the season (Carter). More White-crowned Sparrows 
than ever were reported from Henderson, Ky. (Vir- 
ginia Smith, fide Stamm), where they roosted in Mul- 
tiflora Rose; and large numbers frequented fencerows 
of this plant in Benton County, Ind., throughout 
November. 
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Smith's Longspur made news in southwestern Ohio, 
where 2 were collected on Nov. 15 at the Oxford 
Airport, from a flock of about 8 (Kemsies). This is 
the first fall record for Ohio, though the species has 
occurred at Oxford regularly in spring for the past 
10 years. In mid-October a flock of 14 was present 
several days at Joy, Ill. (R. Green, T. Green, Trial). 
There are still no fall records for Smith’s Longspur 
in Indiana.—RUSSELL E. MUMFORD, Department of 
Forestry and Conservation, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Corrigenda: In Audubon Field Notes 12:417, 
“Carter and Willis’ refers to Dennis L. Carter and 
Edwin O. Willis. In the same paragraph, Hamilton, 
Iowa, should read Hamilton County, Iowa. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—The term 
“Coastal Hiatus,’ designating a belt of relative bird- 
lessness bordering the northern shores of the Gulf, 
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has heretofore been applicable only to the spring dis- 
tribution of certain transients. But this year striking 
blank spots weirdly empty of virtually all birdlife 
appeared within the hiatus area in fall. At Pensacola, 
Fla., the lack of activity around Weston’s home was 
“almost 100%.” On drives from Picayune to Hatties- 
burg and Biloxi, Miss. Mrs. Tolman saw no land 
birds at all for long distances. At Baton Rouge, Mrs. 
Jones reported that the contents of her feeders have 
lain untouched for weeks on end, while the fruiting 
shrubs in her yard, ordinarily stripped clean by this 
time, still hold a full crop of berries; and Dr. 
Lowery’s picture window, which often used to frame 
a scene splashed with the red of 40 or 50 Cardinals 
and crowded with other species, seldom permitted a 
view of as many as a bird or two at a time. Similar 
complaints about the almost complete disappearance 
of familiar birds from residential surroundings came 
trom as far west as Beaumont, Tex. (Mrs. Lindsay). 

Even in the southern counties and parishes, how- 
ever, observers who spent time tramping about fields 
and woods frequently found birds in fair to good 
numbers; and it seems likely that a superabundance 
of natural food may have contributed to the poor 





showing at feeding stations. In crossing a field near 
New Orleans recently, J. P. Gee had to stop several 
times to empty his shoes of weed seeds, and there 
were reports from Alabama of a bumper crop of wild 
fruits and acorns (TAI). Most of our more northern 
bird populations appeared near normal, even around 
cities. At Mrs. Laskey’s banding station in Nashville 
“the usual numbers” of the common winter species 
were noted; in northwestern Arkansas there were no 
noticeable changes in abundance; and Shreveport, 
La. had “‘lots and lots” of birds (HHJ). Perhaps 
the main body of returning winter visitants has yet 
to reach the places where birds have seemed so few. 

Migration Disasters —With the help of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Fentress, Mrs. Laskey continued her fine 
work at the Nashville TV tower but only once found 
as many as 50 dead birds in a single morning (Sept. 
11). Though the total seasonal kill there fell to 
222 known casualties, it again proved a rich source 
of records. Birds retrieved at the tower but not other- 
wise noted around Nashville this autumn included 
the Mourning Warbler, Bobolink, and Lincoln's 
Sparrow. Three all-time extreme records were ob- 
tained, as well as 25 extreme dates for the fall of 
1958. 

Sidelights on the Migration—Some contributors 
thought the southward migration “thin,” most with- 
held comment, none called it good. Yet lunar observa- 
tions on the night of Sept. 27 at Ship Island, Miss., 
12 miles out in the Gulf, revealed 105 birds crossing 
before the moon in a single hour—a count that would 
have been respectable even for the mainland (RJN). 
During the watch, a Catbird and an unidentified 
passerine came down from the sky and fluttered briefly 
before a lighted window, providing one of the rare 
records of migrants actually seen alighting in the 
night. Next morning the low growth of the island 
dunes teemed with grounded Common Yellowthroats 
but harbored almost no other birds. Another big one- 
species concentration occurred in Cameron Parish, La. 
on Oct. 4, when 50 Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
were noted, many of them in one tree (JPG, SAG). 
On the morning of Aug. 25 in the Gulf 5 to 15 
miles off Grand Isle, La., several birds—including 
swallows, 3 Chimney Swifts, and ‘‘a flock of 2 or 3 
yellow-colored warblers’—were seen heading north- 
ward and occasionally dropping down to touch the 
water (WMS); and on Sept. 26 a hummingbird that 
had approached to within 300 yards of Ship Island 
abruptly turned about and flew back toward the main- 
land (RJN). Among the many land birds sighted 
over the Gulf in the past, only a very few others 
were heading counter to the seasonal direction of 
migration. 

Western Birds—The annual autumn parade of 
western visitors got off to an unusually early and 
flashy start on Aug. 26, when the first Curve-billed 
Thrasher ever reported in Louisiana escaped collec- 
tion after a 314-hour chase, during which even the 
color of its eye was ascertained (JPG). Among the 
records that followed were 6 additional firsts for 
states or Central Southern portions of states. Red- 
tailed Hawk: 2 in Montgomery County, Ala., Nov. 
16 identified as kriderii by the observer who last fall 
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secured the first state specimen of the race (RWS). 


Franklin's Gull: a well-studied immature, the 
first of the species for Northwest Florida, reported at 
Pensacola, Nov. 9 and 10 (BLM, FMW, JTB); an 
adult and 4 more immatures seen hawking for insects 
12 miles north of the same city, Nov. 12 (BLM). 
Inca Dove: 1 bagged by a hunter in Caddo Parish, 
La., Nov. 27 (WLC). Western Kingbird: a record- 
breaking total of 70 reported. Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher: unusually frequent east of its breeding range, 
occurring all the way to Pensacola. Ash-throated 
Flycatcher: added to the Alabama list on Dauphin 
Island, Nov. 2 (specimen—LEW ) ; reported at Cam- 
eron, La., Oct. 4 (JPG, SAG). Say’s Phoebe: back 
in the Region for the second fall in a row with indi- 
viduals at Fort Morgan, Sept. 19 (Alabama's first; 
collected, FMW, TAI) and Peveto Beach, La., Oct. 5 
(SAG, JPG). Vermilion Flycatcher: first Alabama 
specimen taken at Fort Morgan, Nov. 1 (FMW, 
BLM); back in 2's and 3’s to familiar haunts in 
Louisiana, such as the Natchitoches Fish Hatchery 
(DSP) and Sabine Refuge headquarters (KM). 
Audubon’s Warbler: added to the Alabama list at 
Bellingrath Gardens, Nov. 1 (TAI); another noted 
at New Orleans, Nov. 25 (SAG). Bullock’s Oriole: 
at least 10 reported this fall, including the first for 
Northwest Florida (Nov. 4—FMW, JTB) and the 
first for Lafayette Parish, La. (Nov. 23—MBE). 
Brewer's Blackbird: a notable concentration of 300 
at Summerdale, Ala.. Nov. 28 (HMS). Western 
Tanager: 1 on Dauphin Island, Sept. 14 (Evanses); 
| at Pensacola, Oct. 4 (FMW, BLM). Black-headed 
Grosbeak: Q reported at New Orleans, Oct. 11 
(MM, RF, CLE): an individual again present at 
Thibodaux, La. (ART). Clay-colored Sparrow: 
added to the Northwest Florida list at Pensacola, 


Sept. 28 (specimen), another seen there, Oct. 5 
(BLM, FMW). 
Trends in Extreme Dates.—Each succeeding batch 


of records later or earlier than ever before for the 
states or sections of states comprising the Region 
obviously places tighter and tighter limitations on the 
chance to obtain future records of the same sort. 
Yet the numbers of such records in our fall reports 
have risen steadily from 5 in 1950 to a high of 
more than 60 in the present year. This trend partly 
reflects increased efficiency in recognizing extreme 
dates as the background data become better organized ; 
but there may be more significance in the fact that 
latest departures, which were fewer than earliest 
arrivals for six straight autumns, have been pre- 
dominant in the past three. The reasons why delayed 
stragglers should now be so much more in evidence 
than they once were are obscure, since the weather 
patterns of the past 3 falls have not been similar. 
The dates listed in the next 2 paragraphs are assumed 
to be all-time extremes for the entire Central Southern 
portion of the state concerned. Unless otherwise 
specified, the records involve only one bird apiece. 

Early Arrivals —Gannet: Nov. 9, Pensacola, Fla. 
(FMW). Mallard: Aug. 30, Wallace Lake near 
Shreveport, La. (HHJ). Am. Pintail: Sept. 11, Lake 
Seminole, Fla. (HMS). Am. Widgeon: Sept. 29, 
Pensacola (FMW). Ring-necked Duck: 3, Sept. 13, 
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New Orleans (BMM, MM). Peregrine Falcon: Sept. 
11, Dauphin Island, Ala. (Evanses). Virginia Rail: 
Sept. 11, Nashville (ARL). Buff-breasted Sandpiper: 
July 31, New Orleans (SAG). Western Kingbird: 
Aug. 29, Gulf Shores, Ala. (HMS, FMW, BLM). 
Olive-sided Flycatcher: Aug. 24, Fayetteville, Ark. 
(DAJ, FCJ). Hermit Thrush: Oct. 11, Pensacola 
(FMW). Golden-winged Warbler: Aug. 13, New 
Orleans (SAG). Blue-winged Warbler: July 27 and 
Aug. 9, Pensacola (BLM, FMW). Tennessee War- 
bler: 2, Sept. 21, Pensacola (BLM). Blackburnian 
Warbler: Aug. 31, Dauphin Island (SAG). Canada 
Warbler: Aug. 9, Pensacola (BLM, FMW). Western 
Meadowlark: 4, Oct. 26, Pensacola (BLM, FMW. 
JTB); 17, Nov. 1, Cedar Point, Lillian, and Fort 
Morgan, Ala. (Ala. Coastal Count). Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak: Aug. 28, Gadsden, Ala. (ELC); Aug. 30, 
Pensacola (BLM). Pine Siskin: Nov. 9, near Shreve- 
port (HHJ); Nov. 23, Pensacola (BLM). Le Conte's 
Sparrow: Oct. 11, near Shreveport (JRS). White- 
throated Sparrow: Sept. 20 and 24, Birmingham, 
Ala. (IFS). Lincoln’s Sparrow: Oct. 19, Pensacola 
(BLM). Swamp Sparrow: Sept. 14, Marion, Ala. 
(ALM); Sept. 29, Fairfield, Ala. (TAI); Oct. 3, 
Cheaha, Ala. (picked up dead—TAI). 

Late Departures —Reddish Egret: Nov. 2, Little 
Dauphin Island, Ala. (RWS, LEW). Least Bittern: 
2, Nov. 1, near Mobile (ALM, RWS, LG). White 
Ibis: Oct. 26, Pensacola (FMW). Broad-winged 
Hawk: Nov. 18, Montgomery County, Ala. (RWS). 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo: Nov. 2, Dauphin Island 
(LEW, RWS); Nov. 15 and 24, Reserve, La. (MW, 
RFC, PW). Black-billed Cuckoo: Nov. 2 (collected 
—LEW, RWS); Oct. 19, Venice, La. (JPG, SAG, 
ML). Eastern Wood Pewee: 5, Nov. 1, Mobile Bay 
area (Ala. Coastal Count); Nov. 5, Gadsden, Ala. 
(ELC). Cliff Swallow: Oct. 5, Pensacola (BLM); 
Oct. 24, Nashville (HEP). Wood Thrush: Oct. 18, 
Nashville (GRM). Yellow-throated Vireo: Oct. 22, 
Pensacola (JTB). Red-eyed Vireo: Nov. 1, Dauphin 
Island (SAG, TAI). Philadelphia Vireo: Oct. 16, 
Camden, Ala. (LEW) ; 2, Oct. 19, Pensacola (FMW). 
Blue-winged Warbler: Oct. 2, Nashville (ARL). 
Yellow-throated Warbler: Oct. 23, Nashville (Mrs. 
Goodlett, ARL). Nashville Warbler: Nov. 1, Dau- 
phin Island (TAI, SAG). Parula Warbler: 6, Nov. 
1, Mobile Bay area (Ala. Coastal Count). Cape May 
Warbler: Nov. 1, Dauphin Island (RWS). Cerulean 
Warbler: Sept. 21, Pensacola (BLM). Blackburnian 
Warbler: Nov. 30, Fontainbleau State Park, La. 
(SLW). Bay-breasted Warbler: Nov. 5, Pensacola 
(BLM, FMW). Prairie Warbler: Oct. 25, near 
Shreveport, La. (JRS, RLL); Nov. 16, New Orleans 
(SAG). Canada Warbler: Sept. 28, Pensacola (BLM, 
FMW); Oct. 31-Nov. 2, Dauphin Island (RWS, 
LEW ). Bobolink: 6 (specimen taken), Oct. 4-5, near 
Shreveport (HHJ, JRS). Orchard Oriole: Q or imm., 
Oct. 19 (seen for 5 minutes in sunlight within 100 
feet-—BLM, JTB, FMW). Scarlet Tanager: Oct. 18. 
New Orleans (SAG). Lark Sparrow: Nov. 1, Foley, 
Ala. (FMW, BLM). 

Shearwaters, Tropic-birds —The alleged jaeger that 
fell through a pilot boat ventilator around Aug. 1 
has been identified as a Greater Shearwater (TAI) 
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The boat was anchored 7 miles south of the entrance 
to Mobile Bay at the time, and the bird had been 
noted nearby all through July (JCG). A sea bird 
with a tail fully as long as its body, seen along the 
Mobile causeway on Oct. 19 at distances of 50 to 70 
feet (PCP, DS), can hardly have been anything but 
, White-tailed Tropic-bird, though there is only the 
vaguest evidence that this species has ever previously 
occurred on our coast. 

Eerets and Spoonbill_—The number of Cattle Egrets 
seen so far in Alabama rose to 6 on Aug. 22, when 
an immature was identified on Dauphin Island 
(ART); and in Louisiana, the record count of 3 years 
ago. when the species was discovered in the Region, 
was finally topped by the report of 150 to 200 birds 
at Lacassine Refuge, Oct. 24 (PCP, DS). Among the 
11 Reddish Egrets recorded on the central northern 
Gulf coast this fall were the first ever found in 
Louisiana in October (3 at Cameron, Oct. 4—SAG, 
JPG). An account of 400 to 500 Common Egrets 
flying in at dusk to a rice field at Stuttgart, Ark., Oct. 
11 (Arkansas Audubon Society) is notable not only 
for numbers of birds but also for the manner of 
standing up in a compact mass in 
open water 1 foot deep. Another flock of 150 roosted 
similarly in a fish farm reservoir at England, Ark. 
on the following night (DAJ, RDF). An immature 
Roseate Spoonbill seen at a farm pond 18 miles 
southeast of Montgomery, Ala. on Sept. 17 (AH) 
and shot next day (JEK, JLD) is the first ever found 
inland in the state and the only preserved Alabama 
specimen extant. 

Waterfowl—Combed of debris by the 1957 hur- 
ricane and filled with rain, the Louisiana coastal 
marshes are in the best condition in recent years 
(MMS). Returning waterfowl pressed rapidly down 
to the coast to join the resident population of Mottled 
Ducks, which had nearly doubled during the nesting 
season. The result was that, while northern and cen- 
tral Louisiana remained poor in ducks, state totals 
on the Waterfowl Inventory maintained net gains 
over 1957 throughout the period. The rush to the 
coast may have been regionwide, for Weston rated 
arrivals of 6 species of waterfowl at Pensacola as 
very early. The only rarities reported were 4 imma- 
ture Whistling Swans—2 shot by mistake at Lake 
Providence, La. on Nov. 15 by schoolboys and 2 
noted at Wheeler Refuge, Ala. on Nov. 21 (CMP). 

Hawks.—The largest hawk movement seen in the 
Region this autumn was a flight of 218 Broad-wings 
at Bon Air, Tenn., Sept. 26 (SMB, JFR). A count 
of 12 soaring Broad-wings, plus 12 unidentified 
hawks, near Shreveport, La. 2 days later (HHJ) is 
“the closest thing to a hawk migration ever seen” 
in that area; and a report of 20 unidentified hawks 
passing over Fayetteville, Ark. in 15 minutes on 
Sept. 21 (DAJ) is of interest because the birds were 
flying too high to be seen with the unaided eye. 

Plovers—Commenting on Am, Golden Plovers at 
Lonoke, Sept. 1, and England, Oct. 12, James said 
that small numbers of fall migrants are now regular 
in Arkansas but are usually out of habitat—on mud 
flats instead of in pastures. A flock of 21 of these 
plovers at Mobile, Nov. 1, the first fall Goldens 





for the Alabama coast, were also on a mud flat (BLM, 
FMW ). It has been suggested that Golden Plovers 
seen on the Mississippi Flyway in autumn are young 
birds inept at following the traditional routes; but 
one noted at New Orleans on Sept. 19 (SAG) was 
still in breeding plumage. Black-bellied Plovers were 
observed at Natchitoches, La. on Oct. 10 (1 bird— 
DSP) and at England, Ark. on Oct. 12 (5 birds— 
DAJ, RDF). The Ruddy Turnstone, equally uncom- 
mon inland was twice recorded near Decatur, Ala.: 
1 on Sept. 12 (TAI); 2 on Sept. 19 (DCH). 

Sandpipers —The report of a Long-billed Curlew 
on Dauphin Island, Aug. 27 (ART) brought the 
total of dated Alabama records to 8, half of them in 
the brief period of Aug. 18-22; yet an observation of 
another at Pensacola, Sept. 9 (BLM) was the ear- 
liest for Northwest Florida by 21 days. The Whim- 
brel, whose southward migration seems ordinarily 
to bypass us, turned up twice this fall: 1 was present 
on Dauphin Island, Aug. 31 (SAG, JPG); and 3 
flew over Beulah, Miss., Sept. 11 (Vaidens). Four 
Baird's Sandpipers at Lonoke, Sept. 1, described in 
great detail by the observer (DAJ), provided the 
third Arkansas record. The division of the dowitchers 
into 2 species removed a species from the Arkansas 
list, since neither griseus nor scolopaceus had ever 
been identified as such in the state. This fall single 
Short-billed Dowitchers were shot at Lonoke on 
Aug. 30 (VBS, WPS) and Sept. 6 (DAJ, CLF). 
Then on Oct. 12 at England, 3 Long-billed Dow- 
itchers were collected from a flock of 59 birds, the 
largest group of dowitchers ever reported in the state 
(DAJ, RDF). A flock of 14 Buff-breasted Sandpipers 
at Lonoke, Sept. 1 (DAJ) was also a highest count 
for Arkansas. A Northern Phalarope, the first for 
the state, was carefully identified on Sept. 14 at Fort 
Smith, Ark. as it swam about at the edge of a sandbar 
(BWB). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns.—The Pomarine Jaeger was 
added to the Northwest Florida list on Aug. 16, 
when an immature was studied for half an hour in 
the Gulf, 30 miles south of Pensacola (BLM). The 
first Northwest Florida record of the Black-legged 
Kittiwake, like the first Louisiana record, has been 
followed within a few months by another. The second 
Florida bird was an immature identified at Pensacola 
on Nov. 16 by its dark nuchal patch and diagonal 
wing stripe (BLM, JTB). An estimated 10,000 to 
15,000 Black Terns were seen along the Mississippi 
and Alabama Gulf coasts on Aug. 31 (JPG, SAG), 
and 1000's were still present off the outer beach at 
Pensacola on Oct. 2, the last date of record there 
(JTB, FMW). 

Doves.—In spite of fire-ant control measures, 
which have their worst potential effect on ground- 
feeding birds, doves were very numerous in parts of 
the Region this autumn. Seven White-winged Doves 
were reported: 1 on Oct. 26 at Pensacola (BLM, 
JTB); 3 (1 collected), Oct. 31-Nov. 1, on Dauphin 
Island (RWS, LEW); and 3 (1 collected) on Nov. 
5-6 on Grand Terre, one of Louisiana's coastal is- 
lands (CRS, RB). Migrating Mourning Doves as- 
sembled by the 1000’s on Grand Terre in the last 
half of October and the first week of November 
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(LSA). And the records received of Ground Doves 
totalled 48 individuals—25 of them on the Alabama 
coast in one day (Coastal Bird Count, Nov. 1). Three 
active nests of the Mourning Dove were discovered 
in Middle Tennessee after the opening of the hunting 
season on Sept. 1 (HCM, HEP, KAG). The latest 
of these still contained young on Oct. 12. 

Cuckoos, Owls, Goatsuckers—The Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, conspicuous in the list of late departures, 
also nested late at Nashville; a large fledgling was 
still being fed by its parents on Oct. 2, only 12 days 
before the species disappeared from that area (ARL). 
Moreover, no less than 12 of these cuckoos were 
counted in the Mobile Bay area on Nov. 1 (various 
observers), 1 day before the extreme Alabama depar- 
ture date. At least 6 Groove-billed Anis, the highest 
season total yet, were reported in Louisiana: 3 cap- 
tured and released during dove-banding operations 
on Grand Terre on Nov. 5 (RB); the remainder 
recorded in Pontchartrain Park, New Orleans on Oct. 
7 and Nov. 9 by Gauthreaux, who, though he moved 
to within 10 feet of one of the birds, could not see 
its grooves until he collected it. A Long-eared Owl 
shot on Dauphin Island on Nov. 1 (SMR, SAG, 
JPG) is only the second recorded in Alabama since 
1911, the earliest-ever, and the only one for the 
southern part of the state. 

Flycatchers —Though the Gray Kingbird extended 
its breeding range this summer westward to Dauphin 
Island, Ala., the phenomenal count there of 25 on 
Aug. 31 (SAG, JPG, ML) must have been made up 
mainly of migrants. What brought so many migrants 
so far west remains a mystery. The Eastern Phoebe, 
which holds the number 2 position in the national 
rankings of disaster species, came down early in good 
numbers to Alabama and Northwest Florida (TAI, 
FMW ), but the Alabama populations markedly dimin- 
ished later in the season. On Aug. 29, the Traill’s 
Flycatcher clinched its right to a place on the Ala- 
bama list with the taking of a specimen at Fort 
Morgan (BLM, FMW, HMS). Then, on Sept. 19-20, 
mist netting at the same locality (TAI, FMW) re- 
sulted, presumptively, in the captive and banding of 
all 4 eastern species of Empidonax. Whereas the 
Traill’s, Acadian, and Least Flycatchers were each 
represented by a single identification, 5 of the birds 
were classed as Yellow-bellied Flycatchers, which 
have never before been listed on the Alabama coast 
in fall. Unfortunately, determinations were made 
primarily on the basis of plumage characters, which 
are at times misleading, since some fall Acadians are 
more extensively yellow below than some Yellow- 
bellies. The Least Flycatcher, only recently promoted 
from the hypothetical list of Florida birds, was iden- 
tified by sight and sound at Pensacola, on Oct. 19, 
for the second time in 42 years (BLM). 

Nuthatches, Bluebirds —Erratic though it is as a 
winter visitant, the Red-breasted Nuthatch has pene- 
trated all the way to the Alabama coast in at least 
4 of the last 5 winters—two have already been noted 
this year on Dauphin Island (Nov. 2—LEW, RWS). 
In all sections of the Region reporting, except Arkan- 
sas, observers noticed decreases in Eastern Bluebirds, 
at the top of the list of disaster species nationally; 
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but estimates ranged from “‘possibly not as numerous 
as usual” (northwestern Louisiana) to ‘way behind 
in numbers’ (Alabama). 

Warblers —The most striking feature of the war- 
bler migration was the number of late stragglers, but 
space does not permit specific mention of those that 
failed to qualify as state extremes, and attention must 
be limited here to a few selected items of other sorts. 
Brewster’s Warbler: one bird collected on Dauphin 
Island, Oct. 10 (LEW, RWS, TAI)—the first of these 
hybrids ever known in Alabama, though there have 
been 3 records of the genetically much rarer Law- 
rence’s Warbler! Myrtle Warbler: 1 at Fayetteville, 
Sept. 27 (DAJ, FCJ), tying the previous earliest 
record for Arkansas. Canada Warbler: a very fine 
flight in Alabama (ELC, HHW, and many others) ; 
a specimen collected near Montgomery, Ala. on Aug. 
17 (RWS), the all-time earliest southward migration 
date for the state outside the mountain region; a bird 
seen at Fort Morgan on Aug. 29 (HMS, BLM, 
FMW ), the earliest southward migrant ever recorded 
on the Alabama coast. Am. Redstart: 1 at Alabama 
Port on Nov. 1 (TAI), the first ever reported in 
Alabama in November. 

Bobolink —As long ago as 1915, W. W. Cooke 
stated that the migration front of the Bobolink is 800 
miles wide. In the average autumn there is little more 
than token evidence of activity in the western portions 
of this front, only a bird or two noted here and there, 
but this year for the first time flocks of southbound 
migrants were seen in Alabama: 10 birds at Fort 
Morgan, Aug. 29, (FMW, BLM, HMS); 21 at 
Wheeler Refuge, Sept. 12 (TAI); 150 at Marion, 
Sept. 14 (ALM). 

Sparrows.—In contrast to the situation in Louisi- 
ana, sparrow migration in Alabama was considered 
early (TAI). The White-throated Sparrow not only 
bettered its previous record arrival for the state as 
a whole (see Early Arrivals) but again did so in 
nearly all divisions of the state; and a Song Sparrow 
at Marion on Sept. 12 (ALM) was only the second 
ever found in Alabama in September. Other outstand- 
ing observations from that state were: a late Indigo 
Bunting at Summerdale, Nov. 28 (HMS); a Painted 
Bunting at Dauphin Island, Nov. 1, the first ever 
seen in Alabama in that month (SMR, JPG); a 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow netted at Cheaha Mountain, 
Oct. 4, only inland record for the state (TAI); more 
Lark Sparrows seen on the coast than in all previous 
years combined (various observers). 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their 
initials; sectional editors’ names in boldface) .— 
Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West Tennessee), B. W. Beall, 
Joyce T. Baxter, R. Beter, Sue M. Bell, Edith L. 
Clark, R. F. Cambre, W. L. Cummer, J. L. Dusi, 
Cora L. Evans, H. A. J. Evans, M. B. Eyster, C. L. 
Fogle, Rose Feingold, R. D. Fox, Mrs. C. E. Good- 
lett, J. C. Gray, J. P. Gee, Katherine A. Goodpas- 
ture, Lynn Green, S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr., A. Hooper, 
D. C. Hulse, Thomas A. Imhof (Alabama), Mrs 
C. E. Jones, Douglas A. James (Arkansas), Frances 
C. James, Horace H. Jeter (northwestern Louisiana), 
J. E. Keeler, Amelia R. Laskey (Middle Tennessee ) 
G. H. Lowrey, Jr., Mrs. H. B. Lindsay, Mary Lewis, 
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R. L. Lance, A. Lois McCollough, B. L. Monroe, Jr., 
B. M. Myers, Jr., G. R. Mayfield, H. C. Monk, K. 
Myers, M. Myers, C. M. Parker, D. S. Payne, H. E. 
Parmer, P. C. Petersen, Jennie F. Riggs, S. M. Rus- 
sell. C. R. Shaw, D. Sheets, H. M. Stevenson, Idalene 
F. Snead, J. R. Stewart, Jr., L. St. Amant, M. M. 
Smith, Rita F. Smith, R. J. Stein, R. W. Skinner, 
Vivian B. Scarlett, W. M. Shepherd, W. P. Scarlett, 
Amy B. Tolman, Ava R. Tabor, Mr. and Mrs. M. G. 
Vaiden, P. J. Van Huizen, Francis M. Weston 
(Northwest Florida), Harriet H. Wright, L. E. Wil- 
liams, M. Weber, P. Weber, S. L. Warter—Compiled 
by ROBERT J. NEWMAN, Maseum of Zoology, Loui- 
siana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Dricd-up sloughs and ponds, receding water in larger 
lakes, and higher-than-normal temperatures were the 
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rule in the Region from Alberta to South Dakota, 
despite some local rains. A well-established slough 
near Saskatoon, Sask., where up to 100 Whistling 
Swans might be seen regularly in April, “disappeared 
and bore a fine crop of oats by Aug. 31,” wrote Dr. 
R. M. Bremner and J. F. Roy. In South Dakota the 
U. S. Weather Bureau at Huron, reported the driest 
August since 1925 and September as the sixth month 
with below normal precipitation (J. W. Johnson). 
Strong winds at Fort Peck Game Range, Lewistown, 
Mont. (Eugene D. Stroops) and at Tewaukon Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Cayuga, N. Dak. (Kermit D. Dyb- 
setter) helped to evaporate shallow waters. Tempera- 
tures were generally above normal, in North Dakota 
reaching 108° in August, 93° in September and 81° 
in October at Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Refuge 
(Homer L. Bradley). South Dakota’s highs included 
95° on Sept. 8 while in October, four previous heat 
records were broken (JWJ). Edmonton, Alta. had 
a mild open fall with most of the lakes unfrozen 
until mid-November (Edmonton Bird Club). In Sas- 
katchewan lakes were still open at Yorkton on Nov- 
ember 11 (C. Stuart Houston) and at Spirit Lake on 
Nov. 18 (Wm. Anaka). November brought cooler 
temperatures, general snow with locally heavy covers, 
and cold fronts in southern Saskatchewan, the Dako- 
tas and Montana. Perhaps these meteorological va- 
garies explain the generally prolonged and thin mi- 
gration. There were no major cold fronts until late 
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in November and few if any dramatic build-ups or 


Loons, Herons.—The first record of a Common 
Loon at Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, N. Dak., was 
made on Nov. 6 (KDD). Eared and Western Grebes 
were relatively scarce at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, 
N. Dak. (HLB). The White Pelican increased at 
this refuge, peaking at 750 on Sept. 2 as compared 
with 225 in 1957 (HLB). They were about normal 
at Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Columbia, S. 
Dak., but considerably below last year’s numbers 
(Bruce P. Stollberg). Double-crested Cormorants 
spent the last week of October at Fort Peck Game 
Range, Mont. (EDS); they were down from last 
year's figures at Sand Lake Refuge, S. Dak. (BPS). 
Great Blue Herons were relatively scarce at Des Lacs 
Refuge, N. Dak., but in South Dakota they were 
plentiful at Milbank, Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, 
and Sioux Falls (HLB, Lowry Elliott, BPS, J. Scott 
Findley). Reports indicate that Common Egrets seem 
to be extending their range into northeastern South 
Dakota, appearing at Sand Lake Refuge in mid-June, 
at Milbank on Aug. 8 and Oct. 25, when 12 were 
sighted (LE) and at Brandt on Aug. 3 and Sept. 6 
(Alfred Peterson). A first record for a Green Heron, 
not reported for the last period, was noted at Te- 
waukon Refuge, N. Dak. (KDD). The Am. Bit- 
tern was fairly scarce in the Kenmare, N. Dak., 
vicinity but seemed to be increasing at Milbank, S. 
Dak. (HLB, LE). 

Swans, Geese.—Whistling Swans, arriving later 
than usual, were still lingering at Regina, Sask. on 
Nov. 16 (Fred W. Lahrman). They were tardy by 
a month at Des Lacs Refuge, N. Dak. (HLB) and 
at Sand Lake Refuge, S. Dak., where the number 
of young per adult indicated a probable poor produc- 
tion year for the groups gathered there (BPS). In 
North Dakota no build-up of Canada Geese occurred 
at Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Riverdale, 
where the peak was below previous years (Jerald J. 
Wilson) but at Tewaukon Refuge there was a strong 
movement during Oct. 21-23 and a peak on the 25th 
with a slight increase over the previous years (KDD). 
At Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Malta, Mont. 
the goose population peaked on Oct. 10 (Baine H. 
Cater). In North Dakota White-fronted Geese were 
up at Des Lacs Refuge (HLB) but considerably be- 
low last year’s totals at Lower Souris Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge. Upham (Robert R. Johnson). Bruce P. 
Stollberg wrote from Sand Lake Refuge, S$. Dak. that 
a Ross’ Goose was collected and positively identified 
there this fall. 

Waterfowl—In spite of some sportsmen’s opti- 
mism, listening-post figures seem to indicate that the 
duck migration was generally down. In the Spirit 
Lake, Sask. area William Anaka considers the local 
numbers of Mallards to be less than half of those in 
previous seasons. In North Dakota a poor migration 
went through Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, where 4500 
Mallards were totaled this fall compared with 60,000 
a year ago (wrote Kermit D. Dybsetter). Homer L. 
Bradley states that at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, 
Mallards were drastically reduced, a peak of 7855 
on Oct. 30 comparing with 25,000 on Oct. 25 last 
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year; the Gadwall population low, Pintail, exception- 


ally low; Green-winged Teal were down (840 on 
Sept. 19 for the peak as compared to 1500 on Oct. 
25 in 1957): Blue-winged Teal were relatively scarce; 
Shovelers decreased, with a peak of 230 on Sept. 12 
compared to 1500 on Oct. 25 last year. In South 
Dakota, the Mallard was the most numerous species 
at Waubay Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Waubay, followed 
by Lesser Scaup and Pintail (John C. Carlsen). The 
peak of the duck migration at Sand Lake Refuge, 
Columbia, took place on Nov. 16-22 (BPS). Divers 
were hard to find at Milbank (LE). Major waterfowl 
movements occurred at Lake Andes Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Lake Andes, on Oct. 5-6 and Nov. 15 (David 
C. McGlauchlin). In Montana the peak population 
of divers was considerably lower than for several 
seasons past at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta (BHC). Fort 
Peck Game Range found a noticeable decrease in most 
species of ducks (EDS). 

Hawks.—Unusual numbers of Sharp-shinned and 
Cooper's Hawks were spotted at Tewaukon Refuge, 
N. Dak., this fall (KDD). In South Dakota many 
hawks were aloft in the Milbank vicinity (LE) while 
at Waubay Refuge several (Krider's) Red-tails and 
up to 15 Rough-legs were recorded (JJC). However, 
in the Sioux Falls area, hawks were practically non- 
existent (JSF, Herbert Krause). A small flight of 
Swainson’s Hawks was sighted at Lower Souris Re- 
fuge, N. Dak. on Sept. 9 (RRJ). Winter populations 
of Golden Eagles were building up at Fort Peck 
Game Range during mid-October (EDS). In an 
aerial survey on the Missouri River near Lake Andes, 
S. Dak., 11 Bald Eagles were counted on Nov. 4 
(DCMcG). Sparrow Hawk concentrations were no- 
ticed at Edmonton, Alta. on Aug. 29 (EBC) and at 
Regina, Sask. on Sept. 1 (FWL). At Bowdoin Re- 
fuge, Mont. 6 Peregrine Falcons were observed on 
Sept. 4 (BHC). 

Gallinaceous Birds. —Single Prairie Chickens were 
seen at Tower City, N. Dak., the first in a couple 
of years (Edgar Preston), and at Sand Lake Refuge, 
S. Dak. (Elmer Podell, fide BPS). 

Cranes.—In Saskatchewan 2 adult and 2 young 
Whooping Cranes were observed in the Ceepee- 
Langham district, Oct. 3-21, and at Buffalo Pound 
on Oct. 15 (FWL). Two adults and 2 young were 
watched many times along the North Saskatchewan 
River northwest of Saskatoon during early October, 
probably forced to the river by dried-up remote in- 
terior sloughs (RMB, JFR). Some 7000 Sandhill 
Cranes Regina, Sask. on Aug. 15 
(FWL); flocks remained at Saskatoon during the 
first three weeks of September (RMB, JFR); and at 
Spirit Lake until Sept. 11 (WA). In North Dakota 
they were seen at Upham as early as Aug. 13 and 
as late as the last of September (RRJ); at Kenmare 
from Sept. 12 to Oct. 12; at Snake Creek Refuge. 
Riverdale, in a mass movement on Oct. 7 (JJW). 
In Montana small flocks swept over Malta on Oct. 
3 and Oct. 11 (BHC) and at Fort Peck Game Range 
on Oct. 20-23, a week late (EDS). In South Dakota 
they were over Rapid City on Sept. 27 and 28 (R. 
N. Whitney, Jr.) and at Sand Lake Refuge on Nov. 
5 and 6, “the best migration in quite a few years,” 


were seen at 
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concluded Bruce P. Stollberg. A straggler was sighted 
in a cornfield near Sioux Falls on Dec. 5 (Barney 
Ordal, fide HK). 

Shorebirds—Shorebirds in varying numbers were 
found wherever receding lakes and sloughs left suit- 
able mud flats. Sernipalmated Plovers were numerous 
at Edmonton, Alta. on Aug. 2 (EBC). Alfred Peter- 
son observed 14 Am. Golden Plover at Brandt, S. 
Dak. on Sept. 28 and 1 on Nov. 1, the only reports 
of this species for the period. However, Black-bellied 
Plover were in evidence at Yorkton, Sask. on Sept. 28 
(CSH) and were still present at Regina on Nov. 1 
(FWL). In South Dakota 3 were observed at Mil- 
bank on Nov. 14 just before a snowstorm (LE), 
and several at Brandt on Sept. 2 and Oct. 13 (AP). 
Common Snipe apparently are increasing. In South 
Dakota there were distinct movements at Sand Lake 
Refuge on Oct. 10 (BPS) and at Brandt on Sept. 28 
and Oct. 8 (AP); they were abundant at Milbank 
(LE) and were reported near Huron—2 on Sept. 28 
where they have not been seen recently (JWJ). But 
at Snake Creek Refuge, N. Dak., they were direly 
reduced—only 2 birds seen during the fall, on Sept. 
20, compared with a high of 100 in 1956 (JJW). 

Gulls and Terns —On Oct. 7 a Bonaparte’s Gull 
was carefully studied by Alfred Peterson near Brandt, 
S. Dak.—an uncommon appearance. Near Billings, 
Mont. 7 Caspian Terns were reported at Rattle- 
snake Lake (Mrs. Phillip Hendricks). 

Owls through Woodpeckers —Snowy Owls were 
first noted on Oct. 21, then occasionally, at Lower 
Souris Refuge, N. Dak. (RRJ). At Brandt, S. Dak., 
2 adult and 4 young Burrowing Owls were recorded 
—a species almost rare in eastern South Dakota 
(AP). Chimney Swifts were last sighted on Aug. 21 
at Fargo, N. Dak., although they were still wheeling 
over Sioux Falls, S. Dak., as late as Sept. 17 (HK). 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpeckers, still de- 
cidedly uncommon in South Dakota, were identified 
in Jewel Cave Nat'l Monument in the southern Black 
Hills by Dennis Carter who saw females on Aug. 15 
and 28. Another individual was seen on Aug. 24 at 
Hill City (NRW, Jr.). A Northern Three-toed 
Woodpecker was collected in the northern Black 
Hills and examined by Dr. N. R. Whitney, Jr.. on 
Aug. 20. 

Flycatchers, Magpies, Nuthatches—An_ excellent 
movement of Empidonax flycatchers came through 
Kenmare, N. Dak.. during Aug. 19-24, while an 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, a bird seldom seen in the 
area, was recorded on Aug. 22 (Mrs. RG). Judging 
by reports, Black-billed Magpies seem to be extend- 
ing their range eastward. They were seen at Tower 
City, N. Dak., where until last year they apparently 
had never been observed (EP). In South Dakota a 
flock of 19 was seen at Sand Lake Refuge on Oct 
20—an unusually large number for the area—and 
at Waubay Refuge flocks comprising up to 30 indi- 
viduals were counted regularly (BPS, JCC). They 
were also fairly common in the Huron area (JWJ). 
Pigmy Nuthatches, seldom seen in South Dakota, 
were carefully studied and identified at Jewel Cave 
Monument on Aug. 24 (DC). 

Mockers, Thrushes—A Mockingbird was observed 
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daily in Parshall, N. Dak., between Nov. 4-11 (Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Nordby, Dr. and Mrs. R. Gammell). 


An unusual appearance was a Townsend's Solitaire 
seen at close range at Iroquois, S. Dak., on Sept. 14 
(JWJ). > Brown Thrasher combed at Billings, 
Mont. until Sept. 11 (Mrs. PH). Nine Gray-cheeked 
- a ae were banded at Yorkton, Sask. on Sept. 18 


: A big wave for them” (CSH). In eastern South 
Dakota more than the usual number of Eastern Blue- 
birds _ actually becoming an uncommon bird in the 
state—were present from September to mid-October 
at Waubay Refuge and at Milbank (JJC, LE). 

arblers—The warbler migration reached a 
height at Saskatoon, Sask. during Aug. 20-24, follow- 
ing a heavy rainstorm—in an area where “warblers 
are a rarity at any time’ (RMB, JFR). In Edmonton, 
Alta. the peak was attained during Sept. 14-20 
(EBC); at Kenmare, N. Dak. large waves were 
recorded on Aug. 19-20, Sept. 10-12, 18 (Mrs. RG). 
In South Dakota marked warbler advances arrived at 
Sand Lake Refuge during Aug. 5-11 but at Huron 
and Sioux Falls the migration was rather thin as to 
numbers if fairly satisfactory as to number of spe- 
cies (BPS, JWJ, JSF, HK). Nashville Warblers 
were banded at Brookings, S$. Dak. on Sept. 10 
(Mrs. David Holden). For the third year in suc- 
cession, male Black-throated Blue Warblers were 
identified at Sioux Falls, this year on Sept. 15 (HK). 
A male was seen at Brookings on Nov. 4—a late 
date indeed (Oreena Cooper). Myrtle Warblers, al- 
most rare in last spring’s migration, were abundant 
at Edmonton, Alta. during Sept. 14-16, scarce at 
Saskatoon and few at Yorkton, Sask. between Sept. 
9 and 24; they were inconspicuous at Spirit Lake 
until Oct. 12; they came in good waves at Kenmare, 
N. Dak. during Sept. 9-11, although not in the 
usually expected numbers. In South Dakota they were 
better than usual at Winner, below normal at Huron 
and Brandt and straggling along thinly at Sioux 
Falls until with dramatic suddenness they leaped 
from 4 on Sept. 3 to 71 on Sept. 4, then declined 
rapidly (EBC, RMB, JFR, CSH, WA, Mrs. RG, 
Harold Wager, JWJ, Blanche Battin, AP, JSF, HK). 
Black-throated Green Warblers, seldom seen in 
Kenmare, N. Dak., were identified there on Sept. 18 
and Oct. 20 (Mrs. RG). Blackburnian and Bay- 
breasted Warblers were spotted at Sioux Falls on 
Sept. 9 and 10 (HK). Canada Warblers, extremely 
rare in the Kenmare, N. Dak. area, were the high- 
light of the warbler migration there, as many as 5 at 
one time being seen during waves on Aug. 19 and 20. 
They were seen occasionally in Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
during Sept. 5-11 (Mrs. RG, HK). The Wilson’s 
Warbler is not listed for the Black Hills area but 
single birds at Jewel Cave Monument were sighted 
between Aug. 20-30 and on Sept. 1 (DC). On Sept. 

21 an unusual concentration of better than 1000 
Brown-headed Cowbirds was found in a pasture near 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Chapman, 
HK). 

Fringillids —Two broods of the Blue Grosbeak 
apparently were raised at Huron, S. Dak. this season 
in an area where they are not considered residents; 
adults and young were seen between Aug. 18 and 


31 (JWJ). Evening Grosbeaks were sighted at Huron 
on Oct. 19 and at Sioux Falls on Sept. 25 (JWJ, 
HK), but there were no reports of White-winged 
Crossbills, this season. In Montana total populations 
of Lark Buntings were lower than usual at Fort Peck 
Game Range (EDS). Tree Sparrows “poured” into 
Edmonton, Alta. on Sept. 19 (EBC), came in large 
numbers into Regina, Sask. (FWL) but were rare 
at Yorkton (CSH). Clay-colored Sparrows appeared 
in large numbers at Regina on Sept. 1 (FWL); at 
Kenmare, N. Dak. in a main movement on Sept. 7 
(Mrs. RG); and in small numbers in South Dakota 
at Huron between Sept. 27 and Oct. 3 (JWJ). At 
Sioux Falls, where they and the Chipping Sparrow 
are usually very abundant, they were exceptional by 
their conspicuous absence (HK). Fox Sparrows, the 
“first in fourteen years at Yorkton, Sask.,”” were 
banded there on Sept. 24 and Oct. 11 (CSH); con- 
sidered uncommon at Kenmare, N. Dak., they were 
observed there on Oct. 6 and 7. They appeared at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on Oct. 16 (Mrs. RG, HK). 
White-crowned Sparrows were noticeably decreased 
at Spirit Lake, Sask. (WA), were seen in small num- 
bers at Kenmare, N. Dak. (Mrs. RG) and, in South 
Dakota, were notable for their scarceness at Huron 
(JW]J) and rare at Sioux Falls——HERBERT KRAUSE, 
Dept. of English, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Tem- 
peratures were generally mild with long periods of 
clear, bright days. Rainfall was quite variable from 
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one locality to another. At Stillwater, September and 
October were reported to be among the driest on rec- 
ord. However, in the Texas Panhandle rainfall was 
ample at Amarillo and Midland. Lake and pond levels 
were generally high and most waters were clear and 
filled with aquatic plants. 
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No definite pattern of migration could be estab- 
lished from the rather limited number of localities 
reporting. Migration was earlier than average at 
Clayton, N. Mex. (A. J. Krehbiel) and at Amarillo 
(Mrs. I. D. Acord) but was definitely late at Mid- 
land (Mrs. H. L. Williams). The flight of waterfowl 
was light and uneventful over much of the Region 
but apparently was quite heavy in the western locali- 
ties. Warblers showed few pronounced waves, but 
very heavy flights of shorebirds in July and of fly- 
catchers and sparrows in August were recorded at 
Amarillo. 

Grebes, Pelicans, Ibis, Spoonbills —The Western 
Grebe was observed at Tulsa on several dates between 
Oct. 18 and Nov. 20 (Tulsa Aud. Soc.). This spe- 
cies is a rare migrant or a casual visitant in most 
of the Region. White Pelicans seen near Clayton on 
Oct. 19 (E. Jones) and again on Oct. 26 (AJK) 
represented the first records in that locality. A White- 
faced Ibis noted at Denton, Tex. on Sept. 7 was a 
first fall record (R. Rylander). Roseate Spoonbills 
apparently wandered northward in some numbers. 
One was seen and photographed at Buffalo Lake in 
the Texas Panhandle on Sept. 1 (IDA). This species 
was seen for the first time at the Tishomingo Refuge 
on Sept. 17 (V. Fly and I. Yandel). This is the 
second record of this species in Oklahoma. Four 
Roseate Spoonbills spent several weeks in the river 
bottoms near Dallas and were last reported on Aug. 
30 (E. Winford). 

WW aterfowl_—Goose populations were reported to 
be high by several observers but no heavy migration 
waves were mentioned. A large flock of White-fronted 
Geese was seen at Midland on Aug. 31, two weeks 
earlier than previous fall dates (HLW). At Tulsa 
the duck flight was disappointing with no records at 
all on several species that are found regularly (TAS). 
Very few ducks were found at Stillwater during most 
of the period, especially in November (FMB). How- 
ever, unusually heavy flights were reported in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle (W. Altman) and in the Ama- 
rillo region (IDA). An adult Barnacle Goose was 
watched under very favorable conditions for several 
minutes at the Salt Plains Refuge on Nov. 21 (R. 
E. Marquardt). This represents the first known record 
for the Region. The Wood Duck was seen for the 
first time at Midland on Nov. 23 (W. Ammon and 
J. Galley). Two Wood Ducks observed at Dallas on 
Sept. 17 were the first recorded in a number of years 
(C. Kiblinger). 

Vultures and Hawks—Despite the spectacular 
abundance of rodents, hawk populations were not 
very impressive, at least in the central and southern 
portions of the Region. Unfortunately no records 
were available for northern localities where these 
birds may have piled up. Hawk numbers were disap- 
pointing at Tulsa (TAS). The September count at 
Stillwater was higher than during the past several 
years but populations in October and November did 
not approach those of 1939 when rodents were also 
high (FMB). Good flights of Swainson’s were noted 
near Stratford, Tex., on Oct. 3 (C. A. Steen) and 
in the Wichita Falls area when a cold front moved 
through on Sept. 26 (D. W. Woodard). A Black 
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Vulture seen in Potter County, Tex. on Oct. 5 was 
near the northern edge of its range (IDA). The 
Mississippi Kite, which is rarely seen in the Dallas 
area was found on Sept. 1 (CK). A Broad-winged 
Hawk seen at Midland, Oct. 3, was the second re. 
corded for that locality (A. LeSassier). An Osprey 
near Clayton on Sept. 20 (P. Snoeberger) and one 
near Denton on Sept. 18 and 2 on Oct. 12 (RR) 
were considered rare migrants. A Peregrine Falcon, 
also seen at Denton on Oct. 12 (RR), is a rare spe- 
cies over most of the Region. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Gallinaceous birds had an ex- 
cellent nesting season and fall populations compared 
favorably with those of the best years that hunters 
could recall. For example, Greater Prairie Chickens 
were reported to be unusually plentiful in north 
central Oklahoma with ‘‘drifters’’ showing up in the 
outskirts of Bartlesville on Nov. 16 and 25 (Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Mery) and near Stroud, Okla. where 
2 were seen in late November (L. Roberts). A Prai- 
rie Chicken (Lesser?) was seen northwest of Alva, 
Okla. on Oct. 30, the second record in more than 50 
years (P. Nighswonger). Bobwhite revealed even 
more spectacular iricreases in numbers. Over much 
of central and western Oklahoma coveys of 20-40 
birds were found regularly (Okla. Wildlife Dept.). 
At Stillwater, farms that had not supported coveys 
for at least 20 years were occupied by Bobwhites 
(FMB). Birds were found commonly in residential 
areas and coveys even showed up on main streets 
in several Oklahoma towns. The Turkey also showed 
a sharp increase in western Oklahoma (J. Ellis). 

Cranes, Rails, Gallinules —Sandhill Cranes seen at 
Midland on Aug. 20 were a month earlier than any 
previous reports (AL, HLW). Two Whooping 
Cranes with a flock of Sandhills passed over my farm 
northwest of Alva on Nov. 5 (PN). The Sora was 
added to the Clayton list, one being seen on Sept. 
13 (W. Cook, AJK, and PS) and another on Nov. 
27 (AJK). A Common Gallinule reported at Denton 
on Sept. 7 would be considered a casual visitant (R. 
Lockwood ). 

Plovers through Terns —A Wilson’s Plover seen 
at Midland on Aug. 24 (WA, JG) was a first record 
in a locality far removed from the Gulf Coast. The 
Upland Plover migration was reported to be very 
heavy at Roswell, N. Mex. beginning on Aug. 3 and 
lasting throughout the month (V. Montgomery) and 
at Amarillo, Aug. 4-Sept. 8 (IDA). One seen at 
Dallas on Nov. 27 may have been a cripple (E. 
Harris). A Wilson’s Phalarope observed at Midland 
on Nov. 23 was five weeks late (HLW). Terns ap- 
peared to be more widely distributed than usual. The 
Gull-billed Tern, a species that seldom comes far 
inland, was seen at Dallas on Aug. 18 (EW). Least 
Terns were seen at Denton all summer through Sept. 
7 (RR) and for the second time at Midland on Oct. 
4 (HLW). Caspian Terns, seen at Denton, Sept. 7 
19, are not found at all regularly in that locality 
(RR). 

Cuckoos, Roadrunners, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers. 
—A Yellow-billed Cuckoo seen at Midland on Oct. 
12 was a very late migrant (HLW). A Black-billed 
Cuckoo seen at Denton on Sept. 21 represents one 
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of the very few records in that locality (RR). The 


Roadrunner was decidedly more plentiful than usual 
at Stillwater (FMB). Red-shafted Flickers were seen 
as early as Aug. 2 at Denton and were more plentiful 
than usual (RR). A Ladder-backed Woodpecker, 
seen at Bartlesville, Oct. 5-6, was more than 100 


miles east of any previous Oklahoma record (M. 
Yokley). The migration of flycatchers in the Mid- 
land area was the heaviest on record. A Scissor-tail 
seen on Nov. 13 was 8 days later than any previous 
record (HLW). Second county records included the 
Great Crested Flycatcher, Aug. 28-Sept. 3 (AL, 
HLW) and the Black Phoebe, Sept. 20-23 (AL). 
Empidonax flycatchers and Western Wood Pewees 
were found at Amarillo in August, somewhat earlier 
than usual (IDA). 

Chickadees, Wrens, Waxwings.—Black-capped and 
Mountain Chickadees were found at Clayton. This 
is only the second year when these species have ap- 
peared (AJK). The Long-billed Marsh Wren was 
added to the Clayton list when one was observed on 
Nov. 2 (WC and AJK). Following a cold front on 
Oct. 11 a large box of birds was picked up below a 
TV tower at Dallas. Included in the group were 
Long and Short-billed Marsh Wrens, species that are 
rarely recorded by observers (EW). A Bohemian 
Waxwing seen in Amarillo on Nov. 9 was the first 
record in a number of years (IDA). 

Warblers, Orioles—No locality reported a spec- 
tacular movement of warblers. At Tulsa several spe- 
cies were missed completely and only the Myrtle was 
plentiful (TAS). Most species were unrecorded at 
Amarillo with Audubon’s and Wilson's the only spe- 
cies seen regularly (IDA). The Prothonotary, which 
is rare at Dallas, was recorded on Sept. ‘1 (CK) and 
on Sept. 11 (EW). At Wakita, Okla. the Louisiana 
Waterthrush was noted on Sept. 11 and the Am. 
Redstart on Aug. 23-24 (Mr. and Mrs. L. Byfield). 
Both of these species are rare migrants in north cen- 
tral Oklahoma. Three Bullock's Orioles seen at Den- 
ton on Sept. 7 were definitely east of their migration 
route (Mr. and Mrs. J. Bailey). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Indigo and Painted Bunt- 
ings were seen at Bartlesville on Oct. 5, very late 
dates (AMM). The Am. Goldfinch was seen at Den- 
ton on Aug. 2 indicating either very early migration 
or the possibility that this species may have nested 
(RR). A Brown Towhee observed at Palo Duro 
Canyon on Nov. 6 represents a rare migrant in that 
locality (IDA). Sparrow migration was early at Ama- 
tillo, where Chipping and Clay-colored passed 
through in August (IDA). Populations in general 
appeared to be average or below average. Few spar- 
rows were seen at Denton (RR) and Brewer's Spar- 
row, normally a common species, was recorded only 
once at Midland (HLW). However, both juncos 
and White-crowned Sparrows showed an increase at 
Amarillo and populations of other species were at 
least average (IDA).—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oéla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The season was wet 
and generally mild. Temperatures were near normal 
until October. Unseasonably cool weather the first 
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and last weeks of October dropped average monthly 
temperatures several degrees below normal. Novem- 
ber temperatures averaged slightly above normal due 
to a warm spell at mid-month, but unseasonably cold 
weather returned at the end of the month. On Nov. 
29 first freezing temperatures of the season were re- 
corded north of a line from Del Rio to San Antonio 
to Beaumont. September and October were generally 
very wet months, with rainfall excessive on the uppér 
coast in September. October was notable for heavy 
rains in the Lower Rio Grande Valley which, com- 
bined with flood waters from upstream, caused wide- 
spread inundation in the Rio Grande Delta. The wet 
period ended abruptly with the last days of October; 
November rainfall was below normal at most weather 
stations. 

Rio Grande Flood —Effects of flooding on bird- 
life in the Lower Valley cannot be evaluated fully 
at this time. In mid-December, Goldman checked ac- 
cessible portions of Santa Ana Nat'l Wildlife Refuge 
—which had been under water—and was encouraged 
to find such stand-bys as Chachalaca, White-fronted 
Dove, Green Jay, Long-billed Thrasher, and Lichten- 
stein’s Oriole. He stated that arboreal birds were not 
hurt and seemed as abundant as usual. Scarcity of 
water birds at the refuge was attributed to the high 
water level in the impoundments, and to improvement 
of areas outside the refuge by rains and flooding. 

Environmental Changes.—The effects of a wet sea- 
son, continuing an already established wet cycle, may 
be reflected in the absence generally of large concen- 
trations of land birds. This seemed to apply particu- 
larly to such birds as orioles which during the drought 
years could be found in numbers in the few well- 
watered places where wild food was plentiful. The 
widespread abundance of water, food and cover may 
account for the seeming thinness of the warbler mi- 
gration; also contributing to this impression may be 
the fact that foliage was heavier and remained on 
trees much longer than usual. 

Behavior of Fall Migrants —Those who read the 
detailed description of spring migration at Rockport 
published in the August 1958 issue of Audubon Field 
Notes (12: 366-7) may be interested in the following 
additional comments by Lenna, relating to diurnal 
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and nocturnal observations made in the Rockport 
area on Sept. 3 and 4. 

“As during the spring, birds seemed to dislike fly- 
ing over open stretches of water. Indication of this 
was the behavior of Eastern Kingbirds on Lemar 
Peninsula where one could trace a regular pattern 
of birds flying south down the peninsula until they 
reached water, then turning and flying east or north- 
east to the limit of trees—and then even turning and 
going due north. The behavior of Dickcissels also 
fitted into this pattern. In neither case did the birds 
appear willing to cross Copano Bay against the wind. 
As might be expected under these conditions, Lamar 
Peninsula in fall becomes a trap which holds large 
concentrations of migrants, while the north point of 
Live Oak Peninsula, which filled a similar role dur- 
ing the northward movement of spring migration, is 
almost devoid of birdlife.” 

On the evening of Sept. 3, from 10:20 to 11:30, 
Lenna and Woodard moon-watched on the north 
point of Live Oak Peninsula to estimate direction of 
flight of nocturnal migrants. Of 35 birds recorded, 
14 were flying due south, 9 south-southwest and 10 
west-southwest. ‘‘Last spring there was no indication 
of daytime movement in from the Gulf at Rockport,” 
Lenna continues, ‘‘and this fall there was no indica- 
tion of movement out over the Gulf—and our moon- 
watch indicated that this also held during the night. 
The birds observed migrating due south at night 
would never be more than 20 miles off Padre Island 
if they kept on course, and would be over the island 
again at Port Isabel, while the birds migrating gen- 
erally southwest would be over land all the way.”’ 

Migration Waves.——Absence of strong, sustained 
pushes of cold air during most of the season plus fre- 
quent localized precipitation possibly accounted for 
the confusing pattern of migration and lack of uni- 
formity in first arrival dates on a wide front. An at- 
tempt by the writer to correlate well-defined local 
migrations in different areas on a given date met 
with failure in most instances; one exception was 
found in the reported results of birding in the Rock- 
port area and the Lower Valley on Sept. 13—which 
is of additional interest in view of Lenna’s statements 
in the foregoing section. On this date the writer 
birded from 10:00 A.M. until noon in Goose Island 
State Park on Lamar Peninsula, while Lenna spent 
the day birding in Santa Ana Refuge and Bentsen- 
Rio Grande Valley State Park. Weather in the Rock- 
port area was calm, humid, hot with scattered clouds. 
Except for Eastern Kingbirds, birds showed no tend- 
ency to migrate. In the Lower Valley, weather was 
sunny with temperatures in the 90’s until about 4:00 
P.M. when clouds moved in; wind was easterly from 
about 5 to 12 m.p.h. No migration was evident, al- 
though birds were feeding very actively. Transient 
passerines identified follow, with Rockport counts 
listed first; the dashed figures denote Santa Ana and 
Bentsen counts, respectively: Eastern Kingbird (20, 
3-0), Great Crested Flycatchers plus some Wied's at 
Santa Ana (4, 28-3), Empidonax species (19, 12-12), 
Eastern Wood Pewee (18, 15-2), Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher (3, 2-2), Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (11, 40-20). 
Solitary Vireo (1, 1-0), Red-eyed Vireo (2, 0-0), 
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Warbling Vireo (1, 2-0), Black-and-white Warbler 
(12, 4-1), Yellow Warbler (0, 7-10), Mourning 
Warbler (0, 6-0), Yellow-breasted Chat (10, 5-1), 
Wilson's Warbler (2, 23-1), Canada Warbler (3, 
1-0), Am. Redstart (0, 2-1), and Baltimore Oriole 
(2, 50-3). 

Early and Late Records.—An unusually strong late 
spring front which entered the Region on June 26 
was credited with bringing southbound Pintails and 
Lesser Yellowlegs to Cove in appreciable numbers on 
June 28 (AKM). A mild fall further contributed to 
the confusing list of early arrivals and late fall 
stragglers. Of perhaps greatest significance are Mc- 
Kay's observations from Cove, where he has birded 
and kept records for 24 years. Notable early arrivals 
at Cove were: Redhead (Oct. 13), Ring-necked Duck 
(Oct. 18), Long-billed Curlew (July 13), Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper (Aug. 8), Wilson’s Phalarope 
(Aug. 10), Black-billed Cuckoo (Aug. 9, earliest 
ever by 25 days), and Baltimore Oriole (Aug. 23). 
On the other hand, late first arrivals at Cove were: 
Bank Swallow (Aug. 8, latest ever), Barn Swallow 
(Aug. 6, latest ever), White-eyed Vireo (Sept. 30, 
latest ever), and* Yellowthroat (Sept. 21). Late 
stragglers were: Am. Golden Plover (Oct. 25, 2 days 
later than ever), Purple Martin (Sept. 29, equaling 
latest date), Tennessee Warbler (Nov. 15, latest ever 
by 1 day), Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Nov. 9, latest 
ever by 14 days), Blue Grosbeak (Nov. 1, latest ever 
by 5 days), and Dickcissel (Nov. 30, latest ever by 
12 days). Late records from other areas follow: East- 
ern Kingbird at Seguin on Oct. 19 (MR); Western 
Kingbird at La Porte on Nov. 25 (CS & JAS), and 
at Galveston on Nov. 27 (CB & DWW); 3 Scissor- 
tailed Flycatchers at Austin on Dec. 7 (AMW & 
FSW); Ash-throated Flycatcher at Austin on Nov. 
9 (JLR & RAR); 2 Yellow-throated Vireos in west- 
ern Harris County on Nov. 23 (HHH); Parula 
Warbler at Welder Wildlife Refuge on Nov. 19 
(CC); Magnolia Warbler at Welder on Nov. 20 
(CC); Am. Redstart at San Antonio on Nov. 22 (San 
Antonio Audubon Soc.); Summer Tanager at San 
Antonio on Nov. 30 (CB); Painted Bunting at San 
Antonio on Nov. 7 (JWK), and Dickcissel at Weld- 
er on Dec. 2 (CC). 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans —Unusually high counts 
of 30 Common Loons and 46 Eared Grebes were 
made in the Galveston area on Nov. 29 (CHA & 
VLE & SGW). One Common Loon was in the Colo- 
rado River at Austin, where they are rarely seen, on 
Nov. 11 and 12 (FO & JLR & RAR). White Peli- 
cans appeared more numerous than ever at Cove, but 
Brown Pelicans were strangely absent (AKM). 

Cattle Egrets—A sharp increase in Cattle Egret 
numbers occurred on the upper coast. On Galveston 
Island, where the previous high count had been 24 
on Aug. 17, 43 were found on Oct. 10 and from 
80 to 90 on Nov. 16 (NCO). The first Cattle Egret 
was seen in the Cove area on Oct. (11; on Oct. 25 
McKay estimated 100+. On Oct. 19, a Houston field 
party found 40+ egrets down the coast in Calhoun 
County; they were in a pasture about 3 miles north- 
east of Tivoli on State Highway 35 (NCO). Mrs 
Hagar reported that 30 to 40 were still present in 
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early December. The origin of the October arrivals 
known, although it is thought likely they 
moved in from Louisiana. No nesting colonies have 
been discovered in Texas. 

Storks, Spoonbills—Most Wood Ibis left the Re- 
gion during the first half of October. Highest re- 
ported counts were: 300+ at Baytown on Sept. 27 
(CS & JAS), 300 at Laguna Atascosa Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge on Sept. 3 and 4 (LCG), and 225 at Cove 
on Oct. 3 (AKM). A flock of 75 was seen migrating 
over Santa Ana Refuge on Sept. 29 (RJF). A count 
of 20 Roseate Spoonbills in eastern Harris County on 
Nov. 29 (BF) is noteworthy, as most spoonbills mi- 
grated during October. 

WV aterfowl—The first major influx of geese and 
diving ducks occurred during the first half of Octo- 
ber. On Oct. 31 peak numbers of Redheads—esti- 
mated at 100,000—were in the bay at Laguna Ata- 
scosa Refuge. The largest number of Canvasbacks 
ever recorded on the Refuge, 1200, were seen there 
on Nov. 7 (LCG). Cottam identified 2 Greater Scaup 
at Welder Wildlife Refuge near Sinton on Nov. 6; 
they were seen in good light and at relatively close 
range with a flock of Lesser Scaup. Lesser Scaup 
reached the Cove area in great numbers with a cold 
front the first week of November (AKM). The 
Hooded Merganser, a rare winter visitor to the Texas 
coast, was recorded at Cove on Nov. 9; 11 birds 
were present on Nov. 27 (AKM). This species was 
at Welder on Dec. 7 (CC). 

Hawks, Eagles —Two White-tailed Kites were seen 
near Laguna Atascosa Refuge on Nov. 17 (LCG). 
On Aug. 22, 18 Mississippi Kites were observed in 
western Harris County (RTP). A Harlan’s Hawk, 
rare for the upper coast, was carefully identified at 
San Jacinto State Park on Aug. 30 (CHA & SGW). 
Broad-winged Hawk flights of notable size were re- 
ported only from the Houston area and the Lower 
Valley. On Sept. 29, 2000 were reported on the west- 
ern edge of Houston (JO'N). In the Lower Valley, 
3000 were observed at San Benito on Oct. 3 (LCG), 
and 4000 at Santa Ana Refuge on Oct. 4 (GAU). A 
mixed flight of about 1000 Swainson’s Hawks and 
1200 Turkey Vultures—by conservative estimate— 
were seen migrating southeastward 10 miles west of 
Mission in the Lower Valley on Oct. 19 (BH). An 
immature Golden Eagle was shot on a ranch at Clo- 
dine—about 10 miles west of Houston—on Nov. 11 
(RLF). This species is considered an accidental visitor 
on the upper coast. 

Cranes.—Following are Whooping Crane arrival 
dates at Aransas Nat'l Wildlife Refuge through Dec. 
31: Two adults on Oct. 19, 3 adults on Oct. 20, 2 
adults and 1 young on Oct. 21, 4 adults and 4 young 
on Oct. 23, 7 adults and 4 young on Nov. 1, and 
5 adults on Nov. 12 (CFL): a total of 32. 

Shorebirds—A count of 1178 Long-billed Curlews 
was made at Laguna Atascosa Refuge on Oct. 9 
(LCG). Sixty Knots at Laguna Atascosa Refuge 
on Sept. 3 and 4 (LCG) and 75 at Port Aransas on 
Oct. 18 (NCO) were good counts for this species. 
The first presumably southbound Upland Plover was 
tound at Austin on Jume 21, a very early date. Very 
heavy flights were heard over Austin on the nights 









of Aug. 21-22, Sept. 5-6, and Sept. 7-8, with lesser 
movement on the nights of Sept. 8-9 and Sept. 11-12 
(FSW). At Beeville, about 130 miles due south of 
Austin, first heavy movement was recorded on Sept. 
6, with the peak period between Sept. 8 and 12 
(AHG). The first fall Hudsonian Godwit was re- 
corded at Cove on July 19 (AKM). 

Anis —The Groove-illed Ani, considered acci- 
dental on the upper and central Texas coast, appeared 
with increasing frequency. One was found at Cove 
on Aug. 23, was seen again on Aug. 31, and a group 
of 3 was found there on Nov. 16 (AKM). The first 
ani ever recorded in the immediate Rockport area 
was found on Sept. 14 (AMW & FSW); subse- 
quently, 5 were found in another location near Rock- 
port on Sept. 22 and remained into December (CNH). 
On Galveston Island, where a small flock wintered 
last year, 2 were seen on Nov. 27 (CB & DWW). 
One was reported at Welder in early December (CC). 

Hummingbirds, W oodpeckers—Rufous Humming- 
birds are considered rare in this Region—except at 
Rockport; therefore, the following records are note- 
worthy: an adult male at Austin between Aug. 31 
and Sept. 11 (FSW, ef al.); an adult male in west 
Houston on Sept. 1 (JO'N); a female in Galveston 
on Sept. 2 (CS & JAS); a bird in San Antonio on 
Sept. 13 (JWK); a bird in the San Benito area on 
Oct. 6 (CEH) and a female in Baytown on Nov. 5 
(CS & JAS). The usual numbers occurred at Rock- 
port, males being seen between Aug. 26 and Nov. 6 
(CNH). A Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen in west 
Houston as early as Aug. 29 (JO'N), but this species 
was not reported from the Lower Valley until Nov. 
6 (LCG). A Red-shafted Flicker, supposedly scarce 
on the upper coast, was seen in Houston on Sept. 
29 (VLE), and 2 were seen at Freeport on Oct. 19 
(JO'N, & JBS & RTP). A Downy Woodpecker was 
observed at Welder on Nov. 24 (CC); this species 
is thought to be rare on the central coast. 

Flycatchers—Hudson remarked that the flight of 
Eastern Kingbirds through the Lower Valley was the 
best in his experience. A bird believed to be a Gray 
Kingbird was seen at the Snyder residence on north 
Galveston Bay east of La Porte on Oot. 25. It was 
seen through 7x50 binoculars and with the naked 
eye as it came within 10 feet of the observer, and all 
diagnostic field marks were noted (JAS). There is 
no specimen for this species from Texas, but there is 
a sight record from the Rockport area. A bird identi- 
fied as a Fork-tailed Flycatcher was seen on Oct. 
8, in an area of open fields a few miles from the 
entrance to Aransas Refuge. The bird was watched 
for about 20 minutes through 9x50 and 7x35 binocu- 
lars and with the naked eye as it perched on fence 
wires and flew after insects within as little as 30 
feet of the observers. In addition to furnishing an 
accurate description of the bird, Miss McFarland re- 
marked that the bird’s tail was “blowing in the 
breeze’ as contrasted with the more rigid appearance 
of a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher’s tail. Miss Wilson took 
3 Kodachrome transparencies with a new camera— 
which proved to be defective; nevertheless the slides 
show the extremely long tail, the black cap, and 
white underparts (MM & EW). There is no speci- 
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men of unquestionable origin for Texas, but there is 
a good sight record from the Lower Valley (EBK). 
Four Kiskadee Flycatchers were seen in a mesquite 
tree at Alice on Nov. 22 (ROA); this species is 
resident in the Lower Valley but occasionally wanders 
northward. The flight of Olive-sided Flycatchers 
through the Lower Valley was described as remark- 
ably large (CEH). More than usual numbers were 
seen at Beeville (AHG), and good numbers were 
reported from Austin, San Antonio, and the upper 
and central coasts. 

Horned Larks, Swallows, Jays, Crows—Horned 
Larks appeared in the Austin area in impressive num- 
bers in late November (MAM). More Purple Martins 
than usual migrated through the Lower Valley 
(LCG). Very great numbers of Tree Swallows passed 
through Cove. On Oct. 12 McKay observed a migrat- 
ing flock of swallows estimated at 1,500,000 birds; 
this flock, seen at a distance too great for identifica- 
tion of species, appeared to be well over a mile long 
and 300 or 400 feet deep vertically. McKay thought 
they were most likely Tree Swallows. A Blue Jay 
appeared in Alice on Aug. 6, and 2 birds were seen 
subsequently for about 2 months (ROA); Alice is 
south of this jay’s usual range. A flock of about 50 
Fish Crows at Cove on Nov. 17 was unusual 
(AKM); this bird is considered a rare resident on 
the upper coast. A Clark’s Nutcracker was found 
at roadside near Cedar Bayou (about 3 miles south- 
east of Baytown) at about 3 P.M. on Nov. 7, by 
Mrs. Snyder and her sons, Clinton and Drew, who 
later showed the bird to McKay. It was observed as 
near as 10 feet and was seen repeatedly in flight and 
perching. At 5:15 P.M. it flew high and disappeared 
in the western sky (JAS). 

Wrens, Robins, Kinglets, Waxwings —Good num- 
bers of House Wrens were observed at Austin dur- 
ing the first 3 weeks of October. No large numbers 
were reported from the upper coast, but more than 
usual were recorded in the Lower Valley (LCG). 
Only small flocks of Robins were reported. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were thinly distributed over the 
Austin area on Sept. 28 and had reached Welder by 
Oct. 1 (CC), but were not reported from the upper 
coast until Oct. 11 (Cove, AKM). Very few Cedar 
Waxwings were reported during the season. A group 
of 20 in southern Harris County on Sept. 28 were 
very early (RLF). 

Warblers —The warbler migration was described 
as very poor at Beeville (AHG) and at Welder 
(CC). As usual, the fall warbler migration on the 
coast lacked the spectacular concentrations that often 
occur there in spring. Although 26 species were re- 
corded on the upper coast, daily individual species 
counts rarely exceeded 5 birds. An exception was 
125+ Nashville Warblers at Cove on Oct. 11 
(AKM). Among the more unusual records were a 
Prairie Warbler at Sandy Point on Aug. 16 (JO'N 
& RTP), and 5 Palm Warblers observed at Cove be- 
tween Oct. 12 and Nov. 30. 

McKay's remark that from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the warblers and vireos at Cove were not identified 
or counted may apply to other areas as well and ac- 
count for the low species totals. A general migration 
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at Austin on Oct. 11, following an overnight rain 
and passage of a cold front, included one concentra. 
tion of an estimated 200+ warblers, etc., in one 
section of a wild pecan grove east of Austin. These 
birds were extremely nervous and active, and ap. 
peared intent upon feeding, although scarcely stopping 
in one place long enough to find food. As foliage was 
still green the birds were doubly difficult to spot and 
as a result very few individuals were identified; how- 
ever, it was not difficult to estimate numbers as the 
birds streamed across the road in a northerly direc- 
tion. It seemed certain that Nashville Warblers pre- 
dominated. 

Few Myrtle Warblers appeared before November 
and normal winter numbers had not built up as the 
season ended; they were later and fewer than usual 
at Beeville (AHG) and Welder (CC) and unusually 
scarce at Cove (AKM). A single Audubon’s Warbler 
was recorded at Cove on Nov. 7 (McKay’s first), at 
Welder on Nov. 16 (CC), and at San Antonio on 
Nov. 24 (JWK). The rare Black-throated Gray 
Warbler was seen at Austin on Oct. 18 (AMW & 
FSW ), San Antonio on Nov. 22 (ERB), and east of 
Galena Park on Nov. 29 (BF). 

Finches, Sparrows.—Particularly heavy nocturnal 
movements of Dickcissels were heard at Austin on 
the nights of Aug. 21-22, Sept. 7-8, and Sept. 8-9 
(FSW), while peak numbers were recorded at San 
Antonio on Aug. 24 (ERB). A migration involving 
500 birds was noted at Santa Ana Refuge on Sept. 
9 (LCG). A total count of 34 Purple Finches was 
reported from San Jacinto State Park and east of 
Galena Park on Nov. 29 (CHA & VLE & SGW, 
BF). Pine Siskins were reported at Rockport on Nov. 
29 (CNH) and in Harris County on Dec. 3 (1, 
JO'N). Am. Goldfinches appeared after the middle 
of November and numbers were building up as the 
period ended. An influx of Harris’ Sparrows at Aus- 
tin in late November gave promise of an unusually 
good winter populstion. This species was reported 
at Seguin on Nov. 22 (MR), and 1 bird was found 
at Rockport on Oct. 12 (CNH). Four birds were 
seen just east of San Jacinto State Park on Sept. 3 
(LT), an amazingly early date. They were seen in 
one of the few places where this species—a_ usually 
rare winter visitor—has been found in the Houston 
area in recent years. White-crowned Sparrows were 
first seen at Cove (AKM), Baytown (CS & JAS), 
and Austin (AMW & FSW) on Oct. 11, an early 
date, but were not in normal numbers until late No- 
vember. 

Contributors —Carl H. Aiken, Richard O. Albert, 
Charles Bender, Elizabeth R. Blount, Clarence Cot- 
tam, Victor L. Emanuel, Ben Feltner, R. J. Fleetwood, 
Ronald L. Fowler, Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht, Luther 
C. Goldman, Mrs. Conger N. Hagar, Bob Hill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry H. Hoffman, C. E. Hudson, Jr., 
Edgar B. Kincaid, Mrs. John W. Kush, Claude F. 
Lard, Philip R. Lenna, Mary Ann McClendon, Mau- 
rine McFarland, Arlie K. McKay, Mrs. Norma C. 
Oates, Frank Oatman, Jr., John O'Neill, Ralph T. 
Peterson, Marguerite Riedel, John L. Rowlett, Rose 
Ann Rowlett, Clinton Snyder, Drew Snyder, Mrs. 
J. A. Snyder, Jerry B. Strickling, Lawrence Tabony, 
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George A. Unland, Ada Marie Webster, Stephen G. 
Williams, Edith Wilson, Donald W. Woodard.— 
Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, 
Tex 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—Weather for the Region 
was hot and dry during August and much of Septem- 
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ber. October remained mild and quite dry but Novem- 
ber brought much precipitation, mostly as rain, in 
some areas. Not until mid-November was there much 
snow. Zero temperatures came to a few localities then 
but warmth again returned, with temperatures above 
freezing much of the time. It appeared that some 
birds straggled far behind usual departure dates be- 
cause of the mild weather. In general, total numbers 
of birds seemed to be normal or even greater than 
usual. Reports of bird scarcities in the East cast us 
in this Region in the role of sympathetic foreigners. 

Except where otherwise indicated, credit for re- 
ports is as follows: Calgary, Alta. area, Calgary Bird 
Club, fide E. D. Beacham; British Columbia, Patrick 
W. Martin; Bozeman, Mont. P. D. Skaar, fide C. V. 
Davis; Missoula, Mont. R. L. Hand; National Bison 
Range, Moiese, Mont. C. J. Henry; Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge, Charles G. Hansen; Baker, Oreg. Ann Ward, 
and Spokane, Wash. Spokane Bird Club, fide S. O. 
Stanley. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons, Cormorants.—Migrating 
Common Loons reached peak numbers of 30-40 
around the last of October on Madison and Willow 
Creek Reservoirs near Ennis, Mont. Eared Grebes 
reached a peak of about 300 at the same time and 
place. Grebes were mostly out of the Region before 
the snow and cold of mid-November. However, 10 
of the Eared on Nov. 28 at Waitt’s Lake, Stevens 
County, Wash., furnished a late record. The first 
specimen of the Black-crowned Night Heron for 
Alberta was collected at Eagle Lake, near Strathmore, 
Aug. 20. It was one of 24 birds. About 160 Double- 
crested Cormorants were noted in the Bozeman area 
on Aug. 16 (C. V. Davis). 

W aterfowl—Banff, Alta., which previously had 
only a few records of single Trumpeter Swans, had 
22 of the birds on Vermilion Lakes on Oct. 21 (K. 
Hodges). The species was noted at Madison Reser- 
voir up to Nov. 30. November cold apparently forced 
most Canada Geese out but 500 were still at Ennis, 
Mont. on Nov. 30. A large flight of Snow Geese 











passed over Lethbridge, Alta. the night of Nov. 3, 
and 3 or 4 thousand were seen on Keho Lake near 
Lethbridge the next day. Nine White-fronted Geese 
at Cow Lake, Adams County, Wash. on Oct. 4 con- 
stituted an unusual record there (LaFave). The mild 
fall weather seemed to retard the appearance of the 
northern flight of ducks, at least in some areas. At 
Baker, Oreg., the first large concentration was around 
the last of November, when 10,000 were estimated at 
Malheur Reservoir by an Oregon State Game Com- 
mission worker (Karl Morton, fide Ann Ward). 
Mallards were very common in the Calgary area up 
to the middle of November. In central Washington 
the species was showing up in large numbers in mid- 
October. November 21 was a late date for Shovelers 
at Spokane. White-winged Scoters were seen regularly 
around Strathmore and Calgary in August. Two or 3 
of this species were noted at Spokane in November. 
A female Surf Scoter was observed on Nov. 15 at 
Spokane (James Acton, fide SOS). 

Vultures and Hawks.—Turkey Vultures appeared 
to be migrating on Sept. 17 at Baker, Oreg. and 
Missoula, Mont. Five were seen at Baker and at least 
20 at Missoula on that date. The Broad-winged Hawk 
was noted twice in August at Calgary, where it is 
rare. The earliest record for Rough-legged Hawks was 
Sept. 11 near Calgary (12 birds). Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge at Monida, Mont., had the species by Sept. 
25. About 6 birds appeared to be wintering there. 
Golden Eagle reports were more common than usual. 
One at the National Bison Range at Moiese, Mont. 
was watched as it captured a Chukar. The rare Gyr- 
falcon was noted near Sprague, Wash. on Oct. 4 
(LaFave) and at Calgary. 

Gallinaceous Birds —Some grouse appear to be on 
the upswing of their population cycles. At Kamloops, 
B. C., Blue, Ruffed and Sharp-tailed Grouse showed 
distinct increases, as did the Blue in the Bozeman, 
Mont. area. California Quail, Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Gray and Chukar Partridges appeared to be common 
to abundant. Estimated population of Chukars on the 
Bison Range at Moiese on Aug. 31 was 550. The 
species was well enough established at Baker that an 
open season was allowed. Mountain Quail were seen 
regularly at Baker. 

Cranes and Coot.—Sandhill Cranes were moving in 
small numbers on Sept. 22-23 near 70 Mile House in 
the Cariboo area of British Columbia. Two were 
noted at Cow Lake, Adams County, Wash. on Sept. 
6 and the species was not seen at Red Rock Lakes 
after Oct. 14. American Coot appeared to be as com- 
mon as usual. The largest concentration, 10,000, was 
reported for Madison and Willow Creek Reservoirs 
in September. 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns—A single Am. 
Golden Plover was observed at Eagle Lake near Cal- 
gary on Oct. 11 (KH). LaFave considered the shore- 
bird migration to be about 10 days early in eastern 
Washington, but the birds did not linger long there, 
in spite of many mud flats following the hot summer. 
Some of the more interesting records follow. At least 
100 Lesser Yellowlegs were noted near Calgary on 
Aug. 31. Baird’s Sandpiper stayed as late as Oct. 4 
in the Bozeman area, as did the Least. The former 
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species had a peak of 200 in early September in that 
area. The Least were observed at Reardan, Wash. on 
the very late date of Sept. 27 (LaFave). One or two 
of the rare Dunlin were noted on several occasions 
between Oct. 4 and Nov. 13 at Reardan and Cow 
Lake. Since 5 were collected and 2 more were seen 
later, at least 7 individuals were present (LaFave). 
Long-billed Dowitchers furnished late records near 
Calgary, when about 50 were noted on Oct. 11-12 
(KH, M. J. Cope, Terry Lindsay, EDB). Two West- 
ern Sandpipers were reported at Willow Creek Reser- 
voir on Sept. 11, and 3 on Nov. 9. The third record 
of the Marbled Godwit for eastern Washington was 
furnished by a specimen collected on Sept. 6 at Cow 
Lake (LaFave, Hall). A few Sanderlings were ob- 
served at Cow Lake and Reardan and one was col- 
lected (LaFave). Bonaparte’s Gull showed up in no 
less than 4 areas: Calgary on Nov. 1, the first for 
several years; Missoula, 1 on Nov. 5; Baker, 1 on 
Nov. 6, and up to 38 at Spokane and Reardan, 
between Sept. 20 and Nov. 14 (LaFave, Hall, Stan- 
ley). A Common Tern was identified on Sept. 6 at 
Blue Lake, Grant County, Wash., where it is rare 
(LaFave, Hall). 

Ouls.—The Pygmy Owl was a common migrant 
during September around Kamloops. Short-eared Owls 
were very scarce at the Bison Range. A Snowy Owl 
near Calgary, Nov. 16, was the first reported for that 
area this fall. No other localities reported the species. 

Nighthawks, Hummingbirds —A large flock of 
Common Nighthawks was noted at Kamloops on 
Aug. 24, also the latest date there. Dates for flocks 
in eastern Washington and Oregon showed marked 
agreement: Sept. 6-7 at Sprague (Hall, LaFave, Stan- 
ley) and Sept. 6 at Soap Lake, Grant County, Wash. 
(Hall, LaFave) and Baker, Oreg. Latest dates for the 
Region were mostly around mid-month, but the 26th 
at Missoula was the latest of all. Late dates for 
Rufous Hummingbirds were Sept. 19 at Baker and 
Sept. 28 at Spokane (SBC). 

Woodpeckers. —Y ellow-shafted Flickers were ap- 
parently migrating through Calgary and Banff the 
last of August. Only Red-shafted were noted else- 
where. A few Lewis’ Woodpeckers were seen at 
Morley, Alta., Aug. 23 and 28. This is Beacham’s 
first observation of the species in the Calgary area. 
Ann Ward positively identified a Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker of the red-breasted subspecies in her back 
yard on Oct. 24. She suggested that the windstorm of 
Oct. 18-19 may have blown it off course. 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—The latest record of 
Eastern Kingbirds was of 3 birds at Edwall, Wash. 
on Sept. 6 (Hall, LaFave). August 31 was the last 
date for Western Kingbirds, 3 birds at Shepard, Alta. 
A late Empidonax was noted, Sept. 27, in Spokane 
County, Wash. (LaFave, Hall) and several believed 
to be the Dusky were seen at Missoula on Sept. 15. 
A Western Wood Pewee was noted as late as Sept. 
23 at Baker, Oreg. Horned Larks appeared to be 
migrating in late September and early October at most 
stations. Most areas had late-staying swallows of sev- 
eral species. For example, Violet-greens were last 
noted at Kamloops and Bozeman on Sept. 5 and 1 
bird was noted in Spokane County on Sept. 27 (La- 
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Fave, Hall). Even more remarkable was a Tree Swal.- 
low collected, Oct. 11, in Spokane County (LaFave), 

Crows, Chickadees, Creepers —Common Crows fur. 
nished a new late record, Oct. 19, at Banff, and an. 
other at Calgary, Nov. 29, a single bird. A flock of 
400-500 at Sprague, Wash., Oct. 11, was the largest 
number ever seen by Hall or LaFave. The species re. 
mained at Kamloops until Nov. 26. Clark’s Nut- 
cracker was described as common at the Bison Range. 
At least 20 Boreal Chickadees were seen and one 
collected on Salmo Mountain, Pend Oreille County, 
Wash. on Aug. 16 (Hall, LaFave). Three were at 
Calgary on Nov. 30 and 8 at Moraine Lake, Banff 
National Park, at 6000 ft. on Aug. 29. 

Dippers, Wrens, Thrashers, Thrushes.—Dippers 
had apparently all migrated from the high Red Rock 
Lakes area by Sept. 18 and were arriving in the 
lowlands from late September on. Two at Baker sang 
frequently all during November. At least 40 Winter 
Wrens were observed in the Salmo Mountain region 
on Aug. 16 (Hall, LaFave). A Brown Thrasher was 
noted at Calgary on Sept. 16 (V. Morrison) and 
a Sage Thrasher was collected near Ritzville, Wash. 
on Sept. 6 (Hall, LaFave). Robins were common but 
at the end of November no large flocks of wintering 
birds had appeared. Large flocks of Varied Thrushes 
were noted at Clinton, B. C. on Sept. 23-24. Migrat- 
ing flocks of Mountain Bluebirds were at Kamloops 
on Sept. 22. 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings.—A late Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet was at Spokane on Nov. 23 (S.B.C.) The peak 
of the Water Pipit migration appeared to be during 
late September and early October throughout the 
Region. Perhaps 150 of the birds were at Cow Lake, 
Adams County, Wash. on Oct. 4 (LaFave) and 200 
were noted in the Bozeman area on Oct. 3. Bohe- 
mian Waxwings were noted earliest at Missoula, on 
Oct. 11. Not until the end of November had the birds 
built up flocks of hundreds, except at Calgary in late 
October and at Missoula in early November. Num- 
bers at Missoula dropped off toward the end of the 
month, presumably as the birds spread to other areas. 

Starlings, Vireos, Warblers —Starlings were on the 
increase at Baker but their status appeared to be un- 
changed at Kamloops. A very late Solitary Vireo was 
collected on Sept. 23 at Meadow Lake, Spokane 
County, Wash. (LaFave). Warbler records were nu- 
merous, with Audubon’s probably migrating in the 
greatest numbers, particularly around mid-September. 
Three fall records totaling 9 Nashville Warblers 
were unusual for eastern Washington (Hall, LaFave). 
Calgary, showing its affinity with more easterly areas, 
listed a Black-and-white Warbler, 2 Blackpolls, 1 
Palm Warbler and the Ovenbird (TL). At Baker on 
Aug. 31, Ann Ward had what westerners would call 
a migrational wave of warblers, with numbers of 
Orange-crowned, Audubon’s, Yellow, Calaveras, Wil- 
son’s and MacGillivray’s in a small area. A Northern 
Waterthrush at Sullivan Lake in Pend Oreille County, 
Wash. on Aug. 16 was a very unusual record (Hall, 
LaFave). Wilson's Warblers showed a very late peak 
(20 on Sept. 23) and last date (Sept. 27) at Spokane 
(LaFave). 

Meadowlarks, 
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reported Western Meadowlarks well through Novem- 
ber. More reports than usual came in for the species 
during late fall at Bozeman but they seemed much 
scarcer at Baker, possibly because they were remain- 
ing farther north. Latest dates for Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were Sept. 26 at Willow Creek Reservoir 
and Sept. 27 at Reardan, this latter an unusually late 
date for the area (Hall, LaFave). A Rusty Blackbird 
was identified at Strathmore, Alta., where it is an 
uncommon migrant. A flock of 200 Brewer's Black- 
birds was still at Baker on Nov. 22. One individual 
showed much white in its plumage. A few Western 
Tanagers were still present during the last week of 
September. They were migrating on Aug. 26 at Boze- 
man. At Missoula, where few were noted in or near 
the city this fall, the latest date was Aug. 24. 

Finches.—Black-headed Grosbeaks were reported 
only from Wallowa Lake near Baker, Aug. 17, and 
Spokane, with the last record on Aug. 15 (S.B.C.). 
House Finches were observed in more than usual 
numbers around Spokane (LaFave, TR). Two Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches at Espanola, Spokane County, 
Wash. on Oct. 19 constituted a rare occurrence for 
that locality (Hall). Common Redpolls appeared 
at Bozeman, Missoula and Calgary, but in smaller 
numbers than last year. Red Crossbills appeared to be 
on the increase in the Spokane area but were scarce 
around Missoula and Baker. White-winged Crossbills 
were common in August in the Flint Creek Moun- 
tains, Deer Lodge County, and Tobacco Root Moun- 
tains, Madison County, Mont. (Dr. Robert Hoffman, 
fide Hand). About 30 were observed at Calgary on 
Nov. 30, this being the first definite record there 
for 3 years (Ian Halliday, J. Clarke, EDB). A single 
Green-tailed Towhee was noted at Madison Reservoir 
on Sept. 7. Latest date for the Rufous-sided was Oct. 
16 at Baker. 

Sparrows.—Savannah Sparrows were reported mi- 
grating between Aug. 24 and Oct. 11, with 50 plus 
at Shepard, Alta. on Aug. 31, hundreds near Medical 
Lake, Wash. on Sept. 13 (S.B.C.) and a heavy move- 
ment through Missoula during September and early 
October. Thirty were banded at Spokane, as compared 
with 7 the previous fall (TR). Vesper Sparrows were 
not noted after Sept. 29; this was the last record at 
Baker. LaFave collected 3 Oregon X Slate-colored 
Junco hybrids at Spokane. Unusual were 2 Oregon 
Juncos at Calgary, Nov. 30. Two Tree Sparrows at 
Calgary on Nov. 30 were late, as the species does not 
normally winter there. The birds arrived early (1 on 
Oct. 14) at Missoula. The Chipping Sparrow was 
reported on the late date of Sept. 30 at Spokane 
(S.B.C.). Single adult Brewer's Sparrows were identi- 
fed at Missoula, Aug. 28 and 29, and the species 
was last seen at Baker on Sept. 9. White-crowned Spar- 
rows appeared to be fairly plentiful and were noted 
between Aug. 29 and Nov. 11. Peak numbers (about 
60 on each date) at Spokane were noted on Sept. 6, 
23 and 27 (Hall). A large movement was noted at 
Kamloops on Sept. 28. At Spokane 24 were banded 
with the same equipment and effort that netted only 
10 last fall (TR). An immature Golden-crowned 
Sparrow on Oct. 22 apparently was the first to be 
recorded for the Calgary area. An immature was 


banded at Spokane on Sept. 27 (TR). Lincoln's Spar- 
row was observed at Calgary and at Reardan; it is 
a very uncommon migrant at the latter place. At Red 
Rock Lakes the species was not seen after Aug. 17. 
Large flocks of McCown’s Longspurs were noted in 
Wheatland County, Mont. on Sept. 3. Up to 30 
Lapland Longspurs were seen in the Calgary area in 
October and the species again appeared at Missoula, 
from Sept. 5 to Oct. 21. In early October peak 
numbers of 40-50 were counted. A few Snow Bun- 
tings showed up during the last week of October at 
Calgary (JC, EDB) and Red Rock Lakes. A few were 
at Missoula on Nov. 1 and they were noted at Boze- 
man on Nov. 29.—THOMAS RoGe_Rs, E. 10820 Max- 
well, Spokane 62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—It was generally a warm fall over 
this Region and land birds were noted in migration 
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more commonly and later than usual by most ob- 
servers. The Great Basin area is very dry. May 1 to 
Nov. 30 at Salt Lake City was the driest in 50 years 
(2 inches of precipitation). Elsewhere in the Region 
precipitation was near normal. 

Herons—A Common Egret showed up at Bear 
River Marshes on the northern end of Great Salt 
Lake, Nov. 28, for the first fall record (Young). 

Swans.—In this Region the Trumpeter Swan did 
well this season. On Flat Creek in the National Elk 
Refuge in Jackson Hole in western Wyoming, where 
there is always open water because of warm springs, 
53 birds had collected by Nov. 21 (Greenwalt), 13 
of them cygnets. This is the second best concentra- 
tion on record. And now it is announced that the 
Trumpeter is breeding at Malheur in western Oregon, 
2 broods (Marshall). This is the result of a finally 
successful transplant from Red Rock Lakes, Montana. 

The peak of the Whistling Swan migration will 
come in the next season. There were 7000 at Still- 
water in western Nevada by the end of this period 
(Kiger). Kashin had 5000 Whistling Swans at Ogden 
Bay Refuge on Great Salt Lake, Nov. 29. Mrs. 
Shaw reports 5000 at Deer Flat Refuge in south- 
western Idaho on Nov. 22. 

Ducks and Geese.—The peak of the migration was 
on Sept. 29 at Bear River Marshes on the northern 
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end of the Great Salt Lake. The numbers were a 
little less than last year. The top 3 ducks were Pin- 
tail at 272,000, Am. Widgeon at 218,000 and Green- 
winged Teal at 108,000. A cold wave on Nov. 17 
froze most of the refuge and the bulk of the ducks 
departed (Young). 

Monte Vista Refuge in central-southern Colorado 
is growing physically as well as in use by waterfowl. 
There were 10,000 more ducks there this year than 
last year. The Mallard accounts for most of these as 
there were 60,000 by the end of this season (Bryant). 

At Stillwater in western Nevada the duck popula- 
tion was the best ever. Water conditions were good 
and the food supply excellent. Their high total was 
191,000, Oct. 30. Stillwater’s principal ducks are: 
the Canvasback with a top concentration of 26,000, 
Oct. 30; Mallard 14,000, Nov. 28; Gadwall 16,000, 
Sept. 19; Am. Widgeon 32,000, Oct. 30; Pintail 
42,000, Oct. 30. While 7500 Redheads were produced 
at Stillwater last summer, they had mostly migrated 
before the start of this season. Stillwater’s most com- 
mon nesters are Redhead, Cinnamon Teal and Mal- 
lard in that order. Compared with Klamath and Bear 
River, Stillwater is smaller as far as migrant water- 
fowl go. The notable exception is the Canvasback. 
This information was received from John Kiger, the 
assistant refuge manager. 

Production at Klamath during the summer was 
down from the previous year and there was consid- 
erable trouble with botulism. Of 7735 birds treated 
by “hospitalization,” 89 per cent recovered, however 
(Abney). 

The following comes from David Marshall at Mal- 
heur. The food situation at Malheur in western 
Oregon had been poor and consequently many of the 
waterfowl species there are down. In western alka- 
line lakes the best production of animal and plant 
life comes the year following a low water or dry 
period. Up to 1956 Harney Lake, just west of Mal- 
heur, had been dry for several years. This year with 
continued high water Harney Lake has become sufh- 
ciently fresh for Carp to enter it, which reduced 
the invertebrate population. Owing to increased Carp 
Malheur itself produced only about 1/10 the sago 
pondweed that it did last year, and sago pondweed 
provides about half the waterfowl food at Malheur. 
Last year Harney Lake supported 200,000 Shovelers 
living on invertebrate animal life almost entirely. This 
year the high for the whole area was 40,000 includ- 
ing Malheur. On Malheur the concentrations were: 
35,000 Mallards on Oct. 17, a drop of 56 per cent 
from last year; 31,000 Am. Widgeon, which was a 
drop of 56 per cent from last year; and 33,000 Pin- 
tails, a drop of 65 per cent; Green-winged Teal 
dropped 79 per cent; Shoveler, 81 per cent; Canvas- 
back, 93 per cent and Whistling Swan, 91 per cent. 
The Canvasback and swan are dependent solely on 
sago pondweed. In total, the high last year was 618,- 
000 ducks on Oct. 22, and this year the high was 
152,000 on Oct. 17. Geese, feeding as they do on 
grains and grass, were up slightly from last year at 
36,000. 

An unusual duck, an immature Oldsquaw, was shot 
on Nov. 9 at Malheur and another was seen on Nov. 
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19. A dead bird was found, Dec. 2, probably the 
second record (Marshall). This is the third record 
for the bird at Malheur. 

Hawks.—Vee Curtis reported a Peregrine Falcon 
near Gardnerville in northwestern Nevada, Oct. 27. 
Another was seen at Casper in central Wyoming, 
Sept. 28 (OKS). This bird probably occurs regularly 
in Wyoming in the fall. 

Grouse and Quail.—California Quail are reported 
increasing on the Owhee Mountains of western Ore. 
gon (Carol Maclver). They thrive there along the 
irrigated fields of the isolated ranches. After 10 years 
of fruitless search the editor finally caught up with 
the White-tailed Ptarmigan on Medicine Bow Peak 
in the Snowy Range of southern Wyoming on Aug. 
30. 

Shorebirds Nothing remarkable was reported ex- 
cept there were 30,000 dowitchers at Malheur in late 
August (Marshall). 

Gulls—An adult Sabine’s Gull was seen near 
Casper, Sept. 7 (OKS). This species has been seen 
regularly the past few years but this is the first one 
in adult plumage. — 

Owls.—As I have noted previously in these col- 
umns, the owl family has been very successful in the 
West. With ruthless government-hired predator con- 
trol men the coyote and bobcat have been largely 
eliminated from most of the West. The daylight fly- 
ing hawks have been decimated by the hunters and 
ranchers by promiscuous shooting, with the result 
that many areas of the West are plagued by mice 
eating the range and crops. Owls, because of noctural 
habits and abundant food supply, are on the increase, 
particularly the Great Horned and the Short-eared. 
Kleb Kashin had 18 Short-eared in an area the size of 
a city block at Ogden Bay Refuge on the Great Salt 
Lake, Nov. 8. There were 60 in mid-August at Monte 
Vista Refuge in southern-central Colorado (Bryant). 

Kashin found a Pygmy Owl in a cemetery in Salt 
Lake City, Nov. 30. A Great Gray Owl was seen 
repeatedly by Brad House at Swan Lake in Jackson 
Hole in August. This bird is regular in the great 
parks of Wyoming but it takes local knowledge to 
find the bird in a given season. Killpack reported a 
Spotted Owl, Sept. 6, in the Book Cliffs, 95 miles 
south of Roosevelt in eastern Utah. This is the 
farthest north record of this owl in Utah. 

Swifts—Sidney Hyde found a Black Swift, Aug. 
24, at Paonia on the “Western Slope” of Colorado, 
the plateaulike western side of the Rockies. This is 
a rare bird in that area, but is his second record. Mrs. 
Thornburg had a Roadrunner in central Colorado 
at Cotopaxi which is unusual. 

Flickers —A Yellow-shafted bird was captured 20 
miles southeast of Roosevelt in eastern Utah, Nov. 29 
(Killpack). The status of these birds in this Region 
is not clear but they are regarded as casual in Utah. 

Blue Jay—There were 3 in Cheyenne, Nov. 12 
(Hanesworth) and one has been present for the past 
year in Casper in central Wyoming. Perhaps this 
species is pushing westward. 

Thrushes and Waxwings—There were 3 Western 
Bluebirds in Laramie in southeastern Wyoming, Nov. 
16 (Huzinga). The Bohemian Waxwing arrived early 
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this year. Hyde had 30, Nov. 16, 10 miles west of 
Gunnison in central Colorado on the “Western 
Slope.” Mickey had 500 at Laramie, Nov. 18. 
rblers —They seemed common to most observers 
There were 8 Northern Waterthrushes, 
< 28, at Cheyenne, a very high figure for this 
uncommon bird in that area. 

Grosbeaks —The Evening Grosbeak was more com- 
mon than usual in Durango this fall but as winter 
comes the bird decreases. Miss Reames’ estimate of 
the number present was “hundreds” and she is always 
conservative. As far as this editor is concerned the 
mystery of Durango and its Evening Grosbeaks re- 
mains. 

Crossbills —Dick Follett had 3 Red Crossbills, 
Sept. 18, in the Cacche National Forest in northern 
Utah. Elsewhere few were reported. 

Sparrows.—Mrs. Saltzer reported banding 35 
Golden-crowned Sparrows at Nampa in western Idaho 
far east of their normal range but west of the Cas- 
cades. These were trapped all fall—Dr. Oxiver K. 
Scott, 437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The only meaningful 
departure from normal weather was a sudden early 
snowstorm that struck central and southwestern Ari- 
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zona and southwestern New Mexico, Nov. 16. The 
storm dropped 6.4 in. of snow at Tucson, Ariz., an 
all-time record; snow fell even at Phoenix, Ariz., and 
El Paso, Tex. got 2 in. It was followed by severe 
frost over all of the desert areas, soon to be followed, 
however, by quite clement conditions. The same storm 
passed over the rest of the Region, in lesser and more 
normal proportions. Taken as a whole, the weather 
was somewhat warmer and drier than usual. Although 
moisture through the fall was deficient in many areas, 
Precipitation earlier in the year kept the year’s rain- 
fall well above normal over most of the Region, but 
especially in southwestern New Mexico and extreme 
Western Texas; at El Paso, rainfall to the end of 
November was already three times the normal amount. 
Vegetation was as a rule in good condition. Stations 
above the Lower Sonoran Zone generally reported a 
good acorn year. 

Pelicans, Boobies, Herons—Three White Pelicans 
apparently were wintering at Bitter Lake Nat'l Wild- 
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life Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex., Nov. 30 (Bruce K. 
Harris). An immature Brown Booby, which ap- 
peared on Sept. 5 at Martinez Lake, Ariz., on the 
Imperial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, was still present at 
the close of the period; a second individual was seen 
at Imperial Dam, Ariz.-Calif., Sept. 20 (Gale Mon- 
son). A Green Heron and 2 Black-crowned Night 
Herons seen at Jose Juan Tank, a desert waterhole 
on the east side of the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
Yuma County, Ariz., Aug. 30, indicated either an 
early migration or unusual late summer wandering 
(GM). 

Waterfowl—An immature Whistling Swan was 
found at Picacho Reservoir, Pinal County, Ariz., Nov. 
19 (Seymour H. Levy). Canada Goose numbers im- 
proved somewhat over last year in the lower Colo- 
rado River Valley, with 580 on Havasu Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.-Calif. (Charles R. Darling) 
and 250 on the Imperial Refuge in late November 
(GM). White-fronted Geese in the same areas were 
scarcely seen. An immature female Fulvous Tree 
Duck was found freshly dead at Picacho Reservoir, 
Nov. 2 (Joe Welch, fide SHL). Unusual numbers 
of Wood Ducks were reported: a male at Lake Wat- 
son, near Prescott, Ariz., Nov. 9 (Heidi McLernon); 
2 immature males about 8 miles south of Fort Mo- 
have, Mohave Co., Ariz., Nov. 11 (Floyd Thompson) ; 
2 near San Ildefonso, Santa Fe County, N. Mex., Nov. 
23 (Patricia R. Snider); and 1 on the Pecos River 
near Hagerman, N. Mex., Nov. 25 (BKH). About 
500 Lesser Scaups were on Havasu Lake Refuge for 
several days, about Oct. 20 (CRD). A good flight of 
Red-breasted Mergansers passed through the Imperial 
Refuge in early November nage and a female was 
shot at Picacho Reservoir, Nov. 22 (fide SHL). 

Hawks.—This was a poor season for hawks at 
Montezuma, San Miguel County, N. Mex. (Elmer 
Schooley). Two Mississippi Kites were lingering at 
El Paso, Sept. 21 (Lena McBee). Cooper's Hawks 
were moving through in numbers in early October; 
18 were counted on a round-trip route from Tucson 
to Sasabe, Ariz., via the Avra Valley on the way out, 
and Arivaca on the return, Oct. 1. Only 2 were seen 
along the same route, Sept. 27 (SHL). Four Zone- 
tailed Hawks were identified near Los Alamos, N. 
Mex., Sept. 20 (PRS), where 1 was also seen on 
Sept. 23 (Marylou Travis). A late individual was 
noted about 10 miles west of Silver City, N. Mex., 
Nov. 7 (Dale A. Zimmerman). A few Harris’ Hawks 
were to be seen again on the Imperial Refuge after 
Sept. 1 (GM). An Osprey was carefully identified 
in the Sulphur Springs Valley, Ariz., about 14 miles 
east of Pearce, Sept. 30 (F. H. Sacksteder). There 
was a Peregrine Falcon at Picacho Reservoir, Sept. 
7 (SHL). 

Gallinaceous Birds ——This was an unusually good 
fall for Scaled Quail throughout southern New 
Mexico, (BKH, DAZ). A female Harlequin Quail 
was seen as far north as Nutrioso, Apache County, 
Ariz., Oct. 4 (SHL). 

Cranes, Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns.—A lone Sandhill 
Crane was observed near El Paso, Sept. 19 (Mary 
Belle Keefer). First southeastern Arizona records of 
Black-bellied Plover were 1 at Morman Lake, Pima 
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County, Sept. 24, and 4 at Picacho Reservoir on the 
remarkably late date of Nov. 5 (SHL). The Upland 
Plover was regularly seen in the Roswell and Carls- 
bad, N. Mex. areas, Aug. 14 to Sept. 4 (BKH). 
Three Dunlins were found at Picacho Reservoir, Nov. 
9 (SHL). Five Stilt Sandpipers were found at Lake 
Avalon, near Carlsbad, Aug. 20 (BKH). Rather large 
numbers of Am. Avocets were seen on the Havasu 
Lake Refuge, including 640, Oct. 1, and 400, Oct. 
22 (CRD); 6 near Montezuma, Oct. 20, formed an 
unusual locality record (ES). A Black-necked Stilt 
at Picacho Reservoir, seen Nov. 9 and again Nov. 19 
(SHL) was probably wintering. A Ring-billed Gull 
was observed resting in a flooded field near Benson, 
Ariz., during the Nov. 16 snowstorm (SHL); a gull 
seen over Tucson the same day (Anders Anderson) 
was probably of the same species. A Forster's Tern 
at Ferguson Lake, Calif., on the Imperial Refuge, 
Nov. 8, was unusually late (GM). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Owls.—At least 6 Band-tailed 
Pigeons were lingering near Pinos Altos, Grant Coun- 
ty, N. Mex., Nov. 19, perhaps because of the good 
mast crop (DAZ). Similarly, late White-winged Doves 
were 3 in the Whetstone Mountains, Ariz., Sept. 29 
(SHL), and 8 south of Tucson, Nov. 15 (Tucson 
Audubon Society). Mourning Doves were unusually 
numerous in the Los Alamos area in September 
(PRS). At least 2 dead Inca Doves were found in 
Tucson after the Nov. 16 snowstorm (Ivan Peters). 
A Yellow-billed Cuckoo near San Xavier Mission, 
Ariz., Sept. 26 (Joe T. Marshall) was late. A Flam- 
mulated Owl was caught in a mist net at Los Alamos, 


Sept. 3 (James & Marylou Travis). A Long-eared 


Owl was present at Martinez Lake, Nov. 7 (GM). 
Two Saw-whet Owls, including 1 collected, were dis- 
covered in Bear Canyon of the Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains, Ariz., Oct. 26 (JTM). 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds, Trogons.—Poor-wills 
were out somewhat later than usual: at leasf12 were 
found in the Tucson Mountains, Nov. 9 (Jim Levy), 


and 1 was found dead in the road near Redrock, 
Grant County, N. Mex., the same date. One that fell 
down a chimney in Phoenix, Nov. 15 (R. Smith) 
may have been hibernating. Five Common (or Lesser?) 
Nighthawks were still present at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., 
Oct. 14 (BKH). Many Lesser Nighthawks were 
noted near San Xavier Mission, Oct. 16 (JTM). A 
male Costa’s Hummingbird was observed at El Paso, 
Aug. 29 (LM, Rita Ward), and a late male Calliope 
Hummingbird was noted there, Sept. 14 (Ethel 
Noble). A  Violet-crowned Hummingbird was 
found at the Southwestern Research Station, near 
Portal, Cochise County, Ariz., Aug. 22, and again, 
Aug. 24 to 25 (James T. Bialac). A Coppery-tailed 
Trogon was seen near Paradise, Cochise County, Ariz., 
Aug. 5 (L. Commissaris, fide JTB). 
Woodpeckers —On Nov. 2, single Yellow-shafted 
Flickers were observed near Otowi, Santa Fe County, 
N. Mex. (Travises) and in Bayo Canyon in the same 
area (W. Burton Lewis); these were followed by 
other observations up to Nov. 30. Four immature 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were seen in Artesia, N. 
Mex., Aug. 19 (BKH). A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
in the Pinal Mountains, Ariz., Sept. 19 (Betty Jack- 
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son) was early; the species was very scarce along the 
Colorado River. A female Williamson's Sapsucker 
was present in Roswell, Nov. 2 to 15 (Vester Mont. 
gomery). A Downy Woodpecker was noted north of 
Pinos Altos, Nov. 6 (DAZ). 

Flycatchers, Horned Larks, Swallows, Jays. —One 
of the Thick-billed Kingbirds mentioned in the last 
report was collected. A Cassin’s Kingbird at Globe. 
Ariz., Oct. 7 (L. L. Hargrave) was late. Hammond's 
Flycatcher was not noted in the Colorado Valley dur- 
ing 1958 (GM). Vermilion Flycatchers returned in 
some numbers to the Colorado Valley above Yuma 
in September, after being absent since January (GM). 
Horned Larks were seen in three different areas of 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma and Pima 
Counties, Ariz., Aug. 29 and 30 (GM). There were 
many Tree Swallows at Picacho Reservoir, Nov. 19, 
as well as a lone Rough-winged Swallow (SHL). Two 
Purple Martins were noted at El Paso, Sept. 14 
(LM). Two Blue Jays were seen on the Bitter Lake 
Refuge on Oct. 22 (Russell Clapper). Steller’s 
Jays were considerably more common in the Ponde- 
rosa Pine belt near Silver City than they were a 
year ago (DAZ). About 7 Black-billed Magpies have 
been present on the Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Socorro County, N. Mex., since mid-sum- 
mer (Lynn Greenwalt, et al.). A flock of Common 
Crows was seen at El Paso as early as Sept. 19 (LM, 
Caroline McClintock). A few Pifion Jays were seen up 
to Nov. 6 at Silver City, where there were none last 
year (DAZ); they were very numerous at Los Ala- 
mos (PRS). 

Nuthatches, Dippers—The Red-breasted Nuthatch 
was absent for the second consecutive year at Monte- 
zuma (ES). Pigmy Nuthatches had already returned 
to El Paso by Sept. 1 (LM). A Dipper was present at 
Alto, Lincoln County, N. Mex., this fall, the first 
seen since the last 5 years of drought, along a moun- 
tain stream whose flow has returned to normal (Jack 
Stewart, fide LM). 

Wrens, Thrashers, Thrushes—A Bewick's Wren 
was observed at Papago Well, Pima County, Ariz., on 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Oct. 10; the species 
continues to be very rare in southwestern Arizona 
(GM). A Carolina Wren was found about 15 miles 
east of El Paso, Aug. 30 (RW), and 1 was seen in 
the same locality, Dec. 1 (MBK). Two Mockingbirds 
were lingering at Pojoaque, Santa Fe County, N. Mex.. 
Nov. 5 (PRS, MT). A Brown Thrasher was present 
at Los Alamos from Nov. 23 to 30 (Travises). A 
prime feature of the season has been the complete 
absence of Robins from such lowland cities as Tuc- 
son, Phoenix, and Yuma, Ariz. Only 2 were seen at 
El Paso all fall (LM), and only 1 at Globe (LLH). 
Very few were noted at Silver City (DAZ). At Ros- 
well, however, their numbers were considered nor- 
mal (VM). In northern New Mexico, they were 
numerous all season at Los Alamos, with a flock of 
1000 seen daily for a considerable period (PRS, 
Travises); at Montezuma, they were abundant all 
summer, then virtually disappeared in early Septem- 
ber, to return in late September; they have been com- 
mon since then (ES). A Hermit Thrush at Martinez 
Lake, Sept. 20, was early (GM). Western and Moun- 
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tain Bluebirds have also been virtually unreported 
from |owland areas; at Silver City, their status was 
irregular and uncommon with no Mountain Bluebirds 
whatsocver seen (DAZ), while at Los Alamos they 
were numerous (PRS). Townsend's Solitaires were 
another of the Turdidae completely missing from 
lowlands, scarce at Silver City (DAZ), but numerous 
at Los Alamos (PRS). 

Kinglets, Waxwings, Starlings —A Golden-crowned 
Kinglet in Molino Basin, Santa Catalina Mountains, 
Oct. 19 (IP) was at an unusually low elevation. A 
stray Cedar Waxwing was observed about 15 miles 
east of El Paso, Aug. 19 to 26 (MBK). The same 
conditions keeping thrushes in the high country were 
also no doubt keeping Cedar Waxwings there, as 
very few were reported from the lowlands. Phaino- 
peplas had already returned to the central part of the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Aug. 29 and 30 (GM). 
At least 24 were seen west of Silver City in 4 miles 
of driving, Nov. 1 (DAZ). More items in the spread 
of the Starling were: 2 at Silver City, Nov. 8, a first 
local record (DAZ); almost 400 at Pojoaque, Oct. 
29 (MT): and a flock of over 500 at Montezuma, 
where last year a flock of 150 was maximum (ES). 

Wood Warblers, Blackbirds, Tanagers—A male 
Black-throated Blue Warbler was seen in Santa Fe, 
Oct. 3 (Leon A. Wiard). A late Hermit Warbler 
was observed at Martinez Lake, Oct. 25 (GM). 
Northern Waterthrushes observed were individuals 
in the El Paso area, Aug. 18 and 24 (LM, ef al.); 
| five miles south of Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex., Aug. 
25 (BKH); and 1 at Tanager Woods, Yuma County, 
Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge, Sept. 6 (GM). 
A MacGillivray’s Warbler near San Xavier Mission, 
Oct. 8 (Pat Gould) was late. A Yellow-breasted 
Chat was seen at Monreal Well, Yuma County, Ariz., 
on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Aug. 29 (GM). 
Among the Am. Redstart records for the season were 
2 at the Southwest Research Station, Aug. 25 and 
29 (JTB), and 1 in Santa Fe, Oct. 3 (LAW). A 
female Rusty Blackbird was collected at Tule Well, 
Yuma County, Ariz., on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Nov. 21 (GM). About 50 Boat-tailed Grackles 
were seen at Picacho Reservoir, Nov. 5; 12 were still 
there, Nov. 19 (SHL). A late Hepatic or Summer 
Tanager was seen near San Xavier Mission, Oct. 24 
(W. George). 

Finches and Sparrows.—A female Cardinal was ob- 
served in Silver City, Nov. 24, a first locality record 
(DAZ). The spread of Pyrrhuloxias on the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Range, mentioned in the last report, 
lasted through the fall at least; a male was seen at 
Monreal Well, Aug. 29, also one at Papago Well 
until Nov. 20 (GM). Late Black-headed Grosbeaks 
were 1 at Martinez Lake, Oct. 1 (GM), and 1 at 
Globe, Oct. 26 (BJ). Two Blue Grosbeaks near San 
Xavier Mission, Oct. 12, and 1 in the same lo- 
cality, Oct. 19 (JTM) were also late. A female- 
plumaged Painted Bunting was closely observed 
at Silver City, Sept. 22 (DAZ). Cassin’s Finch was 
uncommon at Silver City (DAZ). Five Pine Gros- 
deaks were seen at Gran Quivira, Torrance County, 
N. Mex., Oct. 8 (VM). The Lesser Goldfinch was not 
‘een in southwestern Arizona. Three Lark Buntings 


were found at Jose Juan Tank, Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Aug. 30 (GM). 

A White-winged Junco was trapped and banded 
at Los Alamos, Nov. 16 (Travises). A flock of Clay- 
colored Sparrows was seen near San Xavier Mission, 
Oct. 9 (JTM). An adult Harris’ Sparrow was identi- 
fied at El Paso, Nov. 4, a first local record (LM). A 
Fox Sparrow was seen at Martinez Lake, Oct. 25; 
1 to 2 Chestnut-collared Longspurs were in the same 
locality during October (GM). 

Corrigendum.—The Summer Tanager reported from 
Alcalde, N. Mex., May 5, 1958 (Audubon Field 
Notes 12:375, 1958) was actually seen near Otowi. 
—GALE Monson, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—A warmer than average Sep- 
tember was followed by unseasonable cold in October 
and November. There were warm periods throughout 
these months but the trend was toward below normal 
temperatures; a 12° on Oct. 5 was a record for that 
date. Despite this early cold, records for late depar- 
tures were established among the detainees being such 
species as the Common Loon, Varied Thrush, both 
Golden- and Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Bohemian Wax- 
wing and Slate-colored Junco. The hardy diving ducks 
again remained until the freeze-up of local lakes. No 
definite pattern of weather affecting migration was 
established other than the normal effect of cold in 
Interior Alaska bringing down the migratory water- 
fowl, some of these lingering for short periods locally. 
One movement worthy of comment was the sudden 
departure of the last Sandhill Cranes in the area on 
Sept. 18, in the face of a front moving in from the 
southwest. 

Recent additions to our local list include the ultra- 
limital White Pelican, which was first seen perched 
atop his house by the Kasilof River by Wayne Webb 
on Sept. 1; the following day, Trudy Webb observed 
the bird in flight. It then presumably departed for 
a more suitable climate, as there was no further record 
of its occurrence. Marbled Murrelet, Clark’s Nut- 
cracker, Horned Lark and Winter Wren were other 
additions to the list. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelican, Cormorant, Heron.—Com- 
mon Loons made the longest known sojourn in this 
district, exceeding that of last year by 27 days; the 
last remaining bird was seen on Oct. 11, having 
stayed through the cold mentioned above. The Arctic 
Loon departed as expected, this year’s date being 
Sept. 6. One of the outstanding surprises of the sea- 
son was the appearance of the Red-necked Grebe for 
the first time known on the inland lakes. Not only 
was the occurrence unusual, but the numbers of birds 
and length of residence here may indicate some in- 
crease of the species on its breeding grounds. Com- 
mencing with the appearance of 3 birds on Sept. 4, 
almost daily observation of the birds was made; the 
peak sighting of 9 birds was made on Sept. 27; 8 
birds seen both on Oct. 4 and 6, dwindling to 1 
bird, Oct. 13 (Mary A. Smith). The Horned Grebe 
was seen in good numbers, exceeding any previously 
known counts on these same two inland lakes; one 
bird was first sighted on Sept. 6, and numbers in- 
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creased until Sept. 16 when 12 birds were seen; the 
last bird was seen on Oct. 8. The White Pelican 
previously mentioned was sighted in Cohoe; there 
are unsubstantiated reports of this bird’s occurrence 
in Cook’s Inlet and at Seward. We had a late sight- 
ing of a Double-crested Cormorant on Sept. 13 (Eu- 
gene Smith and MAS). Another uncommon bird was 
a Great Blue Heron on the mud flats of Turnagain 
Arm near Anchorage on Aug. 29 (ES). 

Swans.—Swans were greatly up in numbers over 
the preceding autumn; a total of 217 Whistling 
Swans were counted in migration over the immediate 
area, with additional flights heard between the dates 
of Oct. 4 and 18. One flock even lighted on the 
Kasilof Flats and remained for a period of three 
days. The presence of the Trumpeter Swan in neigh- 
boring Kasilof had been disclosed during the past 
summer, the bird having extended its breeding range 
from the first discovered area. One pair with an im- 
mature was seen there through early autumn and this 
pair or another visited Cohoe at least twice; Alfred 
Hermansen reported 3 birds on Sept. 19 and 20. One 
was seen on Upper Trap Lake on Oct. 5 (MAS). 

Geese.—Geese also were more abundant this sea- 
son and made news by alighting in numbers on the 
flats. One flock of (Cackling) Canada Geese accom- 
panied by a lone Snow Goose remained there from 
Oct. 13 to Oct. 18. In addition, a flock of Snow 
Geese was sighted on Oct. 5, another unusual occur- 
rence (Martin Hermansen). Goose migration was 
earlier than that of the preceding season, but later 
than that of 1956 and would seemingly tie in with 
prevailing weather conditions. However, there was 
a report from Fairbanks by Dr. Brina Kessel telling 
of Canada Geese flying southward on the night of 
Sept. 27. She stated: “a rather late record; most of 
the geese have already gone through.” 

Ducks.—Dabbling Ducks were again scarce; one 
flock of 35 to 40 Mallards on Oct. 5 could be con- 
sidered the best showing with the last Mallard locally 
seen on Oct. 22, two Pintails and 1 Shoveler, Oct. 
19 and 1 Green-winged Teal, Oct. 21, to end another 
poor season, duckwise. Diving ducks could not be 
said to be plentiful other than perhaps the Common 
Goldeneye and White-winged Scoters, except by com- 
parison with the dabblers. October 20 was the last 
date of their occurrence, for the following day all 
fresh-water lakes had frozen. On that date we had: 
1 Bufflehead, 1 Canvasback, 1 Barrow’s Goldeneye, 
Common Goldeneyes, 1 Oldsquaw, 1 Common Scoter, 
White-winged Scoters, 1 male Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser. Additionally, Lesser Scaup and Common 
Merganser were seen during the season. 

Cranes, Shorebirds—Sandhill Cranes resumed ac- 
tivity on Aug. 18, becoming very local in early Sep- 
tember; their numbers and intensity of calling were 
comparable to spring migration. The majority of 
birds departed from the area on Sept. 8, joining mi- 
gratory flocks that were observed circling and calling 
(MH); the last birds to depart were those previously 
mentioned which departed in the advance of a front. 
There is an unusual report of a late migratory flock 
on Oct. 8 made by Herman Hermansen. In the Fair- 
banks area, they moved southward during the last 
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two weeks of August (BK); this possibly ties in 
with the activity here. Certainly they were more 
abundant this year than formerly. There were no 
concentrations of shorebirds reported again this fall 
despite the spectacular spring showing. Semipalmated 
Plover left at the customary time, on Sept. 8. Black. 
bellied Plover were observed at intervals with a last 
sighting made of an unidentified plover on Oct. 18 
(ES). One sighting of Whimbrel was made with 2 
birds seen, Aug. 14. The last Greater Yellowlegs 
was noted on Oct. 15 (ES); 17 migrant Lesser Yel- 
lowlegs were seen on Sept. 23 (MAS); 1 Sanderling, 
Sept. 29 (MAS). 

Gulls, Terns, Alcids.—Scattered individual Glau- 
cous and Herring Gulls again remained into the 
winter; Mew Gulls were last noted on Oct. 18, 
Bonaparte’s Gull established an exceptionally late 
record, remaining until Oct. 20, when 1 bird was 
seen over Upper Trap Lake. Arctic Terns chose Aug. 
11 for the last date of sighting and presumably late 
departure; a flight of 10 birds was observed proceed. 
ing southward over Cook’s Inlet. A Marbled Murrelet 
in changing plumage was accidentally drowned in a 
fisherman’s net on Cohoe beach on Aug. 22; two live 
birds were seen the same day (ES, fide MAS). 

Woodpeckers, Larks, Wrens, Thrushes.—In all 
probability, the sighting made of a Yellow-shafted 
Flicker at Kasilof on Sept. 30 is another record for 
a straggler. The Downy Woodpecker was not seen 
after Sept. 6; also, a great exodus of the Black-backed 
Three-toed Woodpeckers occurred, no birds being 
seen after Oct. 20. With no former information to 
serve as a guide, the sighting of 2 Horned Larks on 
Oct. 18 must pass without comment. Winter Wrens 
may now be included in the local list from two sight- 
ings in late summer (ES). Robin congregations of 
200+ birds estimated by two observers on Sept. 8 
and 9 (MH, HH) were encouraging considering 
losses suffered in the nesting season; a single Robin 
was last recorded on Sept. 17 (MAS). The Varied 
Thrush remained longer than previously known; 1 
was seen on Oct. 4. This same date gave a record 
sighting for the Hermit Thrush with 1 found near 
Cohoe beach (ES). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Warblers —Kinglets were among 
the record-setters this season; not only did the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet establish an early arrival date, but 
it set an hitherto unknown date for late departure 
with the sighting of this bird on Oct. 23 and 24. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were observed frequently 
during October with the last record on Nov. 6 (AH). 
Water Pipits, which were comparatively scarce, re- 
mained in the vicinity from Aug. 19 to Sept. 5. The 
fall congregations of warblers were sadly missing; 
a scattered few (4 birds being the highest count at 
once) Orange-crowned and Myrtle Warblers associ- 
ated with the chickadees then, with the latest sight- 
ing of the Orange-crowned Warbler made on Aug. 
14; the Myrtle Warbler, Aug. 30. 

Finches, Sparrows.—Sporadic appearances were 
made by small numbers of White-winged Crossbills 
throughout the fall months. Hoary Redpolls showed 
a definite increase over the 1957 season in the num- 
ber of birds remaining after the late August exodus 
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of the large flocks. October 20 marked the last date 
of the Savannah Sparrow on the Kasilof Flats. The 
main body of Slate-colored Juncos left between Sept. 
5 and 10; isolated groups occurred after that date, 
with the last-noted bird seen on the comparatively 
late date of Oct. 18. However, there is a report of 
juncos in Fairbanks as of Nov. 10 (BK). Tree Spar- 
rows departed a few days earlier than expected, on 
Sept. 3; White-crowned Sparrows, a normal de- 
parture, on Sept. 6; Golden-crowned Sparrow, Sept. 
8; 1 Fox Sparrow was observed among other mi- 
grating sparrows on Aug. 29; Lapland Longspurs 
were sighted on Aug. 26 and 29. All observations 
were made by compiler unless otherwise noted.— 
Mary A. SMITH, Cohoe, Alaska. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Weather 
was generally normal for the period, with the low 
temperature in September about the 23rd; the low 

temperature at Vancouver, 

B. C. of 28° on November 

15 was as cold as any rec- 

orded for the winter of 

1957-58. There was some 

snow in the Region in mid- 

November, and again neat 

the end of the month, fol- 

lowed by temperatures above 
50°. There were not many 
well-developed fronts, but, in 
general, the period was 
warm and wet. 

Migration was apparently 
normal, and shorebirds made 

a good showing. Observers 
data, only the highlights of 
which can be included in this report. 

Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters, Herons. —Red-throated 
Loons were first seen at Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 21; 
on Nov. 1 and Nov. 16 about 200 were observed, 
and 70 on Nov. 23, mostly at Point Roberts, Wash. 
Horned Grebes (2) were first seen on Sept. 13, at 
Nanaimo, B. C. and on Sept. 14 at Blaine, Wash. 
There were about 1000 off Victoria, B. C., Oct. 11, 
probably migrating. Sooty Shearwaters were passing 
at a faster rate than in 1956 off Copalis, Wash., 
where they were estimated at 18,000 per hour at 
that time. During September, up to 300 were often 
in sight from Clover Point, Victoria. They were noted 
at DePoe Bay, Oreg. between Aug. 4 and Oct. 24, 
but never in very large flocks. Great Blue Herons 
were more numerous than usual at Blaine during the 
past summer; 5 were still present at the end of the 
period. A sight record of a Green Heron, probably 
the first for British Columbia, was submitted by Wil- 
liam M. Hughes, for Sea Island, near Vancouver, 
Aug. 24. A Common Egret was observed on Sauvies 
Island near Portland, Oreg., Oct. 11 (Jim Olsen). 
There are very few winter records of this species in 
Oregon and only one Multnomah County (Portland) 
record for any time of year listed in Birds of Ore- 
gon; this was a bird that stayed at Portland for sev- 
eral days in 1933. 
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Swans, Geese, Ducks —One Whistling Swan was 
at Esquimalt Lagoon, near Victoria, Nov. 15. Twelve 
were seen at Wheeler, Oreg., Nov. 29. Birds of Ore- 
gon lists no records at all on the coast except at 
Astoria. Mr. and Mrs. Robert James reported 100 
wintering at Astoria and about 300 at Carlton last 
year. The Wheeler birds may be strays from one of 
these flocks. First Snow Geese (200) were seen off 
Steveston, B. C., Oct. 10; at Point Roberts, they 
were reported on Oct. 26 (5), Nov. 2 (26), Nov. 9 
(134) and Nov. 16 (235). Two European Widgeon 
appeared, Oct. 18, at Victoria, where they winter. 
Common Scoters first appeared on Sept. 21, at Point 
Roberts. The high counts were on Nov. 2 (62) and 
Nov. 16 (58). They were considerably more common 
than usual. 

Vultures, Hawks and Falcons —One Turkey Vul- 
ture was seen, 15 miles NW of Nanaimo, B. C., 
Sept. 13; and 6 at Victoria, Oct. 25. Swainson’s 
Hawks were observed at Medford, Oreg. on Sept. 8, 
Sept. 16 and Oct. 6 (Thomas McCamant). Rough- 
legged Hawks were seen on Oct. 19 at Pitt Meadows, 
east of Vancouver, and on Nov. 24 near Medford. 
Marsh Hawks were observed, Aug. 9 and 21, at 
Blaine; Sept. 7 to Oct. 18 on the Fraser River delta 
south of Vancouver, and Nov. 23 at Boundary Bay, 
B. C. Ospreys were seen migrating south over Van- 
couver, Sept. 25 and Oct. 21. Peregrine Falcons were 
seen on Aug. 16 on Iona Island, at the mouth of the 
Fraser River; on Nov. 9 at Point Roberts; and on 
Nov. 22 at Victoria. 

Rails, Shorebirds —A Sora was seen, Sept. 6, at 
Stanley Park, Vancouver. Shorebird migration was 
good; only the highlights can be included. Am. 
Golden Plover were observed (1) Sept. 22 and (2) 
Sept. 29 at Clover Point, Victoria. Surfbirds were 
first seen there on July 8, and 110 were counted at 
Oak Bay, Victoria, Aug. 30. Three rare Long-billed 
Curlews were seen, Oct. 26, at Boundary Bay. There 
ar= no specimens for coastal British Columbia. Rock 
Sandpipers were first seen, Oct. 21, at Victoria. Long- 
billed Dowitchers were reported as few compared 
to normal numbers. There were 2 records of the 
very rare Marbled Godwit in British Columbia; 
1 seen at Victoria from Sept. 1 to Oct. 26; and 1 on 
Oct. 26 at Boundary Bay, B. C. There are only 3 
specimen records for the Province. However, there 
are several recent records for the Washington coast. 

Doves, Owls.— Mourning Doves were last seen 
near Blaine, Oct. 24. A Barn Owl was reported from 
Sea Island, Nov. 9. Short-eared Owls were reported 
migrating through the Victoria area from Oct. 13 
to Nov. 15. Eight were seen on Sea Island, Nov. 9. 
There were numerous reports in November in the 
Skagit Valley and the Puyallup River flats, Wash. 
The species was unusually common throughout. 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds —The last 
Common Nighthawks were calling on Aug. 29 in 
Vancouver, and 6 silent birds were flying over the 
city, Sept. 6. The last 3 were seen in Bellingham, 
Wash. Sept. 30. The last Vaux’s Swifts were seen 
at Vancouver, Sept. 22. One Anna’s Hummingbird 
was seen in the fuchsia gardens near Victoria from 
Aug. 26 to Oct. 19, and was identified by Charles 
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Guiguet, biologist for the British Columbia Pro- 
vincial Museum; 1 was seen in 1957 at the same 
place for about the same period of time. The last 
Rufous Hummingbird was seen on Aug. 8 at Blaine, 
and on Sept. 17 at Vancouver. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows —Woodpeck- 
ers of all kinds appeared more numerous this fall. 
Yellow-shafted Flickers were seen at Portland, Oct. 
23; 1 male at Vancouver, Nov. 2, and 2 at Vic- 
toria, Nov. 15. There was a marked influx of Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers into the lowlands: 1 at Van- 
couver, Sept. 14 and 19; 1 at Victoria on Sept. 
20; at Blaine, Oct. 13 and to the end of the period 
(first in over 15 years there); and several in and 
near Seattle during the period. An Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher was reported by A. J. Erskine at Vancouver, 
Aug. 24. This is the third record for the Vancouver 
area in the past 3 years. Violet-green Swallows were 
last seen at Blaine, Sept. 24; Vancouver, Sept. 25, 
and Medford, Sept. 23 and Oct. 20, with none be- 
tween these dates. The last Tree and Barn Swallows 
were seen on Sept. 18 at Blaine. Cliff Swallows were 
last seen, Sept. 14, at Blaine and Point Roberts. 

Jays, Chickadees, Wrens, Mockinghirds, Thrushes. 

Steller’s Jays were present in unusual numbers 
again this fall, and reports of damage to walnuts, 
pecans, filberts and fruit were numerous. A Moun- 
tain Chickadee was seen at Vancouver, Sept. 1. Win- 
ter Wrens were seen regularly since Sept. 6 in Van- 
couver. A Mockingbird was observed by T. McC 
and J. H. Hicks, who had known the species in 
Texas, on Nov. 24 near Medford. It was first re- 


ported by Barney Kellogg on Nov. 18. Varied 


Thrushes were first seen Sept. 14 at Victoria. They 


were early and in large numbers throughout the Brit- 
ish Columbia and Washington areas. Hermit Thrushes 
were first seen at Seattle, Sept. 14, and were more 
abundant than usual. The last Swainson’s Thrush 
was seen, Sept. 22, at Medford. Two Townsend's 
Solitaires were seen, Oct. 9, at Blaine. 

Shrikes, Starlings, Mynas.—Northern Shrikes were 
first seen (3) on Oct. 11 at Victoria, and 4 there, 
Nov. 15. They were recorded in British Columbia: 
Oct. 19 at Pitt Meadows; Oct. 26 and Nov. 23 at 
Boundary Bay; and Nov. 9 at Sea Island. At Blaine, 
1 was seen on Oct. 30 and 1, Nov. 4. At Portland, 
single birds were seen, Nov. 7 and 28, and 2 in 
North Portland, Nov. 2. Starlings were seen in small 
numbers throughout the period in Vancouver. At 
least 500 were seen on the Saanich Peninsula, near 
Victoria, Nov. 15. Crested Mynas were regular but 
local in Vancouver, flocks of 30 to 60 being noted 
in several parts of the city. 

Warblers, Cowbirds, Tanagers—There were 3 rec- 
ords of Nashville Warblers, 1 at Squamish, north 
of Vancouver, Aug. 10; 1, Sept. 11, at Victoria, and 
1 at Medford, Oct. 24. The last Yellowthroat was 
seen, Oct. 13, at Vancouver (late). There were 2 
late records of the Wilson's Warbler from Vancouver, 
Oct. 19 and Nov. 16, possibly the same bird. The 
last Brown-headed Cowbird was seen at Blaine, Sept. 
3. They were the most numerous they have ever been 
since the sudden irruption about three years ago. 
The last Western Tanagers were at Victoria, Aug. 
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21 and at Blaine, Sept. 1. They also were abundant. 
Finches and Sparrows.—Black-headed Grosbeaks. 
very mumerous, were last seen at Blaine, Sept. 30, 
There was a large movement of Savannah Sparrows 
through Victoria from Aug. 28 to Sept. 5; northern 
races reached a peak about the middle of September, 
and by Oct. 21 only a few were left. Last date was 
Oct. 26 at Point Roberts. Slate-colored Juncos were 
noted, Oct. 8, at Seattle; Oct. 12 at Victoria: and 
1 at Vancouver, Nov. 15. The first large flock of 
Oregon Juncos was noted at Seattle, Sept. 3. The last 
Chipping Sparrow was seen at Victoria, Aug. 29, 
White-crowned Sparrows were mostly gone by the 
end of September, but some always winter in our 
area. The pugetensis race was more abundant than 
usual in Blaine during the summer; Erskine reported 
migrants (probably gambelii) much less abundant 
than usual around Vancouver. Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows were reported more abundant than usual. The 
were first seen at Medford, Sept. 8, which is early. 
A peak was recorded at Vancouver, Sept. 28. One 
White-throated Sparrow was seen, Sept. 27. at 
Vancouver. Fox Sparrows arrived in good numbers 
in Victoria, Aug. 29; in Vancouver, Sept. 20; and in 
Seattle, Sept. 22, being more abundant than for at 
least 2 years. One Lincoln’s Sparrow appeared at 
Blaine, Aug. 23; ome was found dead, Aug. 24; 
and birds were seen on Sept. 25 and Oct. 19 at 
Vancouver. One Lapland Longspur was seen at 
Cattle Point, Victoria, Oct. 5, and 2 at Esquimalt La- 
goon, Oct. 21. Snow Buntings were reported, Nov. 2. 
9 and 16, at Point Roberts; Nov. 15 at Esquimalt 
Lagoon, and Nov. 23 at Blaine —ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, 
22809 W’. 53rd. Ave., Mountlake Terrace, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The late 
summer and fall temperatures have been high, the 
weather mild and even hot into late November. Early 

rains were €x- 





tremely _ light, 
with drought 
conditions in 
large areas of 
California, and 
precipitation was 
below normal 
throughout _ the 
Region. Little 
snow fell at high 
altitudes, and 
oddly enough 
there was a brief 
snowstorm in the 
Oakland—Berke- 
ley hills on Nov. 


dient 15 where snow 





seldom falls even 
in January: but 
the dry, balmy weather soon returned and persisted 
to the end of the season. Most reported waterfowl 
movements occurred after that date. In general. ar- 
rival dates of migrants were sometimes delayed by 
the unchanged weather. or when on time. numbers 
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were often small with migrations extending after 
normal departure dates. Fruit-eating winter visitants 
such as robins and waxwings were largely delayed 
in arriving at winter ranges, though berries were 
plentiful at low elevations. 

Late migrants included a small flock of Nashville 
Warblers passing through Courtland on Nov. 1 
(Barbara O'Neill, fide E. R. Pickett), a Yellow 
Warbler at Point Reyes lighthouse, Oct. 26 (Grace 
Miller), and a Wilson’s Warbler in the Arden dis- 
trict northeast of Sacramento on Oct. 25 (Fred 
Evenden). Earl A. Albertson reported late massing 
of Tree Swallows near Thornton on Oct. 19 and 
again on Nov. 2; 50 still present on Nov. 16. Barn 
Swallows straggled in the Hood—Franklin area until 
Nov. 15 (FE). Some individuals remained in their 
summer ranges, a few well into November. Among 
these were 2 Western Kingbirds at Gray Lodge 
Wildlife Management Area until Sept. 24 (FE) and 
2 more 10 miles northeast of Chico until Oct. 30 
(Vee K. Curtis). R. Guy McCaskie reports from 
Tahoe City, Lake Tahoe, a Golden-crowned Sparrow 
still present on Nov. 13, a Brewer's Blackbird on Nov. 
23, and Audubon’s Warblers to Nov. 30. Harry 
Adamson and Lynn Farrar saw an adult male Lazuli 
Bunting at Lafayette on Nov. 1, several weeks later 
than normal. 

A notable movement was the invasion of the central 
coast by petrels, especially Fork-tailed, seen along 
shore from August to November from Tomales Bay 
to Pacific Grove. 

Hawks and owls were concentrated in the Tomales 
Point area on Nov. 29 and 30, with 1 Rough-legged 
and 3 Ferruginous Hawks found among other buteos 
(RGM), and 25 Short-eared Owls on the Kehoe 
Beach road, Nov. 30 (GM), probably indicating 
abundant rodents. 

Loons, Grebes —The first Common Loon at Tahoe 
City arrived on Oct. 21, and by Nov. 2 there were 8 
(RGM). The loon migration past Point Pinos, Pacific 
Grove, began sluggishly in early November and sud- 
denly reached a record peak of 17,315 on Nov. 15, 
during a 10-hour watch. The great majority were 
Arctic, some were Red-throated, and a few Common 
(Laidlaw Williams). A Horned Grebe was found at 
Pope Beach, Lake Tahoe, on Nov. 3 (FE, fide ERP). 
The first wintering Eared Grebe appeared at Tahoe 
City on Sept. 24, and by Sept. 27 there were 30, 
the normal strength. Pied-billed Grebes passed 
through here, 4 on Nov. 23 (RGM). 

Fulmars, Petrels—Fulmars appeared in numbers 
for the first time since 1953 along the shore at Pacific 
Grove with 40 the first day, Oct. 27, and in varying 
numbers almost daily throughout November, there 
or at Point Pinos (LW). Fork-tailed Petrels in- 
vaded the beaches for several months. From Aug. 3 
there were 2 to 6 daily until Sept. 3 at San Fran- 
cisco beach, flying over inner breakers, the wash, 
and the sand, dodging among the lines of surf-fisher- 
men (Betsey D. Cutler). On Aug. 8, one was found 
treshly dead on Tomales Bay beach (GM). Two were 
seen flying about 4 feet from the shore on the east 
side of Tomales Bay on Aug. 29 (Alice Williams), 
and on Sept. 3 a loose flock of 6 flew 50 yards from 


shore at Lover's Point, Pacific Grove (A. L. Curl). 
On the same day 1 was seen near shore at Moss Land- 
ing (LW). By Sept. 5 there were 30 flying 100 to 
200 yards from shore at Pacific Grove (LW) and 
1 overhead above a pier (Vernal L. Yadon). Fifteen 
appeared at Point Pinos on Oct. 27 with the Fulmars, 
this time accompanied by 1 Ashy and 5 Black Petrels; 
and during the rest of November the Fork-tailed 
were observed almost daily. The other species were 
with them separately, singly and in twos on several 
other dates (LW). 

Pelicans, Herons.—Fifty-two nests were counted 
in summer at the colony of Brown Pelicans on Bird 
Island, Point Lobos Reserve, but only 2 young were 
observed (Milton Frincke, LW). A Great Blue Heron 
visited the reservoir in Big Basin Redwoods State 
Park on Oct. 14 and remained several days (Eleanor 
A. Pugh). 

Waterfowl—About 100 Whistling Swans were 
seen in the Thornton area on Nov. 16, resting on a 
pond (EAA and ERP). A gabbling flock of Canada 
Geese (Cacklers) flew south over Chico, Oct. 16, 
and at least 100 were observed near June Lake, Mono 
County, Oct. 29 (VKC). On Nov. 22 spectacular 
flights of Snow Geese were witnessed at Gray Lodge 
(FE, et al.). Though thousands of ducks were re- 
ported dead of botulism in Tulare Lake Basin at 
the end of summer (George D. Lakata), ducks were 
again abundant. From mid-August they invaded rice- 
growing areas in large numbers; yet the California 
Fish and Game Department estimated 6 million ducks 
and geese still in the northern part of the state, 
mostly the extreme north, as late as early October. 
On Nov. 22 John Cowan estimated 1 million water- 
fowl at Gray Lodge (ERP). A male European Wid- 
geon was discovered in the pond at the U. S. Naval 
Post Graduate School, Monterey, a first record for 
the Monterey Peninsula, Nov. 23 and daily thereafter 
(Cmdr. A. P. Boileau, fide LW). Ring-necked Ducks 
were early and few at South Side Park, Sacramento, 
arriving Sept. 25 (EAA, fide ERP), and the earliest 
Harlequin Duck was a male at Seal Rock, Monterey, 
Sept. 7 (Robert Ricklefs). 

Hawks.—On Oct. 6 in Sonoma County, a late 
nest of White-tailed Kites was found with 4 young 
nearly grown. On Oct. 11 an adult chased a Red- 
tailed Hawk from the nesting site, and the last 
fledgling flew on Oct. 13 (GM). A Goshawk was 
seen in Squaw Valley, Sept. 26 (RGM). Several 
Sharp-shinned Hawks were noted in October and 
November at Big Basin Redwoods, where 1 was seen 
preying on a Varied Thrush in the shadier woods 
(EAP). Three Red-shouldered Hawks were seen 
over Portola Valley, San Mateo County, on Aug. 31 
(Joyce Todd, in The Avocet, 5(9):64). The first 
Bald Eagle arrived at Tahoe City on Oct. 21 (RGM), 
and an Osprey was observed foraging at Boca Re- 
servoir, Nevada County, 5600 feet, on Aug. 24, un- 
doubtedly a migrant (HLC). Two Marsh Hawks, 
probable migrants, were at Bijou, Lake Tahoe on 
Sept. 27, and a Pigeon Hawk was seen at Tahoe 
City on Oct. 21 (RGM). 

Cranes, Shorebirds —Sandhill Cranes were absent 
from the Thornton wintering area until Oct. 26, when 
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250 arrived, with numbers only to 550 by Nov. 23 
(EAA). Shorebirds numbers at Bay Farm Island and 
San Leandro Bay were again high after a two-year 
slump, with sandpipers in masses of 10,000, and 
large waders in good numbers. Lesser Yellowlegs 
appeared there on and after Oct. 9 (Junea W. Kelly) 
and a few remained in the Sacramento Valley until 
late November (EAA). Red Phalaropes were re- 
ported sparsely, 1 at the mouth of the Klamath 
River on Oct. 3 (VKC), and 1 single individual at 
Point Pinos on each of two days in November where 
in some years their flights have been continuous 
(LW). 

Gulls, Terns.—Mrs. Curtis estimated 1000 Herring 
Gulls on a sandbar at Klamath on Oct. 3 and 8. A 
Mew Gull was found well inland at Yolo By-pass 
on Sept. 12, for the second year (AW). Bonaparte’s 
Gulls reached a peak of 32 in a half-hour passing 
Point Pinos on Nov. 9; Black-legged Kittiwakes 
passed the same area almost daily from Nov. 10 to 
30, with 22 in 1 hour on Nov. 21 (LW). A Sabine’s 
Gull was seen at the Cliff House, San Francisco on 
Sept. 2, the first reported on shore in 3 years (ALC). 
Elegant Terns returned this year to Moss Landing, 
with 60 on Sept. 3 (LW). 

Pigeons, Owls —At least 250 Band-tailed Pigeons 
were seen in a flock at the Coe Ranch near San Jose 
and Morgan Hill on Nov. 2, and small flocks of about 
20 were present during the fall in Big Basin (EAP). 
Great Horned and Spotted Owls were found in the 
same woods at Inverness, Aug. 23, the Spotted in 
thick trees and the Horned at the edge of the woods, 
said to be unusually close together (GM). 

Swifts, Woodpeckers—About 60 Vaux’s Swifts 
were at Tahoe City on Sept. 13 (RGM). At least 
30 Lewis’ Woodpeckers clamored for foraging posi- 
tions on a rotting tree near a small reservoir near 
Sheep Ranch, Calaveras County on Oct. 30 (VKC) 
and 1 was seen in early fall west of Yolo By-pass, 
the first noted here (EAA). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —A Gray Flycatcher was 
located among sagebrush and willows northeast of 
Boca Reservoir, Aug. 24 (Charles Hines, fide HLC). 
A migrant Purple Martin appeared at Tahoe City on 
Sept. 5 (RGM). 

Jays, Chickadees—In Chico on Sept. 11, a Scrub 
Jay fed a nearly grown fledgling (VKC). Chestnut- 
backed Chickadees, extending their range now in the 
Sierra Nevada, were reported at two new locations, 
farther south than ever before. Two were in Yose- 
mite National Park on the north side of Mirror 
Lake, 4000 feet, seen at close range in company with 
Bushtits, Mountain Chickadees and warblers, at- 
tracted by owl-calling and squeaking, Aug. 20. This 
was a first record for Yosemite (HLC); and a first 
record for Coulterville, Mariposa County, was made 
later in August (Leslie Hood, fide HLC). On Nov. 
9, a small flock was reported near Pollock Pines, El 
Dorado County (Cora Baker and Alfreda Meuser, 
fide ERP). 

Wrens, Kinglets—A Winter Wren was seen at 
Tahoe City, Nov. 2, 9, 23, and a Bewick’s Wren 
on Nov. 23 (RGM). On Sept. 15 a Rock Wren flew 
into the office of William K. Kirsher in Sacramento, 
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the nearest known normal range being Folsom Dam 
and Folsom Bridge (WKK, fide ERP). Golden. 
crowned Kinglets invaded nearly all the reporting 
regions at lower elevations, usually in small flocks 
but markedly widespread, especially in the Coast 
Range forests, their normal wintering range. Mrs. 
Kelly reported 100 in a small area of Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco in October. 

Warblers —A Black-throated Blue Warbler, a 
rare vagrant from the east, visited the grounds of the 
Pacific Grove Museum of Natural History from Oct. 
11 to Nov. 16. A female or immature male, it was 
carefully observed at very close range as it came often 
to the feeding table, a first record for the Monterey 
Peninsula (VLY, Elmer E. Highley, George P. 
Lamont, LW). Of regularly migrating warblers, 
Chico was the only area that reported a “wavelet,” 
Sept. 3 and 4, with species well represented (VKC). 
Migrant Townsend’s Warblers were plentiful in Big 
Basin (EAP) and Inverness (GM). 

Cowbirds, Finches, Sparrows.—Sacramento observ- 
ers reported a local eruption of Brown-headed Cow- 
birds, 200 at Yolo By-pass on Sept. 13 (ERP). 
American Goldfinches passed through Tahoe City 
from Sept. 23 to Nov. 23, the peak on Nov. 13, and 
Savannah Sparrows remained until Nov. 9 (RGM). 
A Slate-colored Junco was seen at Hat Creek, Lassen 
Park, Sept. 6 (VKC) and they arrived at Tahoe 
City on Nov. 9 (RGM). White-throated Sparrows 
have become common, returning in larger numbers to 
regular locales—BrETsEY D. CUTLER, 2128 Great 
Highway, San Francisco 16, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—In 
sharp contrast to weather conditions that prevailed in 
southern California a year ago, this season can best 
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be summarized as one of drought, heat, and low hv- 
midity. Conditions that influenced landbird move- 
ments (air masses, storms, rainfall, temperatures, etc.) 
certainly could not be applied to the movement of 
seabirds this year. The more complex oceanic condi- 
tions that determine their movements were more diffi 
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cult to explain, since while the landbirding during 
the fall migration might be described as dull at best, 
seabirding was certainly nothing less than phenome- 
nal during this same period, even though weather 
conditions throughout the northwest as far as the 
Gulf of Alaska were considered to be generally mild. 
Rainfall totals for southern California were far below 
normal and by Dec. 1 most of southern California 
had received only about 1/4 inch of precipitation as 
compared with a normal of about 1.75 for this same 
period. The Los Angeles basin, for example, had re- 
ceived but 0.52 inch by Dec. 1 of which 0.38 inch 
came in August, 0.07 inch fell in September, 0.06 
inch in October, and just a trace in November. By 
late in December the total precipitation for the period 
in southern California was less than one-sixth of 
normal (which should be more than 3 in.). Tempera- 
tures during the fall period ranged well above normal 
for most parts of the Region while humidity was very 
low—conditions that led to extreme fire danger and 
resulted in devastating fires in November and De- 
cember. At times humidity was almost zero for several 
days at a time. August weather was quite unusual for 
this part of the country as cool temperatures pre- 
vailed throughout most of southern California and 
precipitation, which during this month is normally 
almost non-existent, was considerable. Most of these 
summer rains came as thunderstorms in the mountain 
areas. Total precipitation in the Los Angeles area for 
this month was 0.38 inch. September brought a con- 
tinuation of these brief violent storms but they 
were confined mostly to desert areas; flash-flooding 
and hailstorms raged on Sept. 7 in the Coachella 
Valley and the northern desert areas. Elsewhere in 
the Region rainfall amounted to hardly more than a 
trace (connected with the weak front of Sept. 23-24) 
and temperatures were about 5° above normal. How- 
ever, the Sept. 23-24 storm brought almost 0.75 inch 
to some desert areas and 0.53 inch to San Diego 
County. Rainfall in Imperial and San Diego Counties 
for September was about normal. The drought con- 
tinued into October and temperatures during this 
month averaged about 7.4° above normal all over 
southern California. A light storm, Oct. 23-25, 
brought from 0.25 to 1.00 inches of precipitation to 
some foothill and low mountain areas but hardly a 
trace (0.06 in.) to the lowlands of the Region. Dur- 
ing this time the strong Pacific High system main- 
tained itself off the coast of Washington and Oregon 
and prevented storms from reaching the mainland. 
November temperatures at times were in marked con- 
trast with the period from August through October. 
During Nov. 15-18 a cold continental air mass was 
torced out of Arctic Canada by a strong high-pressure 
system there. Cold air poured into southern California 
causing severe frost damage to crops. At this time of 
year southern California weather is normally gen- 
erated in the Gulf of Alaska, but this system brought 
brief heavy snows to the higher southern California 
mountains and forced major highways to be closed 
for some time. This same storm brought small 
amounts of rain to the Los Angeles basin and more 
tha 1.60 inch to the Imperial Valley. A weak storm, 
Noy. 10-11, brought small amounts of rain to most 


of southern California. Following this brief respite 
from the drought a high-pressure system formed in 
the Great Basin late in November and maintained 
itself for am extended period. This resulted in hot, 
dry winds pouring through the mountain passes from 
the northeast bringing high temperatures, strong 
winds, and very low humidity. Fire danger at this 
time was extremely high and the resulting forest fire 
near Malibu charred more than 20,000 acres of valu- 
able coastal chaparral late in November. This hot, 
dry weather persisted into December when precipita- 
tion was almost zero over most of the Region. Indeed 
it was one of the hottest driest Decembers on record. 
A strong high-pressure system in the eastern Pacific 
area forced storms that normally bring rain to Cali- 
fornia to pass northeastward into the Gulf of Alaska 
and over into Canada and the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain states. The snows that had fallen over the higher 
mountains in mid-November were quickly dissipated 
and the resulting strong dry winds from the desert 
contributed to the success of the devastating mid- 
December San Juan Capistrano fire, which eventually 
consumed more than 66,000 acres. These conditions 
continued through December. Normally by the end 
of this month the Los Angeles area receives more 
than 3.00 inches of precipitation but this year’s totals 
were less than one-sixth of this. 

Most observers reported that the migration of land- 
bird transients was about normal but that incoming 
winter visitants were decidedly late in arriving and 
some species (Robins and Cedar Waxwings) from 
the northern valleys and mountains were almost en- 
tirely absent. Hunters complained of the lack of water- 
fowl throughout southern California owing to the 
mild weather to the north, and many summer resi- 
dents (Western Tanagers, orioles, warblers, etc.) 
were recorded well beyond their normal departure 
dates. The landbird migration was unspectacular and 
somewhat dispersed. No reports were received of 
ceilometer or television-tower collisions. 

For reasons as yet unclear, oceanic conditions con- 
ducive to concentrations of fish and waterbirds were 
nothing less than extraordinary. Local waters teemed 
with tiny baitfish (anchovies and the newly returned 
California Sardines) and these great schools attracted 
hordes of waterbirds. Almost anywhere along the 
coast from San Diego to Oxnard one could find 
thousands upon thousands of gulls, terns, pelicans, 
grebes, cormorants, scoters, loons, shearwaters, and 
the like, feeding close behind the breakers as the 
baitfish were forced to the surface by the large schools 
of mackerel, bonita, yellowtail, and barracuda below. 
Jaegers could be seen almost anywhere these aggre- 
gations assembled. Careful scanning of these flocks 
revealed many white-bellied shearwaters (mostly Pink- 
footed Shearwaters with lesser numbers of Manx 
Shearwaters early in the season) feeding among the 
other birds. No explanation can yet be offered to 
account for the large numbers of northern seabirds 
also present among the hordes of expected birds in 
these flocks. A possible clue might be found in the 
return of the long-sought California Sardines to our 
waters. Authorities are not as yet in agreement about 
this, but indications are of a reversal of the tropical 
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marine conditions, which have prevailed in our 
waters for more than a year now. Water temperatures 
are now below normal, indicating a possible influx 
of Arctic water but the situation is probably much 
more complex than this. At any rate, northern sea- 
birds such as alcids, fulmars, Black-legged Kittiwakes 
and others, have been noted in relatively large num- 
bers among the other seabirds. 

Loons, Grebes—Loons were low in numbers dur- 
ing early fall but became increasingly more numer- 
ous after early December, with Arctic Loons out- 
numbering the other species and Common Loons 
being scarcest. By late December hundreds of loons 
were moving along the coast, shifting their feeding 
areas as the baitfish moved from place to place. The 
arrival of loons was somewhat earlier than in other 
years, most being seen late in December. For ex- 
ample, more than 300 loons were in the waters 
between Santa Monica and Point Dume, Dec. 14 (Ep., 
Ben King, Jr.) and more than 400 were there on 
Dec. 24 (Ep.). A single Red-necked Grebe at Re- 
dondo Beach late in November (Warren G. Blazer) 
was the only one of this species recorded. Horned 
Grebes were numerous all along the coast and ar- 
rived somewhat early. More than 30 were near Ocean- 
side, Sept. 13 (Ep. et al.) and more than 60 were 
counted near Will Rogers Beach State Park, Oct. 17 
(Ep.). Thereafter their numbers became stabilized 
somewhat but they continued to outnumber Eared 
Grebes at many coastal points. Western Grebes were 
very low in numbers throughout the fall with no 
large flocks seen at any area along the coast where 
in former years thousands would be seen. Instead 
they grouped in smaller flocks of from 50 to 200 
and were widely dispersed along the coast. They were 
first reported from San Diego Bay, Oct. 2 (1—Art 
and Jean Morley) and they didn’t become numerous 
there until Nov. 27 when hundreds were present 
(AM, JM). 

Pelagic Birds ——A most successful pelagic trip to 
the waters south and west of San Clemente Island 
was conducted on Sept. 1. Some of the birds seen 
included 375+ Pink-footed Shearwaters, 40 Sooty 
Shearwaters, a single Pale-footed Shearwater (previ- 
ously recorded only from the waters off Monterey), 
all three species of jaegers including 20+ Pomarine 
Jaegers, 5 Parasitic Jaegers, and a single Long-tailed 
Jaeger (collected). On this date the petrel flight 
was outstanding as 4 species of petrels were observed 
totaling more than 1600 birds (more than 1200 
Black Petrels, 400+ Leach’s, about 20 Ashy, and more 
than 40 birds identified as Least Petrels). 

A word should be said regarding these Least Pet- 
rels. It was formerly supposed that this species 
strayed irregularly into U. S. waters in exceedingly 
small numbers from breeding grounds on islands off 
the Mexican coast. Our observations on this date 
(and again on Sept. 13) showed this species to be 
well represented and not at all difficult to identify 
in the field. It is the smallest of the petrels and when 
compared with the small Ashy or slightly larger 
Leach’s is noticeably smaller—perhaps 34 the size 
of the small Ashy Petrel. Its flight is very swift and 
somewhat erratic but may not be called “butterfly- 
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like.” Even if the bird is viewed alone, its small 
size is readily apparent but the very best field mark 
is the rounded or wedge-shaped tail in contrast with 
the forked tails of the other species with which it 
might be confused. Continued observations in these 
waters should reveal that this small species occurs 
regularly and in moderate numbers during the early 
fall in the waters off San Diego. 

Added interest was experienced on this same trip 
by the appearance of more than 20 Black-footed Al.- 
batrosses. There were constantly one or two birds 
of this species around the boat. Other species of more 
than usual interest encountered on this particular 
trip were the Arctic Terns (6) and Sabine’s Gulls 
(more than 30, many in stunning breeding plum- 
age). The best method found for attracting pelagic 
birds to the vicinity of the boat was to make a chum- 
circle (chum consisting of ground fish, puffed wheat, 
anchovies, and bread) and then cut the engines and 
drift around in the middle of the circle while the 
chumming continued. The jaegers were actually 
chummed in to the boat in this manner as were the 
other birds. A return trip to the waters off San Diego, 
Sept. 13, found 40 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 80 Sooty 
Shearwaters, 2 Manx Shearwaters, 40 Leach’s Petrels, 
75 Black Petrels, and 5 more Least Petrels (Ep., John 
Bishop, ef al.). A pelagic trip to the waters of the 
San Pedro Channel between Santa Catalina Island and 
Long Beach, Sept. 8, revealed 10 each of Pink-footed 
and Sooty Shearwaters, 20 Leach’s Petrels, 75+ Black 
Petrels, and 5 Ashy Petrels, as well as 4 Manx Shear- 
waters (Ep., BK, Jr.). Some 15 Sooty Shearwaters 
were seen off Malibu, Oct. 17 (Ep., BK, Jr., Roger 
Preisick). 

For the first time since Dec. 13, 1953, Fulmars were 
again reported in the waters off Southern California; 
and this is the first time since 1949 that they have 
been anything like numerous in these waters. Be- 
cause of this, it might be well to summarize their 
1958 status: 2 birds were first noted 1 mile off Santa 
Barbara Harbor, Sept. 1 (Waldo G. Abbott); 1 was 
photographed at the Malibu Pier, Nov. 11 (Eb.); 
1 was off Point Dume, Nov. 21 (BK, Jr.); 12 were 
off Point Dume, Nov. 22 (Ep., BK, Jr.); 8 were at 
Point Dume, Nov. 23 (Ep., Herbert and Olga Clarke, 
Robert and Marge Taylor); 5 dead birds were found 
at Playa del Rey Beach, Nov. 26 (BK, Jr.) and 1 
live bird was seen here (Ep., BK, Jr.); 1 found dead 
at Morro Bay, Nov. 30 (A. I. Roest) and 10 seen 
at Point Dume on that date (Ep., RT, MT); a single 
dying bird was captured at Malibu, Dec. 8 (BK, Jr.); 
and single birds were observed off Malibu and Point 
Dume, Dec. 14 (Ep., BK, Jr.). After this last ob- 
servation Fulmars were not seen again although the 
offshore waters were carefully scrutinized for the 
next two weeks and the observations to date probably 
represented a migratory flight. 

A phenomenal flight of 950-1000 Manx Shear- 
waters was seen off Will Rogers State Beach, Dec. 
23 (Ep.). This represents more birds of this species 
than your editor can recall having seen or heard 
of in these waters. This large aggregation was 4s- 
sembled just a hundred yards off the beach and was 
feeding on the baitfish that swarmed in the waters. A 
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return visit two days later failed to reveal any of |More than 1500 White Pelicans were feeding on the 
the birds. Another large flock of shearwaters (Pink- recently filled Lake Elsinore, Oct. 25 (Francis Ray- 
footed, this time) was observed feeding close to Point mond) and in lieu of the fact that this lake was re- 
Dume, Nov. 21 (BK, Jr.) and some 400+ were : cently dry, one wonders what they were eating. A 
counted. On the following day only 15 could be _ return trip there on Nov. 1 revealed that about 50 
found here (Ep., BK, Jr.). A single Manx Shearwater of the birds remained. A single White Pelican was 
few by Point Dume, Nov. 22 (Ep., BK, Jr.). More at Upper Newport Bay, Nov. 7 (FR), Nov. 8 (Epb.), 
than 75 Pink-footed Shearwaters were seen off and Nov. 30 (Margaret Harding) and another was 
Malibu. Dec. 8 (BK, Jr.). Another pelagic trip to at Playa del Rey, Nov. 11 (Betty Meyerfeld). Twenty- 
waters between Los Coronados Islands and San Diego, five White Pelicans flew over Twenty-nine Palms, 
Oct. 24, produced 35 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 200- Nov. 8 (James A. and Emma W. Kryder) and they 
300 unidentified white-bellied shearwaters, 1 dark- were first seen on Morro Bay, Nov. 30 (AIR). Pelagic 
bellied shearwater, 1 Leach’s Petrel, 20+ Black Petrels, | Cormorants became more numerous in coastal waters 
but no Least Petrels (BK, Jr., RP). Pelagic observa- in mid-November while numbers of Brandt's Cor- 
tions made by Waldo G. Abbott out of Santa Bar- morants and Double-crested Cormorants declined. 
bara, Sept. 1, indicated a fine flight of petrels; he | Common Egrets became more numerous in mid-No- 
counted more than 100 Black Petrels, 10 Ashy Petrels, | vember and increased steadily thereafter until the 
and more than 25 Fork-tailed Petrels. The migration end of December. ae 
ff other seabirds also was good on that date, Abbott Ibises.—During the fall migration period the only 
ving seen more than 50 Xantus’ Murrelets, 5000+ Wood Ibis reported — from coastal San Diego 
Northern Phalaropes, 75 Red Phalaropes, and more County (Audubon Field Notes 12:6) “a = the 
than 200 Sooty Shearwaters 1 mile off Santa Barbara Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, Imperial Coun- 
Harbor. He also reported 4 more Fork-tailed Petrels ty. The peak there, 200+ birds, was reached on Aug. 
3 % > 22, and 100+ were last noted there on Sept. 19 
Sept. 4: 1 Fork-tailed Petrel, 1 Ashy Petrel, and 3 : : 
; (E. T. Blazer, Acting Refuge Manager). White-faced 
Black Petrels 1 mile west of Santa Barbara Harbor, ‘ A : 
Sept. 14, and 2 more Fork-tailed Petrels there o te See pein nama bocapeasenag a a rr edgr ein 
P € on Valley than in the last few years during the late 
summer and fall (William Anderson). 
Waterfowl—tThe story of waterfowl was that of 
mild weather to the north of the Region and a gen- 
erally late migration of all species of ducks and geese 
to southern California. A small number of Whistling 
Swans were at Morro Bay, Nov. 27 (James W. Huff- 
Pelicans, Cormorants ——More than 60 White Peli- man) but no others were reported in the Region. 
were cans were observed in flight between Goose Lake For the Imperial Valley the waterfowl picture was 
yrnia; and Buena Vista Lake, Oct. 16 (Eben McMillan). as follows: 
7 Geese First Censused Peak Numbers Latest Census 
their Canada Geese Oct. 24—250 Nov. 21— 725 Nov. 28— 700 
Santa snow Geese Oct. 24—200 Nov. 28—12,000 Nov. 28—12,000 
: om White-fronted Geese Sept. 26— 7 Nov. 14— 1,200 Nov. 28— 400 
Ep.); 
were 
ere at 
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onl Sept. 25. Other pelagic observations of interest were 
vated as follows: Fulmars (no details) and Fork-tailed 
Black Petrels (no details) were seen 3-4 miles off Point 
near. Loma, Nov. 15 (William Poxton, fide JB); and 3 
raters more Fork-tailed Petrels were seen off Point Dume, 
Loger Nov. 22 (Ep., BK, Jr.). 


The peak of 725 Canada Geese represented a gain 1957 as normal wintering numbers of Snow Geese 
f more than 275 birds over last year and the peak in the Imperial Valley are about 11,000-12,000 birds. 
was reached at about the same time. The peak of Likewise, a gain was made by the White-fronted 
more than 12,000 Snow Geese represented a healthy | Geese whose numbers at peak last year were some 300 
— gain over last year’s total of only 7500 by Nov. 22, _ birds less than this year’s peak. 
an 
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) seen Ducks First Censused Peak Numbers Latest Census 

single Shoveler — Sept. 19—21,500 Nov. 28— 6,000 
» Jr); Am. Widgeon Sept. 7— 200 Nov. 28—20,000 Nov. 28—20,000 
_ Point Pintail ~- Oct. 24—15,400 Nov. 28— 5,000 
ist. ob- Green-winged Teal Aug. 22—1,000 Nov. 28— 6,000 Nov. 28— 6,000 
gh the Cinnamon Teal — Sept. 19— 1,000 Nov. 28— 100 


or the Fulvous Tree Duck — Aug. 29— 200 Oct. 9— 10 
-obably 





The reduction of the peak Pintail population from the same date last year and Green-winged Teal were 
Shear- ast year's estimated 50,000 on Oct. 25, 1957 prob- down 2000 from last year’s peak of 8000 on Oct. 


1, Dec ibly represented birds that lingered in northern Cali- 25, 1957, but were up to 6000 (as compared with 
species fornia and Oregon waters because of mild weather. last year’s 4000) by Nov. 28. In sharp contrast to 


heard This is further substantiated by the fact that this the other species, numbers of Shovelers more than 
quadrupled from a peak of 5000 last year to more 


was aS- number fell to 2500 by Nov. 29, 1957, whereas more 
nd was ‘han 5000 were present at about that same date this than 21,500 this season. Cinnamon Teal were down 
ters. A year. Am. Widgeon were down about 5000 birds for to 1000 peak from last year's high of about 4500 
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although about the same number (50-100) were 
present about Nov. 28 both years. Fulvous Tree 
Ducks remained about the same. Elsewhere in the 
Region the waterfowl picture reflected the general 
situation as it appeared for the Imperial Valley. A 
waterfowl count made at Lake Norconian, Nov. 27, 
resulted in the following estimates for ducks: Am. 
Widgeon, 5800 (more than twice the total for last 
year at this time); Shoveler, 400; Pintail, 200; Mal- 
lard, 75; Ruddy Duck, 100; Green-winged Teal, 50; 
Cinnamon Teal, 30; Canvasback, 20 (low); Ring- 
necked Duck, 20; Redhead, 3 (very low); Lesser 
Scaup, 2; Bufflehead, 2 only (very low) ; and a single 
Gadwall (generally poor showing everywhere this 
year) (Ep.). The only Blue-winged Teal reported 
were 2 at Carlsbad Lagoon, Sept. 28 (Ep. e¢ al.). 
A Black Brant was at the San Diego River Flood 
Control Channel, Oct. 2, and by Nov. 21 it was 
estimated (AM, JM) there were 800 birds on Mis- 
sion Bay (low from previous years; extensive sand- 
filling operations have eliminated much of the eel- 
grass from Mission Bay). No Black Brant were seen 
on the marshes of Point Mugu during the fall season. 
Two Canada Geese were there, however, Dec. 14 
(Ep., BK, Jr.) while 23 were found at Upper New- 
port Bay, Nov. 19 (FR) and had increased to more 
than 50 by Dec. 24 (Ep., BK, Jr.). A Snow Goose 
was at Bixby Slough from Nov. 1 until Nov. 22 
when 2 were present (BM). Two Snow Geese and 
a single Canada Goose were at Carlsbad Lagoon, 
Dec. 23 (AM, JM). Some 230 Canada Geese were at 
Chatsworth Reservoir, Nov. 30 (Los Angeles Audu- 
bon Society). More than 11,000 ducks (mostly dab- 
bling species) gathered at Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 
24, forced here, no doubt, by hunting pressure from 
nearby duck clubs. Of these more than 10,000 were 
Pintails (Ep., BK, Jr.). A male Wood Duck and a 
female were collected at San Luis Obispo, Oct. 11 
and Oct. 25, respectively (AIR) and at least 2 
others were shot in the area during October. The 
various species of diving ducks (except Ruddy Ducks) 
were far below normal. No Greater Scaup were re- 
ported in the Region and Lesser Scaup were down 
even in such a gathering-place for them as Mac- 
Arthur Park, Los Angeles (Ep.). Common Golden- 
eyes were reported as follows: 2 at Sweetwater 
Reservoir, San Diego County, Nov. 21 (James E. 
Crouch); 10 at Imperial Beach near San Diego, Nov. 
23 (San Diego Audubon Society, fide AM); and 6 
on Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 24 (Ep., BK, Jr.). 
Buffleheads were numerous (for this species) at Up- 
per Newport Bay, Dec. 24, as more than 45 were 
counted (Ep., BK, Jr.). No Oldsquaws were re- 
ported since the finding of dead remains at La Jolla, 
Jan. 25, 1958 (Arthur Morley, Jr., Condor 60:337). 
The flight of scoters was generally good, with many 
more White-winged Scoters than usual present among 
the Surf Scoters. More than 150 White-wings were 
counted at Playa del Rey, Nov. 25 (BK, Jr.). Com- 
mon Scoters, likewise up, were reported as follows: 
1 at Point Mugu, Nov. 25 (BK, Jr., Lena McBee, 
Mary Belle Keefer, Ethel Noble, Mr. and Mrs. D. T. 
Johnson); a pair at Playa del Rey, Nov. 25 (BK, 
Jr.); 1 male and 6 females at Point Mugu, Dec. 14 
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(Ep., BK, Jr.) ; and 1 female at Seal Beach, Dec. 24 
(Ep., BK, Jr.). Ruddy Ducks were about normal, 
No Hooded or Common Mergansers were reported, 
Red-breasted Mergansers were about normal, with 
numerous males arriving somewhat earlier than usual, 

Birds of Prey—The main flight of Turkey Vul- 
tures was widely dispersed in time from early Sep. 
tember until the first week of October. A flock of 
about 50 passed over Mecca, Sept. 14 (Cecelia 
Foulkes); a smaller flock was noted over Monterey 
Park, Sept. 29 (Paul Herman); the last Turkey 
Vultures were seen in Choice Valley near Cholame, 
Oct. 1 (EMcM); and two flocks of about 50 birds 
each flew over Claremont to the southeast after a 
rainstorm, Oct. 8 (JA, EWK). White-tailed Kites 
gave evidence of a very successful nesting in southern 
California this year as several large flocks were seen 
and they all contained a high proportion of young 
birds. Twenty-six, of which 18 were young birds, 
were perched in two trees at the Ventura County Gun 
Club, Sept. 6 (Ep., JWH); 14 more were perched 
in one group near Upper Newport Bay, Oct. 5 (Ep.). 
A single White-tailed Kite was seen 7 miles south- 
east of Shandon, San Luis Obispo County, Nov. 22, 
which is well to the east of the Salinas River where 
they occur (EMcM). Five White-tailed Kites were 
at Chatsworth Reservoir, Nov. 30 (L. A. A. S.). A 
single Goshawk was seen on Greenhorn Mountain, 
Nov. 1 (Ep., JWH, BK, Jr.). The only Rough-legged 
Hawk reported (in dark phase) was at Lake Mathews, 
Nov. 9 (William O. Smith). Golden Eagles seemed 
scarcer than usual and no Bald Eagles were reported. 
A single Osprey was seen flying along the beach near 
Sandyland, Sept. 5 (Ep., Mimi Small); 2 were near 
Santa Barbara, Sept. 14 (WGA); 1 between Niland 
and the Salton Sea, Sept. 20 (WA); and 1 at Irvine 
Lake, Oct. 5 (Ep.). Peregrine Falcons continued to 
be scarce and their numbers seem to be declining 
steadily in this Region possibly because of increasing 
interest in falconry among young people. Pigeon 
Hawks were seen as follows: 1 Laguna, Oct. 27 
(FR); 1 Bolsa Chica, Nov. 8 (Ep.); 1 Barrett Re- 
servoir, San Diego County, Nov. 16 (AM); and 1 
Los Angeles State and County Arboretum, Dec. 21 
and 22 (Ep., BK, Jr., Dean B. Fisher). Only 3 Short- 
eared Owls were reported: 1 at Playa del Rey in Oc- 
tober (David DuVal); 1 at Old Salt Works south 
of San Diego, Nov. 24 and 25 (AM, S. D. A. S.) and 
1 at Morro Bay, Nov. 30 (AIR). A Pygmy Owl was 
near the home of the John Bishops in San Diego late 
in September, and on Sept. 21 they had a single bird 
in Cuyamaca Rancho State Park together with at 
least 3 Spotted Owls. Another Spotted Owl was found 
in the Arroyo Seco about 4 miles below Switzer's 
Camp. Oct. 4 (Michael Jacobsen, Richard Suter, G. 
Taylor). Still another was found near Santa Barbara, 
Nov. 23 (fide WGA). 

Gallinaceous Birds, Cranes, Rails —More than 350 
Mountain Quail came to drink during the day at 
Stubby Springs, Joshua Tree National Monument, 
Sept. 10 (Ep., Robert Blackstone). This was most 
interesting considering the habitat, which, at an ele- 
vation of about 5000 ft., is high desert scrub (Pinon 
Pine, California Juniper, Yucca, etc.). Whether this 
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was an isolated population or birds from the conif- 
erous forest (which is not found nearby) was not 
determined. Chukars were numerous near Lake Isa- 
bella, Kern County and on the eastern slopes of the 
southern Sierra Nevadas and Piute Mountains, but 
were absent in the Borrego Valley area. Sandhill 
Cranes (150-+-) were first noted at Soda Lake at the 
south end of the Carrizo Plain, San Luis Obispo 
County, Oct. 23 (EMcM). For the second year in 
succession a Black Rail arrived at the Los Angeles 
State and County Arbotetum and was seen by nu- 
merous people from early September through Novem- 
ber; at one time 2 birds were seen (W. Dan Quattle- 
baum, fide MJ). 

Plovers, Turnstones and Surfbirds.—The fall migra- 
tion of shorebirds was about normal. Small numbers 
of Mountain Plover were first noted on the Carrizo 
Plain, Nov. 16 (EMcM) and about 20 were found 
near the south end of the Salton Sea, Nov. 29 (HC, 
OC). A single Am. Golden Plover was successfully 
mist-netted and banded by Don Bleitz at Playa del 
Rey, Sept. 22. Small numbers of Black-bellied Plover 
began arriving in mid-August and their numbers 
gradually increased through the fall; a peak was 
reached in early December, after which time their 
numbers declined until static winter numbers were 
encountered. Numbers of Surfbirds and Black Turn- 
stones were up and more than 120 Surfbirds and 55 
Black Turnstones gathered at the breakwater near 
Playa del Rey during late November (Ep.). A new, 
longer breakwater has recently been completed there 
in preparation for the proposed Marina del Rey and 
this furnished additional habitat for these birds. It 
was surprising to note how rapidly an intertidal flora 
and fauna became established on the new breakwater 
and on the extension of the older one. One of the 
Black Turnstones observed was a partial albino with 
rather distinctive markings about the scapulars and 
head; this bird has been seen each winter since the 
fall of 1955 (Eb.), suggesting that this population 
of Black Turnstones is probably fairly consistent in 
returning to the very same wintering grounds year 
after year. Since the habitat of this species is restricted 
in southern California, this is not surprising. Very 
tew Ruddy Turnstones were noted. 

Sand pipers —Long-billed Curlews and Whimbrels 
were present in good numbers, with the former es- 
pecially abundant at Point Mugu in August (Epb.) 
and on the Carrizo Plain, Nov. 11 (100-++- — EMcM). 
Two Solitary Sandpipers were reported on Sept. 6: 
one at the Ventura County Gun Club (Eb., JH, 
WA), the other at Xochomilcho near Loma Linda 
(Ethel West). Wandering Tattlers were about normal 
in migration with the largest number six at Torrey 
Pines Beach in November (Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Rob- 
inson) and the last bird recorded at Laguna, Nov. 
15 (Leo R. Best). Willets and Great Yellowlegs were 
about normal but no Lesser Yellowlegs were reported. 
Numbers of Knot were far below normal; none were 
reported at Alamitos Bay for the second year (due 
no loubt to the recent construction of a small-boat 
harbor there and the drastic reduction in suitable 


uabitat for shorebirds). By far the most outstanding 
nithological event of the fall migration in this Re- 


gion was the unprecedented appearance of 2 Rock 
Sandpipers on the breakwater at Ballona Creek near 
Playa del Rey. The birds were first discovered, Nov. 
22 (Ep.), were seen by scores of observers, and were 
successfully recorded on the Christmas Count for Los 
Angeles, Dec. 28. The birds remained in close asso- 
ciation with Surfbirds and Black Turnstones and in 
many respects were identical with their Atlantic 
counterparts, the Purple Sandpipers. This is the first 
recorded appearance of this species south of San 
Francisco (where a single individual was recorded by 
Alan Craig at Cliff House, Nov. 1, 1957), (Audubon 
Field Notes 12:56) and is one of the very few re- 
corded for the state. The only Pectoral Sandpiper re- 
ported during the season was at Mission Bay, July 30 
(AM, JM, JB, MB). The numbers of Dunlins were 
very low this fall. A single Baird’s Sandpiper was at 
Malibu Lagoon, Sept. 3 (Eugene Anderson, Ernest J. 
Willoughby). The rare Stilt Sandpiper was again 
reported from the south end of the Salton Sea, Sept. 
23 (WA). 

Phalaropes——Northern and Wilson’s Phalaropes 
were well down in the northern and central parts of 
the Region. Only about 20 Wilson’s and fewer than 
200 Northern were at Upper Newport Bay during the 
entire fall period, but south of there, near San Diego 
their numbers were more like normal. Some 3000+ 
phalaropes were at the Old Salt Works, Aug. 8 and 
9, of which about 1000 were Northern and about 
2000+ were Wilson's (AM). Ten Northern Phala- 
ropes still remained at the Old Salt Works, Nov. 24, 
together with a single Red Phalarope (AM). Eight 
Northern Phalaropes were still at Bolsa Chica, Nov. 
7 (FR). A Red Phalarope was found by William 
Anderson at the Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, 
Sept. 23, and 2 were there on Sept. 25. Single birds 
were observed there, Sept. 27 and Oct. 2, and one was 
found unable to fly on Oct. 6 and captured (but not 
revived). This species is most unusual in the Im- 
perial Valley but has been recorded before. 

Jaegers, Gulls —Jaegers were fairly numerous along 
the coast during the early fall with as many as 12 
Parasitic Jaegers at Bolsa Chica, Oct. 5 (Ep., ef al.) 
and 1 Pomarine Jaeger and 10 Parasitic Jaegers near 
Will Rogers Beach State Park, Oct. 17 (Ep., BK, Jr., 
RP). Six Parasitic Jaegers and a Pomarine Jaeger 
were off Newport Beach, Nov. 2 (MJ) and 6 Para- 
sitic Jaegers were near Point Dume as late as Nov. 
30 (Ep.). In addition to the Long-tailed Jaeger 
collected near San Clemente Island, Sept. 1 (see 
above) another individual of this species was care- 
fully studied at Santa Monica early in September 
(DD). Glaucous-winged Gulls were somewhat late in 
arriving from the north (not until late November) 
but were more numerous than usual when they did. 
Herring Gulls were generally scarce in migration and 
Mew Gulls had one of their poorest flights with only 
scattered reports of one or two individuals. Bona- 
parte’s Gulls arrived en masse in mid-November and 
numbered in the many thousands along the coast. 
Large flocks of these gulls could be seen chasing the 
small baitfish almost anywhere along the coast, but 
especially in the Santa Monica area and north of 
there were they most numerous. Heerman’s Gulls 
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suddenly became most abundant in mid-November as 
well, and thousands (mostly adults) could be seen 
feeding with the Bonaparte’s Gulls, especially north 
of Santa Monica. A good flight of Black-legged Kit- 
tiwakes (another indication of the influx of northern 
seabirds) appeared rather suddenly in late November 
and small numbers could almost always be seen from 
suitable shore points. Two were off Point Dume, 
Nov. 21 (BK, Jr.); 10 between Malibu and Point 
Dume, Nov. 22 (Eb., BK, Jr.); 1 was captured at 
Silver Strand Beach, San Diego, Nov. 23 (JM, MB); 
6 were off Point Dume, Nov. 23 (Epb., et al.); 5 
more flew past Point Dume, Nov. 27 (Ep., HC, OC) ; 
10 flew by Point Dume and 1 was at Malibu Pier, 
Nov. 30 (Ep., RT, MT) and, Dec. 23 (Ep.). One 
of the very best flights of Sabine’s Gulls was noted 
in the fall of the year. More than 30 were seen in 
the waters near San Clemente Island, Sept. 1 (R. 
Dudley and Vivian Ross, et al.) and on that same 
date a single bird was off Santa Barbara (WGA); 
some 25 were seen from shore at Will Rogers State 
Beach, Sept. 6 (Ep., JWH); 8 were seen in the San 
Pedro Channel between San Pedro and Santa Cata- 
lina Island, Sept. 8 (Ep., BK, Jr.); 4 were off Santa 
Barbara, Sept. 14 (WGA); and the last large group 
observed was 20 birds off Point Loma, Sept. 13 
(JB, et al.). 

Terns, Alcids—The last Gull-billed Terns (10) 
were seen at the Salton Sea National Wildlife Re- 
fuge, Nov. 28, which was very late (E. T. Blazer). 
The flight of Common Terns was excellent with the 
largest number seen being more than 200, Oct. 17, 
near Will Rogers State Beach (Ep., BK, Jr., RP). 
Large flocks were still present at the end of Decem- 
ber. Thirty-five Arctic Terns were counted near San 
Clemente Island, Sept. 1 (RDR, ef al.). Elegant Terns 
lingered very late into the fall. Seven were still at 
Santa Barbara, Sept. 14 (WGA); more than 700 were 
seen feeding beyond the breakers near Will Rogers 
State Beach, Sept. 6 (Ep., JNH); 18 were seen in 
the San Pedro Channel well out to sea, Sept. 8 (Eb., 
BK, Jr.); more than 150 were off Point Loma and 
50 more were at Carlsbad Lagoon near Oceanside, 
Sept. 13 (Ep., BK, Jr.); 30 were still at Malibu La- 
goon, Sept. 3 (EA, EW); about 30 more were near 
Bolsa Chica, Oct. 5 (Ep., et al.); more than 150 
were still near Will Rogers State Beach, Oct. 17 (Eb., 
et al.) ; about 90 were counted at Bolsa Chica, Oct. 
30 (FR); 45 were there on Nov. 7 and several hun- 
dred at Upper Newport Bay on that same date (FR) ; 
3 were at Playa del Rey, Nov. 22 (Ep.); 6 at Point 
Dume, Nov. 23 (Ep., HC, OC, RT, MT); and the 
last recorded during the fall were 5 at Point Dume, 
Nov. 30 (Ep., RT, MT). The flight of Black Terns 
coastwise was one of the poorest in years with only 
2 birds reported: 1 at Bolsa Chica, Aug. 24 (Eb., 
et al.) and a very late bird at Sweetwater Reservoir, 
San Diego County, Nov. 21 (JEC). The fall flight 
of alcids was very good as numerous small flocks 
could be seen flying up and down the coast in Nov- 
ember and December. Twenty Xantus’ Murrelets were 
seen in the waters near San Clemente Island, Sept. 
1 (RDR, ef al.), 5 were near Santa Barbara, Sept. 4 
(WGA), and a single dead one was in the water off 
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Santa Monica Pier, Nov. 11 (Ep.). Six Ancient Mur. 
relets were at Point Dume, Nov. 22 (Ep., BK, Jr.) 
and 3 more were identified at Will Rogers State 
Beach, Dec. 14 (Ep., BK, Jr.). Twelve Common 
Murres were seen between Santa Monica and Will 
Rogers State Beach, Dec. 14 (Ep., BK, Jr.) and a 
single bird was near Malibu, Dec. 23 (Ep.). One 
Pigeon Guillemot was collected in Santa Barbara 
Harbor, Sept. 4 (WGA) and another was off Will 
Rogers State Beach, Dec. 23 (Ep., BK, Jr.). 

Pigeons and Doves.—Band-tailed Pigeons were 
scarce everywhere with no large aggregations being 
seen except for about 150 on Greenhorn Mountain, 
Nov. 1 (Ep., JWH, BK, Jr.). Mourning Doves were 
very numerous almost everywhere. A single White- 
winged Dove came to a feeder in Santa Barbara, 
Sept. 3 (fide WGA), and on the same date one was 
seen in Corona (Norman H. Mellor). Ground Doves 
continued to nest near San Ysidro. In all, 7 nests were 
found since the first one on May 25, 5 of which 
were seen to contain eggs or young. Two of these 
nests are known to have been used for two broods 
each and 2 other nests showed signs of having been 
used. Seven young were seen in the 5 nests, and it 
was assumed that the other two nests had at least 
one young each, giving a total of at least 9 young 
for the season. The nests were still active in Ocotber 
as two of them contained young on Oct. 2 and one 
of these contained 2 nearly-fledged young on Oct. 
11 (AM). However, near Corona Ground Doves had 
the poorest year in 5 years as but 2 were seen, Aug. 
20 and 1 on Sept. 1 (NHM). The nest of a Ground 
Dove photographed by William Anderson near Ni- 
land on Sept. 21 contained 2 young. This may re- 
present the first recorded nesting of this species in 
the Imperial Valley. 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers.—The fall 
migration of swifts was a counterpart of the spring 
migration—almost none seen. A small flight of 
Vaux’s Swifts (20+ birds) flew over Corona, Sept. 
27 (NHM). Three Black Swifts flew over Corona, 
Aug. 27 and 3 more, Sept. 3, constituting the only 
sightings of this species this fall (NHM). The fall 
migration of hummingbirds was about normal and 
a late Black-chinned Hummingbird was at Borrego 
State Park, Nov. 28 (Russell and Marion Wilson). 
A large flock (100+) of Lewis’ Woodpeckers was 
near Glenville on the Greenhorn Mountain Road, 
Nov. 1 (Ep., JWH, BK, Jr.) but no appreciable 
flight occurred south of here. A single Lewis’ Wood- 
pecker was located in lower Rivas Canyon about one- 
half mile north of Sunset Boulevard, Sept. 11 (EA, 
EW) and another was seen near Ortega, Nov. 30 
(fide FR). 

Passerine Landbirds (general) —The migration of 
most species of landbirds was widely dispersed in 
time with no apparent “waves” or even large flights 
noted. Due to mild weather prevailing over most of 
the Pacific States during the fall, the migration was 
somewhat late and many of the summer residents 
were recorded well beyond their normal departure 
dates. Arrival of winter visitants from the north and 
from the mountains likewise was delayed. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Western Kingbirds de- 
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parted the Region on time but Cassin’s Kingbirds 
remained later than normal in the northern coastal 
parts. A Gray Flycatcher was at Stubby Springs, 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Sept. 10 (Ep., RB). 
An Eastern Kingbird was identified in Modjeska 
Canyon, near Orange, Sept. 13 (Dr. Edward Budd, 
fde FR). At least one pair of Vermilion Flycatchers 
remained at the San Diego Naval Hospital through 
the fall season (JB). Swallows of all species de- 
parted the Region at about normal dates. Migrating 
Barn Swallows in considerable numbers were seen 
en route somewhat later than usual. More than 110 
were flying over Goose Lake, Oct. 16 (EMcM) and 
many hundreds were at Sweetwater Reservoir in mi- 
gration on Oct. 11 and 18 (JEC). 

Magpies, Pinon Jays, Nuthatches, Creepers —A 
single Black-billed Magpie spent most of the fall 
near the Los Angeles Tennis Club (James F. Clem- 
ents) and another was seen just north of San Diego, 
Nov. 23 (BR, MR). Some 200+ Pifion Jays were 
present near the golf course at Big Bear Lake, Nov. 
27 (EW). A small number of Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were reported from lowland areas and they 
were quite numerous on Greenhorn Mountain, Nov. 
1 (Ep., JWH, BK, Jr.). A single Brown Creeper 
(rare in coastal Orange County) was at Laguna, Nov. 
18 (Carl and Louise Mead, fide FR). 

Dippers, Wrens, Thrashers, Thrushes—A single 
Dipper was seen on the Kern River in Kern Canyon, 
Nov. 1 (Ep., JWH, BK, Jr.). The only Winter Wren 
reported was one bird on Cuyamaca Peak, Nov. 8 
(JEC). A Brown Thrasher was seen first by Arthur 
Morley and later by many observers in Golden Hill 
Park, San Diego, Nov. 25, 26, and 27. Le Conte’s 
Thrashers (2), which are unusual away from the 
San Joaquin Valley and a few other areas, were in 
Borrego State Park, Nov. 27-30 (RW, MW, AM, 
et al.). Almost no Robins were reported in the Re- 
gion, even late in the season, which indicated mild 
weather in the mountains. The only Varied Thrushes 
reported were at the McMillan’s near Cholame, Nov. 
14 (EMcM). The first Mountain Bluebirds were seen 
at the south end of the Carrizo Plain, Nov. 26 
(EMcM). 

Kinglets, Waxwings, Starlings—Many observers 
commented on the abundance of Ruby-crowned King- 
lets in migration. Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
numerous on Greenhorn Mountain, Nov. 1 (Eb., 
JWH, BK, Jr.), and Cuyamaca Peak, Nov. 8 (JEC) 
while small numbers were reported from lowland 
areas. Only a few small scattered flocks of Cedar 
Waxwings were reported from widely separated areas 
indicating a late flight of this species. More than 25 
Starlings were seen in southward migration one mile 
west of Shandon, Aug. 28 (EMcM); 4 more were 
near Joshua Tree Park, Sept. 9 (Ep., RB); 8 were 
at Irvine Park, Oct. 5 (Ep., et al.); and about 20 
were near Victorville, Nov. 8 (Arnold Lane, fide 


FR) 


Warblers—Most species of warblers had departed 
by the end of the second week in September with 
humerous reports of stragglers well after this time. 
Audubon’s Warblers arrived about 10 days late and 


Myrtle Warblers were reported from Twenty-nine 
Palms Oasis (several), Nov. 8 (JA and EWK). A 
single Myrtle Warbler was at the Los Angeles State 
and County Arboretum, Dec. 22 (Ep., RB). A Nash- 
ville Warbler near San Ysidro, Nov. 27, was very 
late (AM) and a Palm Warbler was carefully iden- 
tified in Balboa Park, San Diego, Oct. 31 (AM, 
JM). A Yellow-breasted Chat in Laguna, Oct. 18 
(Elizabeth Tigert, fide FR) was somewhat late and 
a Wilson’s Warbler at the Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum, Dec. 22 (Ep., et al.), was ex- 
ceedingly so. Most interesting was the report of a 
dead male Black-throated Blue Warbler at Laguna, 
Oct. 18, in almost the exact location where a male 
of this species spent Oct. 25-28, 1957 (Elizabeth 
Tigert, fide FR). Three reports of the Am. Redstart 
were received: 1 bird about 10 miles south of 
Mecca, Sept. 13 (Cecelia Foulkes) ; another in Mod- 
jeska Canyon, Sept. 22 (Norman Fleming, fide FR) ; 
and a third in Golden Hill Park, Nov. 26 (AM, JM). 

Blackbirds, Orioles —Large mixed flocks of migrat- 
ing blackbirds (Redwings, Brewer's, and Tricolors) 
were first seen at Shandon, Sept. 14 (EMcM). Two 
Bullock’s and 2 Hooded Orioles remained at hum- 
mingbird feeders in Santa Ana until Dec. 5 (Mar- 
garet Harding) and a single male Bullock’s Oriole 
came to another hummingbird feeder in west Los 
Angeles, Dec. 25 (Epb.). 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Dickcissels —Most of the 
Western Tanagers and Black-headed Grosbeaks had 
departed by the second week in September. A female 
Western Tanager was at the Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum, Dec. 21 (Ep., e¢ al.). A singing 
male Scarlet Tanager at Squaw Flats in Sespe Can- 
yon, May 31, was under observation for at least 
3 hours (WOS). A Summer Tanager was at Laguna, 
Sept. 3 (ET, fide FR). A Dickcissel was captured 
and banded in Joshua Tree National Monument, Sept. 
19 (DRB). Very unusual was the report of an Eve- 
ning Grosbeak in Corona (at a feeder), Nov. 14 
(NHM). Most interesting was the report of 8 Pine 
Grosbeaks seen in June and July in Tahquitz Valley 
in the vicinity of Mount San Jacinto since there 
are no valid records of this species south of the 
Sierra Nevadas (NHM). 

Sparrows.—More than 200 Lark Sparrows were 
found in Borrego State Park, Nov. 28 (RW, MW). 
A Baird’s Sparrow was trapped and banded in Josh- 
ua Tree National Monument, Oct. 3, by Don Bleitz 
and this is most interesting since no specimen exists 
for the state of California and there are no previous 
records. Migrating Savannah Sparrows arrived near 
Chomale in large numbers, Sept 23 (EMcM). Two 
Vesper Sparrows were found near Santa Barbara, 
Nov. 25 (E. Z. Rett, fide WGA). The Gray-headed 
Junco returned to the Clarkes’ feeders for the second 
year. It was first noted on Oct. 13 (HC, OC). The 
only Slate-colored Junco reported was at a feeder 
near Whittier during November and December (Dr. 
Ebon B. McGregor). A single White-throated Spar- 
row came to a feeder in Glendora from Nov. 23 to 
at least Dec. 23.—ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





COOPERATIVE MIGRATION STUDY—Spring of 1959 


John V. Dennis, Chandler S. Robbins, James H. Zimmerman 


For the past six years, hundreds of observers have 
been cooperating in a continent-wide study of the 
spring migration of a selected list of species. Those 
observers who submit their records regularly are on a 
mailing list to receive reporting forms each spring 
from the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. At 
the close of the spring migration, the completed forms 
may be sent either to your Regional Editor or to 
Chandler S. Robbins, Patuxent Research Refuge, 
Laurel, Maryland. If the forms can be completed by 
the end of May and if they contain information that 
will be helpful to your Regional Editor in preparing 
his regional report, it is suggested the forms be 
mailed to him; he will forward them to Patuxent Re- 
search Refuge after he has completed his report. They 
will then be acknowledged and the information they 
contain will subsequently be punched on IBM cards. 
Each cooperator will receive a machine-listing of his 
records in order that any omissions or errors may be 
reported before the records are used in migration re- 
search. 

The forty species on the spring migration list have 
been selected in such a way as to include both diurnal 
and nocturnal migrants, and to cover the entire spring 
migration period. Most of the species occur over a 
large part of the North American continent, and most 
are conspicuous species that are easy to identify. It is 
not expected that anyone will be able to provide mi- 
gration dates for all species on the list—even in those 
areas where all 40 species occur. For instance, the 
Slate-colored Junco may be a common winter resident 
in your area; if so, you probably will not be able to 
detect the first migrants unless you are a bird bander. 
You may, however, be able to detect and report peak 
movements and the final departure date for this spe- 
cies. If the Common Crow is a permanent resident in 
your area you may not be able to provide any migra- 


tion dates at all; but in some other parts of the con. 
tinent this is one of the most commonly reported 
migrants. 

The list of species included in this study is as fol. 
lows: 


Whistling Swan 
Canada Goose 
Mallard 

Pintail 

Marsh Hawk 

Killdeer 

Common Snipe 
Mourning Dove 
Common Nighthawk 
Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Yellow-shafted Flicker 
Eastern Kingbird 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Eastern Wood Pewee 
Barn Swallow 

Purple Martin 
Common Crow 

House Wren 

Catbird 


Brown Thrasher 

Wood Thrush 

Eastern Bluebird ( male) 
Eastern Bluebird (female) 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Black-and-white Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 

Myrtle Warbler 
Ovenbird 

American Redstart 
Redwinged Blackbird 
Baltimore Oriole 

Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
American Goldfinch 
Slate-colored Junco 
Chipping Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 


We wish to emphasize that there can never be too 
many reports, even from one locality, as long as they 
are not duplicate observations of the same individual 
birds. Our ideal cooperator is not one who makes long 
trips to different areas; but rather one who watches 
and listens in his own neighborhood, for at least a 
short time, nearly every day. We ask that you report 
just those birds that are believed to have actually ar- 
rived (or departed) on the date when seen or heard. 

Report forms with spaces for entering State or 
Province, County, Locality, Observer's Name and Ad- 
dress, Dates of first arrival, peak movements and last 
departure and Number of Individuals seen on these 
dates will be provided in any quantity desired. Ad- 
dress your request to Chandler S. Robbins, Patuxent 
Research Refuge, Laurel, Maryland. 





AOU GOING TO REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 


From August 25 to 30, 1959, ornithologists and 
naturalists from all over North America will gather 
at Regina for a week of concentrated discussion of 
birds and bird watching. Many of .the foremost or- 
nithologists of our times will be on hand for the 
77th Annual Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 


Union, which is to be held at the Saskatchewan 
Museum of Natural History. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union (AOU) is 
the largest organization of its kind on this continent. 
It is composed of about 3000 amateur and profes- 
sional ornithologists, mostly in the United States and 
Canada. It publishes The Auk, a quarterly journal 
devoted to all aspects of the study of birds. Annual 
meetings are held at different cities in Canada and 
the United States. However, the Regina meeting will 
be the first time the AOU has ever met in Canada 
west of Toronto. 

At these meetings there is an opportunity to meet 
in person the authors of famous bird books, noted 
editors, artists, photographers and many eminent bird 
watchers. The meetings usually extend over a six-day 
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period, during which moving pictures are shown, 
papers are read, luncheons, dinners, and get-togethers 
are held and field trips are conducted. Usually, a 
notable exhibit of bird art and bird photography is 
also featured. Field trips at the Regina meeting are! 
expected to provide magnificent bird-watching op- 
portunities. We expect to see 10,000 Sandhill Cranes, 
thousands of ducks, and numerous other prairie spe 
cies. The notable Mackenzie Art Gallery has been 
booked for a special exhibition of Canadian bird 
art works and the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural 
History is planning a series of special exhibits. 

The 1959 meeting is being held at Regina at the; 
invitation of the Regina Natural History Society, the} 
Saskatchewan Natural History Society, Regina College,) 
and the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History.) 
Some of the attractions which are bringing the AOU} 
to Saskatchewan are the fine facilities of the Museum 
of Natural History, the tremendous interest of: 
amateurs in this region, and the exciting birdlife off 
the area. : 








